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REPORT 


OF 


THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION (ONTARIO), 


FOR THE YEAR 1882, 


WITH 


THH STATISTICS OF 1881. 


To THE HonouRABLE JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, 


Lneutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario : 


May 1T PLEASE Your Honour :— 


As Minister of Education I respectfully beg to submit my Report for the year 1882, 
with the statistics of the year 1881, under four Parts and their several Divisions, 
namely :— 

Parr J. PROCEEDINGS OF THE Epucation DEPARTMENT DURING THE YEAR 1882. 


“ II. Statistics oF Pusiic, SEPARATE, AND Hiau ScHOOLS FoR THE YEAR 1881. 
‘ TIT. GENERAL. 


“ TV. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


eee 


Ny. Sal neta Band 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Division I. 


1. LEGISLATION. 


Certain amendments in the law relating to Public Schools, as well as High Schools, 
were made in the Session of 1882, by the Act, 45 Vic. cap. 30, to the effect following, 
namely :— 

; AS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1. That holders of Third Class Certificates awarded by County Boards of Examiners, 
after attending and passing the professional examination at a County Model School, 
might be employed as teachers in any county in the Province, without the requirement 
of the Inspector’s endorsement. 


2. It was made the duty of the County Inspector and of the Public School Board or 
Trustees to send in annually to the Department a separate report as to the fitness, aptness, 
~ and success in teaching of each teacher employed by such Public School Board or Trus- 
tees respectively, as additional evidence for the Minister’s consideration on any application. 
for an extension of such teacher’s certificate. 
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utes iden ee eam 
3. For granting, by the Board of Examiners therein mentioned, Third Class District 
Certificates, subject to the regulations of the Department, in the territorial and remote 
districts following, namely, Thunder Bay, Nipissing, Algoma, and Parry Sound, also in 
the northern parts of the counties of Victoria (including the district of Muskoka), Peter- 
borough, (including the county of Haliburton), Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and 
Addington, and Renfrew, as might be defined by the Education Department. 


AS TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


4. In confining the Board of Examiners for the admission of pupils to High Schools, 
composed of the Public School Inspector and the Head Master of the High School, to 
cities and towns separated from the county, and establishing as the Board of Examiners 
for High Schools situate in towns, villages or townships, the County Inspector of the 
district in which the High School was situate, the Public School Inspector of the town 
(if any), the High School Head Master and the Chairmen of the High and Public School 
Trustees, respectively, and of the Separate School (if any). 


5. The repeal of the condition under which a High School could become a Collegiate 
Institute, namely, when it employed not less than four teachers, and the daily average of 
male pupils studying Latin or Greek was not less than 60, and substituting therefor the 
following provision: ‘The terms and conditions on which existing Collegiate Institutes 
may be continued or discontinued, and new ones established, shall be subject to and in 
accordance with the Regulations of the Education Department at any time passed for the 
purpose, and approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council.” 

“ Any such regulations shall be laid before the Legislative Assembly within the first 
seven days of the session next after the Order in Council is made for its ratification or 
rejection, and no such order shall be operative unless and until the same has been 
ratified by resolution of the Legislative Assembly.” 


2, ORDERS IN COUWCIL. 


I.— APPOINTMENT oF ANDREW L. Parker, M. A., as Temporary INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
in Atcoma, Erc., DURING THE ILL-HEALTH oF P. Axvin Switzer (18th January, 1882). 


TI.—APPOINTMENT oF JAMES F. Wuire as Inspector oF RoMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE | 
Scuoots (25th March, 1882). 


I1I.—SurRenveR or Lanps By GaLt CoLieciaTE Institute (25th March, 1882). 


LV.—NorMAL AND Mopet ScHoots—ToRoNTO AND OTTAWA. 


Inspection by Dr. McLellan (20th May, 1882). 


That High School Inspector McLellan be authorized to visit the two Normal and 
Model Schools in order to obtain specific information on every point which may tend to 
make the Provincial Normal and Model Schools more effective, in so much of the practical 
work of training teachers as respects professional instruction, and that he be also author- 
ized to require from the Principal and masters and others concerned, all such information 
as he may think necessary therefor. 


V.—Roman CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


Discontinuance of visits of High and Public School Inspectors (20th May, 1 882). 
An Inspector having been appointed for all the Roman Catholic Separate Schools it 
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has become unnecessary that this duty of inspection shall any longer be performed under 
the regulations of the Education Department heretofore in force, and that each Roman 
Catholic Separate School be inspected by the Inspector so appointed, and that the High 
and Public School Inspectors be relieved from the further performance of such duty. 


VI.— Appointment or Joun E. Hopason, M. A., as Hien Scnoou Inspector (18th 
July, 1882). 


In place of the late Samuel Arthur Marling, M.A., deceased, such appointment to 
begin from the lst day of July, instant. 


VIL.—Recutations Approved (3lst Juty, 1882). 


These regulations relate to the following :— 
. Public Schools—Course of Study. 
. Public Schools—Text Books In Elementary Physics and Principles of Agriculture. 
. High Schools—Course of Study. 
. High Schools—Text Books In Botany and Principles and Practice of Agriculture. 
. High Schools—Distribution of Legislative Grant. 
. Collegiate Institutes.—Conditions required. 
. Training of Teachers—Amended Conditions. 
(1) Non-Professional Examination for Third and Second-class Certificates separately. 
(2) Professional Training of First-class Candidates. 
8. Training of Teachers—Improved Means of Professional Instruction. 
(1) Provincial Normal Schools for Second-class Candidates. Longer Sessions. 
(2) Session at the Education Department for First-class Candidates. Scope of 
professional instruction for Second and First-class Candidates extended, includ- 
ing a course of Psychology. 


(3) High School Head Masters—Assistant Masters. 
(4) County Model Schools for Third-class Candidates. Longer Session. 


“Io OOP bo DD me 


1. Pusrtic ScHoots.—PROGRAMME OR CouRSE OF STUDY. 


1. The Programme or Course of Study shall be according to Schedule A herewith, 
as far as the circumstances of the particular school will allow of the same being followed ; 
and where these circumstances require it, such modifications are permitted as thereupon 
become necessary. 

2. Special suggestions for the guidance of Public School Boards and Trustees, and 
for the benefit of Teachers, will be prepared by the Central Committee of Examiners, 
and read as explanatory of the subjects comprised in the Course of Study, and as to the 
methods of teaching them. 

3. The subjects in the first Four Classes are kept distinct from those in the Fifth 
and Sixth Classes, and are arranged for separately, as Part I. of the Programme, while 
those of the Fifth and Sixth Classes appear under Part II. thereof. 

4. The subjects therein respectively comprised are to be taken as obligatory upon 
all Public School Boards and Trustees, so far as the circumstances of their schools, in 
the judgment of the respective Boards or Trustees, will allow. 

5. Public School Boards and Trustees are authorized to require any teacher in their 
employment to give occasional lessons in Elementary Physics and Principles of Agriculture. 


6. The foregoing will take effect on and from the end of the Summer vacation. 
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Part L1.—For Fifth and Sixth Classes. 


Reapinc—Fifth Reader, and critical reading from selected standard English works. 
SPELLING—Prefixes, Affixes, and Roots. Verbal distinctions. 
Writine—Miscellaneous and business forms. 


ARITHMETIC—5th—Interest, discount, percentage, stocks, loss and gain, square root. 
6th—Stocks, partnership, alligation, cube root, etc. 
‘Drawine—Object drawing, shading, drawing animals and plants ; perspective. 
GrEOGRAPHY—Geography of the world. Political geography. Physical and mathema- 
tical geography. 
Music—Musical notation. More commonly occurring keys. Singing sacred written music. 
Transposition trom one key to another. 
GramMAR—Analysis and parsing. ‘Transposition. Writing essays. 
History—dth—Outline of Canadian and British history. 
6th—Outline of Grecian and Roman history ; British and Canadian history. 


ALGEBRA—5th—Four elementary rules. Easy simple equations. 
6th—Simple equations and easy quadratics. Problems. 


GzomEeTRY AND Mensuration—Euclid, Books I., II. Areas of rectilinear figures. 
Volumes of prism, cone, sphere, etc. Areas of simple surfaces. 


* 
2. Pustic ScHOoLS.—ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


1. Public School Boards and Trustees are now authorized to require teachers in 
their employment to give occasional lessons in Elementary Physics and Principles of 
Agriculture. The following text books are therefore recommended and authorized for 
their use, as well as that of pupils receiving such instruction. 
aaa aa amma 


\ 


WHERE Maximum 
PUBLISHED. PUBLISHER. ReEtAlL PRICE. 
2. In Elementary Physics—Science Primers, fol- |——_————_ ~~ 
lowing | 
Canada ....... da Pub. Co.... 
(1) ‘Introductory. By Huxley. & 3. eee ‘ Bueland ae Sacer me te $0 30 
: Canada .......| Canada Pub. Co.... 0 30 
(2) Chemistry. By Roscoe ............... { England ....... Macmillan © Onn 
: Canada ieee. .4 Canada Pub. Co.... Ce: 
(3) Physics. By Stewart ........... qa stare | nels 4d fe ee Macmillan & Oe ‘¥ 30 
Any Canadian or English editions thereof. 
3. Agriculture— | 
(1) First Principles ats Baney eee | | 
F.C.8., Examiner in Principles of Agri- : ls. stg., 
culture, under the Government Depart- England ....... Macmillan & Co.... { or 30 cts. 
ment of Science, England. 


3. Hien Scuoots.—Coursk oF STUDY, AS AMENDED BY REGULATION oF 13TH NovEm- 
BER, 1882. 


Lower School. 


1. The subjects of study which are obligatory upon all High School Boards are as 
follows :— 
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. English Grammar. 

. English Literature. 
Composition. 

Dictation. 

. History and Geography. 

. Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 
. Drill and Calisthenics. 


NI OUP 09 DD 


2. The subjects of study which are optional with High School Boards are as 
follows :— 
. Algebra and Euclid. 
. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Botany. 
. Latin and Greek. 
French and German. 
Music. 
. Drawing. 
. Physiology and Hygiene. 
. Principles of Agriculture. 
. Household arts—as Sewing, Cooking, and Housekeeping. 


OMONAD OP WD 


3. While all High School Boards are required to afford secondary instruction in 
classes in the obligatory subjects above prescribed, each Board may arrange, according to 
the particular circumstances of its school, the order in which such subjects are taken up, 
the amount of work and time to be given, and the number of classes. 


4. High School Boards are not required to provide means of instruction in all of 
the optional subjects of study above authorized, but only in such as in the judgment of 
each Board the occasion or circumstances of their school render expedient. 


Intermediate Hxumination. 


5. The true object of this examination being to test the fitness of each pupil to pro- 
ceed from the Lower to the Upper School, it shall be regulated so that any pupil of mode- 
rate capacity may, after the requisite period of study, pass in the most essential of secon- 
dary branches in the Lower School. The obligatory subjects of such examination are 
therefore limited to the following :— 


. English Grammar. 
. English Literature. 
Composition. 
. Dictation. 
. Arithmetic, and 
. To one of the following subjects or groups of subjects at the option 
of each pupil, viz. :— 
(a) Algebra and Euclid. 
(6) History and Geography. 
(c) Any two of the following three :— 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany. 
(d) Latin. 
(e) French or German, with, when selected by the parent or guardian 
of such pupil, Music or Drawing. 


DOR Wher 


6. The Education Department will prescribe by Regulations the principles to 
govern in the preparation of questions, the reading and values of answers, the conditions 
of passing, and the time and mode of conducting the examinations. 


Upper School. 


7. The subjects of study in the Upper School shall be those prescribed for the 
Non-Professional Examination for First-Class Public School Teachers’ Certificates, and 
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for Junior and Senior Matriculation in the Provincial University, in the case of pupils 
preparing for any such examination. In the case of other pupils, any parent or guardian, 
after consultation with the Head Master, and with his approval, is at liberty to select for 
his child or ward one or more of the following subjects, as may best suit the purposes of 
such pupil, viz. :— | 
1. English Language and Literature. 
2. History. 

3. Arithmetic and Algebra. 

4, Any of the following : 


French, Greek, Chemistry, 
German, Geography, | Botany, 
Latin, Natural Philosophy, § Geology and Mineralogy. 


8. Head Masters are at liberty to continue in the Upper School any subject of 
the Lower School which they may think fit. 


9. High School Boards are not bound to provide instruction in all the authorized 
subjects of study in the Upper School, but are entrusted with full discretion to afford 
instruction in such subjects only as they may consider necessary in the particular circum- 
stances of their school. 


10. The foregoing shall take effect at and from the end of the summer vacation. 


4, Hicgu ScHoous.—Text Books. 


1. High School Boards are now authorized to provide means of instruction in Botany 
and Principles of Agriculture as optional subjects. The following text books are there- 
fore recommended and authorized for use in High Schools, as well as in the 5th and 6th 
classes of the Public Schools: 


MAXIMUM 
RETAIL PRICE. 


| WHERE 


PUBLISHED. PUBLISHER. 


: 
2. In Botany— 
i eee Leanne of ee penal the | 
pecial Reference to the Study of Canadian ; 
Plants. By Professor Macoun and H. B. Canada ....... W. J. Gage & Co... 90 cts. 


Spotton, M.A. 


3. In Agriculture— 


(1) First Principles of—by Henry Tan- 


ner, F.C.S., Examiner in Principles of Agri- . da. stg: 
culture, under the Government Department England ....... Macmillan & Co.... { or 30c. 
of Science, England. 

(2) For advanced pupils only— | 

Elementary Lessons in the Science of . 3/6 stg., 
Agricultural Practice, also by Henry Tanner. England ....... | Macmillan & Co.... { or $1.05. 


4. Fleming’s Analysis of the English Language being no longer suitable, is recom- 
mended to be struck off the schedule of text books in both Public and High Schools. 


5. Hicu ScHooits.—DIstRIBUTION OF GRANT. 


The principle of the Regulations of the 3lst July, 1882, which regulates the distri- 
bution of the grant beyond the fixed sum of $500 to each school, according to the an- 
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nual amount paid by each for Teachers’ Salaries has been generally recognized as sound, 
but modifications appear to be necessary in order to adjust this principle, in its practical 
application, fairly and equitably to the present condition of each High School, and its 
application is therefore deferred until further necessary information 1s obtained ; in the 
meantime as the grant now payable for the last half of 1882, will be distributed on the 
basis of the former Regulations. It is accordingly unnecessary to introduce the text of the 
Regulations of the 3lst July, 1882. 


6. CoLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


[. The following conditions are required from each Collegiate Institute now existing 
- for its continuance, and for the establishment and continuance of any new Collegiate 
Institute, namely :— 


1. Suitable School buildings, out-buildings, grounds, and appliances for physical 
training. 

2. Laboratory, with all necessary chemicals and apparatus for teaching the subject 
of Chemistry properly. 


3. Four Masters at least, each of whom shall be specially qualified to give instruc- 
tion in one of the following departments :—English, Classics, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Modern Languages ; the teaching staff of the Institute being such as to pro- 
vide the means of thorough instruction in all the departments mentioned. 


"4, The excellence of the school, as required by the foregoing, must always be main- 
tained to justify the special grant in each year. 


II. No new Collegiate Institute shall be established unless al/ of the above condi- 
tions are complied with ; and unless the yearly salaries of the four specially qualified 
Masters required by condition (3) amount in the aggregate to the sum of [$4,500] at least. 


III. In case it shall appear, after due inquiry, that any Collegiate Institute has 
made default in the performance, observance, or fulfilment of any of the conditions of 
these Regulations, or in maintaining the proper standard of efficiency, the Lieutant-Gov- 
ernor in Council may withdraw its status and rights as a Collegiate Institute. 


IV. The foregoing are intended to apply to each Collegiate Institute. now existing, 
or newly established, on and from the Ist of January, 1883, or as soon thereafter as 
these Regulations may be ratified by Resolution of the Legislative Assembly. 


7. ConDITIONS FOR OBTAINING PuBLiic ScHooL TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, AND SUBJECTS 
oF EXAMINATIONS. 


1. For Third Class Certificates. 


1. The existing Regulations shall continue in effect, except as hereinafter varied. 


9. Every Candidate for a Non-Professional Third Class Teachers’ Certificate must 
pass the Intermediate Examination prescribed by the Amended Regulations respecting 
the course of study in High Schools, and an additional examination in the following 
subjects :— 7 

(1) Mental Arithmetic. 

(2) Two of the optional subjects or groups of subjects so prescribed for the 
Intermediate Examination, in addition to the one taken by such 
Candidate at his Intermediate Examination, provided that the groups 
of Algebra and Euclid, and of History and Geography, must be taken, 
either at the Intermediate or additional examination. 


2. For Second Class Certificates. 


3. Every Candidate for a Non-Professional Second Class Teachers’ Certificate, who 
has passed the examination for the Non-Professional Third Class Teachers’ Certificate, 
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may present himself at the next or any other subsequent yearly examination for Non- 
Professional Second Class Teachers’ Certificates. 


4. The subjects for the Non-Professional Examination of Second Class Candidates 
shall be the same as those required to be taken by Candidates for Non-Professional 
Third Class Certificates, but the questions shall be separate and distinct, and of a higher 
standard. 


5. The times of these Non-Professional Examinations shall be in the same week, 
and, as far as may be, concurrent with the Intermediate. 


6. A female Candidate may, at either of the above-mentioned examinations, substi- 
tute for Algebra, one of the subjects of French, German, Music, or Botany, in which she 
has not been examined for the Intermediate. 


7. The foregoing shall take effect at and from the end of the summer vacation. 
3. For First Class Certificates. 


8. Whenever the Session for the professional training of First Class Candidates at 
the Education Department is established, each Candidate will be required to attend and 
to pass an examination in the work of the Session, and this condition shall apply to all 
grades of First Class Certificates. 


8. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
1. As to Second Class Certificates. 


The present Regulations in the “Compendium of School Law ” (1878, pages 189 to 
191) are to remain in force, excepting where varied by the following :— 


1. There shall be two sessions in each of the Provincial Normal Schools in each 
academic year for the professional training of Candidates for Second Class Public School 
Teachers’ Certificates : the first session shall begin on the forenoon of the second Tuesday 
of September, and continue until the afternoon of the first Friday in February following 
(excepting during the High School Christmas vacation) ; the second session shall begin 
on the forenoon of the first Tuesday following the first Friday in February, and shall 
continue until the afternoon of the third Friday of June. 


2. The subjects of instruction shall include the principles and theory of education, 
school organization, discipline, and government. A Course of Lectures shall also be 
delivered in the Elements of Psychology, where requisite arrangements can be made. 


3. In addition to such strictly professional training, instruction shall continue to be 
given, as provided for in the existing Regulations, in Mental Arithmetic, Practical 
Chemistry, Music, Drawing, Hygiene, Drill and Calisthenics. And generally the Masters 
shall aim at developing the partial and imperfect attainments of the students in different 
departments of learning, into a higher and more complete knowledge. 


4. The regular Masters in each Normal School shall consist of three, being the Prin- 
cipal, Science, and Mathematical Masters, whose respective duties will be defined by the 
Education Department ; and the supervision and direction of the work of the Principal 
and Masters of each Normal School is hereby entrusted to Dr. McLellan, one of the High 
School Inspectors, subject to the instructions of the Education Department. 


2. As to First Class Certificates. 


5. Whenever the requisite funds are supplied by the Legislative Assembly, there . 
shall be a session for the professional training of Candidates for First Class Public School 
Teachers’ Certificates, at the Education Department, from the second Tuesday of Septem- 
ber until the Christmas vacation. 


6. Such Candidates shall receive instruction in the branches of professional study 
prescribed in the existing Regulations contained in the ‘Compendium of School Law” (pages 
192 and 193), according to the Course or Syllabus from time to time approved by the 
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Education Department. They are also required to attend the Course in Psychology 
(except those who may have done so previously). 


8. As to High School Teachers. 


[By Order in Council of 22nd September, 1882, so much of the Regulations of 31st 
July as respects the professional training of Teachers for, First Class Certificates in the 
Normal School, and also the Qualifications of High School Teachers, has been suspended 
until the end of the year 1883, and in the meantime the former Regulations as to the 
Qualification of Candidates for First Class Teachers’ Certificates, and also as High School 
Masters and Assistant Masters shall be continued, and apply to them. | 


4. County Model Schools. 


1. Besides the existing County Model Schools now established, when, from the large 
area and population of any county, it is necessary to establish more than one Model 
School therein, a further Model School or schools may also be established by the County 
Council, with the approval of the Education Department. 


2. In the case of two or three contiguous counties, of small area. and population 
respectively, and for this reason it may be unnecessary that a Model School should exist 
in each county, the Councils thereof may mutually agree to establish a Union County 
Model School for such counties, subject to the approval of the Education Department. 


3. No Public School shall become a County Model School unless the following requi- 
sites are complied with: — 


(1) Every Head-master must hold a First-class Provincial Certificate, and there 
must be three assistants at least, each holding a Provincial Certificate ; but any Head- 
master who has hitherto efficiently discharged the duties of a Model School Principal 
shall not be affected in his present position. 

(2) In all cases where County Model Schools are established in Union Schools, the 
Public School classes must be conducted so as to be practically independent of the High 
School classes, and the Head-master of the Public School department and his assistants 
shall respectively hold the qualifications above prescribed. 

(3) The Public School should be provided with one room for each class or division 
thereof, and also with all requisite educational appliances, so soon as the Public School 
Board can do so conveniently, having regard to the resources of their school. 

(4) A room should also be supplied, in which the Head-master may give professional 
instruction to the teachers-in-training, and as it may be separate from the Public School 
itself, such room can, in most cases, be obtained for the session, without expense, in some 
public hall in the municipality. As the professional instruction to be so given by the 
Head-master, in his capacity of Principal of the County Model School, is essential to the 
training of students therein, it shall be the duty of the Public School Board to leave him 
free to give at least two hours each day to the supervision of the teachers-in-training 
while they are engaged in actual teaching. 


4, Instead of two terms of two months each, as at present, there shall be one session 
of three months in each year, beginning on the morning of the second Tuesday in the 
month of September, and thence continuing into the month of December for the period 
of about thirteen weeks. 


5. As the Third-class Teachers’ non-professional certificate should, under the amended 
Regulations, represent sufficient knowledge in the subjects of the High School course, 
the work of instruction in the County Model School is to be deemed the professional 
complement requisite for a full third-class certificate. 

The professional work of the County Model School is intended to develop the imper- 
fect knowledge of the student into the more logical knowledge of the teacher, and shall 
include : 


(1) Special reviews of the branches taught wn the first four classes of the Public 
Schools, especially Reading and Mental Arithmetic. 


(2) Physiology and Hygiene. 
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(3) Principles of Education, School Organization, Management and Discrpline. 

4) Methods of Instruction.—The best methods of teaching the various subjects pre- 
scribed for the first four classes in the Public Schools, especial attention being given to 
the best methods of giving the first lessons in these subjects. 

(5) Observation and Reporting.—(a ) Observation of methods illustrated in the 
Principal’s model lessons ; (0) observation—under the Principal’s supervision, when pos- 
sible_—of methods illustrated by the assistant Model School teachers. And reporting to 
the Principal the results of their observations, especially as to the (a) object of the lessons 
observed ; (b) steps by which this object was attained. 

(6) Practice Teaching.—After proper instruction and examples in methods, each 
teacher-in-training shall have practice in applying the methods exemplified (a) by using 
his fellow-students as a class ; (b) by teaching a class of pupils—say 10 or 12—before 
the Principal or some other competent critic ; (c) by teaching in the several divisions of 
the school. No teacher-in-training should be required to practice as (a) in actually teach- 
ing any subject till the best method of presenting the subject has been explained and 
actually exemplified by an experienced teacher. Also, practice as in (a) should precede 
practice as in (b), and practice as in (b) should precede practice as in (¢). 


6. The teachers-in-training should employ their whole time, during the term of the 
Model School, according to a time-table to be drawn up by the Principal and approved 
by the Minister ; and the Principal shall keep a register to show the actual progress of 
each teacher-in-training ; and it is also the duty of the Principal to see that every teacher- 
in-training is thoroughly instructed and trained in the work of the course as prescribed 
in Regulation 5. 

7. The present syllabus of lectures, at page 245 of the Compendium, is intended to 
be revised, but it should, in the meantime, continue to form the ground work of the 
Principal’s instruction, except where, in his judgment, it would conflict with the course of 
training prescribed in Regulation 5. 


8. In any county where there are two or more Model Schools the County Board will 
assign to each such number of applicants as the capacity of the School will permit of, 
and in cases where there may be a deficiency of room in any Model School to accom- 
modate all the applicants, the County Board may give preference of admission to such 
candidates as have gained the highest number of marks at the non-professional examina- 
tion for Third Class Certificates. 


9, The Principal shall report to the County Board of Examiners, at the close of the 
session, on the fitness of each candidate, according to a form to be provided by the De- 
partment. The teachers-in-training shall be subjected to oral and written examinations 
at the end of the session by the County Board of Examiners, who shall, upon the Prin- 
cipal’s report and the results of the examinations, taken together, decide to whom certifi- 
cates shall be awarded. 

10. All County Boards of Examiners are authorized, by resolution of such Board, to 
require from teachers-in-training in their County Model School the fee of five dollars per 
session for instruction therein. 

11. The Legislative and Municipal Grants, as well as all sums from fees for intruc” 
tion, shall be payable to the Public School Board, to be applied for the satisfactory 
maintenance of the County Model School, according to the conditions and standards 
prescribed by these regulations, for the professional training of candidates for third-class 
public school teachers’ certificates. 

12. The inspection of the Model Schools shall be governed by the Regulations of the 
30th September, 1879, but the Minister is authorized, with the approval of the Education 
Department, to appoint any one or more Inspectors, in order, through him or them, to 

- secure a uniform standard and system of operations, as well as to afford useful informa- 
tion to County Boards, Public School Inspectors and Principals, in regard to the conduct 
of such schools, and other matters relating thereto. 


13. The foregoing shall take effect on and from the end of the summer vacation. 
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VIII.—AppointmMEenT oF EpGar A. Dickinson as Drawine Master at Ottawa Nor- 
MAL ScHOOL, provisionally (7th September, 1882). 


1X.—APPOINTMENTS 


Of William Scott, B.A., as Master, in Ottawa Normal School (22nd September, 1882), 

Of Charles Clarkson, M.A., as Head-master of Boys’ Model School, Toronto ; Mr. 8. H. 
Preston as Assistant Music Master in Toronto Normal and Model Schools, till the 
end of the year, and Richard Lewis as Teacher of Reading and the Methods of 
Instruction to students for Second Class Professional Certificates, till the end of the 
year. 


X.—Tue DeparTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS AND Pusiic ScHoon TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Regulations approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the 29th day of November, 
1882. 


1. For passing the Intermediate Examination, every Candidate is required to obtain 
twenty per cent. of the marks attainable on each subject taken by such Candidate, and 
forty per cent. of the aggregate of marks of the whole of such subjects. 


2. For passing the additional examination for non-professional Third Class Certifi- 
cates, every Candidate is required to obtain thirty per cent. of the marks attainable on 
each subject taken by such Candidate, and fifty per cent. of the aggregate of marks of the 
whole of such subjects. 


3. For passing the examination for non-professional Second Class Certificates, every 
Candidate is required to obtain, for Grade B, thirty per cent. of the marks attainable on 
each subject taken by such Candidate, and fifty per cent. of the aggregate of marks of the 
whole of such subjects, or, for Grade A, thirty per cent. on each subject, and sixty per 
cent. of the aggregate. 


4, Any Third Class Public School Teacher, whose Certificate was granted since the 
Regulations of July, 1877, came into force (‘‘ Compendium,” Part IV., chapter 7, page 
166), and whether or not the same has been extended, or has expired, may present himself 
and is eligible as a Candidate at the non-professional examination in July, 1883, for Third 
or Second Class Certificates, as he may select. Any Candidate who presented himself (or 
herself) at the Intermediate examination in July, 1882, and whether passed or not, but 
not otherwise disqualified, is similarly eligible as a Candidate at such examination in 
July, 1883. | 


5. A Candidate for any non-professional Teacher’s Certificate, but not for the Inter- 
mediate, may claim to have his papers re-read, under the following conditions :— 

(1) Such appeal or claim must be in the hands of the Minister on or before the 15th 
day of September ; and the ground of the appeal or claim must be specifically stated. 

(2) A deposit of two dollars must be made with the Department, which deposit will 
be returned to the Candidate if his appeal or claim is sustained, but otherwise will be for- 
feited. 

3) The Central Committee of Examiners shall meet as early as possible after the 
15th of September, and shall dispose of all the appeals without delay ; and no appeal 
shall subsequently be entertained on any ground whatever. 

(4) In dealing with appeals, the Central Committee of Examiners shall base their 
recommendation on the merits of the answers alone, without taking into view any other 
considerations that may be alleged. 

6. The subjects of Physiology and Hygiene, prescribed for Third Class Public School 


Teachers’ Certificates, being professional, will be examined upon at the end of the County 
Model School Session. 


7. At the professional examination of Candidates for Second Class Certificates, the 
Examiners will submit, in a separate report, for the information of the Education Depart- 
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ment, the names of the Candidates who may fail at such examination, and have not been 
permitted to come up again, together with the extent of the failure, the nature of the 
subjects, and the view taken in the Principal’s report in each case. 


8. The session for the professional training of First Class Candidates at the Education 
Department not having been yet established, a professional examination will be held in 
July, 1883, for Candidates who have passed the First Class non-professional examination, 
and having taught successfully for two years on a Second Class Certificate, may wish to 
qualify, by passing such examination, for a full First Class Certificate. 


9. Any person who can furnish satisfactory proof that he has taught successfully, 
for two years at least, on a Second Class Certificate, will also be permitted to present him- 
self in July, 1883, at such examination as the Minister may prescribe, in order to test his 
fitness for a First Class Certificate ; and if he passes such examination he will be exempt- 
ed from attendance at the proposed Session for the professional training of First Class 
Candidates. 


3. MINUTES OF DEPARTMENT. 


T.— CANCELLATION OF CERTIFICATE oF WILLIAM Ropert ARstRonG (5th January, 1882). 


IJ.—CrEnTRAL CoMMITTEE oF EXAMINERS. APPOINTMENT oF NEw MEMBERS (23rd 
January, 1882). 


That Maurice Hutton, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in the University of 
Toronto, and Nathan F. Dupuis, M.A. (Edinburgh), Professor of Chemistry and Mathe- 
matics in the University of Queen’s College, be appointed members of the Central Com- 
mittee of Examiners, in place of Professor Watson and John C. Glashan, whose terms of 
office have expired, and that William Dale, M.A., of the University of Toronto, be appointed 
for the residue of the period for which High School Inspector Marling was appointed ; 
and that the two High School Inspectors be and become ex-officio members of the said 
Central Committee, for considering the subjects of study, and questions for the High 
School Intermediate Examinations, and for all consultative purposes on such educational 
matters as may be referred to such Committee from time to time by the Minister ; and 
that it be an instruction to the Central Committee that while two Examiners should 
always be concerned in and responsible for the several questions in the respective sub- 
jects, their names or that of any Examiner should not in future be printed thereon or 
- published. 


ITI.—CANcELLATION OF CERTIFICATE oF JAMES SLATER (30th January, 1882). 


IV.—APppoInTMENT oF NATHANIEL GoRDON as Pustic ScHoot Inspector in Town OF 
ORANGEVILLE, APPROVED (8th February, 1882). 


V.—APPOINTMENT OF JOHN DeaArness AS Pusiic ScHoot INSpECTUR IN TowN oF 
Lonpon East, approven (15th February, 1882). 


VI.—AppoinTMENT OF WILLIAM CARLYLE as Pusiic ScnHoon Inspector In Town or 
INGERSOLL, APPROVED (8th February, 1882). 


VII.—APPoOINTMENT OF GILBERT D. Puart, B.A., as Pustic Scuoon Inspector In Town 
OF PIcTON, APPROVED (2nd March, 1882), 


| 
| 
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VIIL—Furruer REGULATIONS AS TO THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC 


Scnoot Tracuers’ CERTIFICATES (31st March, 1882). 
This is published as a Circular, and will also appear in the Compendium. 


1 X.—Sus-ExaMINERS APPOINTED FoR 1882 (4th April, 1882.) 


X.—APPOINTMENT OF EpmMunp B. Harrison as Pusitic ScHooot INspEcToR IN Town 


oF DRESDEN, APPROVED (16th April, 1882). 


XI.— APPOINTMENT OF EpmuNnpD B. Harrison Aas Pusiic ScHoo.t INSPECTOR IN Town 
or RIDGETOWN, APPROVED (14th April, 1882). 


XII.—APPOINTMENT oF JAMES B. GREY AS PUBLIC ScHOoL INSPECTOR IN TOWN OF 
NIAGARA, APPROVED (22nd April, 1882). 


XIII.—-PickERING CoLLEGE ALLOWED THE PRIVILEGE OF HOLDING HigH ScHoot Ex- 
AMINATIONS THEREIN (3rd May, 1882). 


That the application of the General Committee of Pickering College to be allowed 
the privilege of having the High School Intermediate and Entrance Examinations held 
within the College, subject to the appointment of the presiding Examiners by the De- 


_ partment, and upon the papers of the Department for such examinations respectively, the 


Committee being prepared to meet all the expenses of the examination, as in the case of 
the High School Board, be granted. 


XIV.-—AppiTionaL Sus-EXAMINERS APPOINTED (llth May, 1882). 


XV.—ADDITIONAL SuB-EXAMINERS APPOINTED (22nd June 1882). 


XVIL—Loretto Convent, LINDSAY, ALLOWED PRIVILEGE OF INTERMEDIATE EXAMIN- 
ATION (21st June, 1882). 


That the privilege of having the papers for the ensuing Intermediate Examination sub- 
mitted to such lady students of the Loretto Convent, Lindsay, as desire to obtain Public 
School Teachers’ Certificates, in the Convent itself, under such substitute as may be re- 
commended for the approval of the Education Department by the County Public School 
Inspector, and subject to the payment of any expense incurred thereby, be extended to 
the said Convent. 


XV1I.—AppITIONAL SuB-EXAMINERS APPOINTED (7th July, 1882). 


 XVIII.—APppoInTMENT oF Peter MacLean sas TEMPORARY INSPECTOR OF PUBLIC 


Scuoots 1n Atgoma AND Parry Sounp (24th July, 1882). 


XTX.—AppitionaL Sus-ExAMINER APPOINTED (24th July, 1882). 


XX.—ApporintMeNT oF G. W. Ross as Inspector or County Mopet ScHoots. 


That George W. Ross, the holder of a First Class Public School Teacher’s Certificate, 
and that of a Public School Inspector, be temporarily appointed as Inspector of County 
Model Schools (in accordance with the following recommendation of the Minister of 


> Education) :— 
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1. Under the twelfth of the new regulations, approved by Order in Council of the 31st 
of July last, it is provided that the Minister is authorized, with the approval of the De- 
partment, to appoint any one or more Inspectors, in order through him or them to secure 
a uniform standard and system of operations, as well as to afford useful information to 
County Boards, Public School Inspectors and Principals, in regard tothe conduct of such 
schools, and other matters relating thereto. 


2. Now that the new regulations are about to become applicable to the County 
Model Schools, the undersigned considers that this duty could be most usefully and bene- 
ficially discharged if it is entered upon at once, and continued to the close of the present 
session, and if this were effectually done during this period, it would probably secure such 
uniform standard and system of operations in each of such County Model Schools, as 
would render any such special inspection unnecessary in the future. 


3. The undersigned therefore recommends that this duty be entrusted to George W. 
Ross, being the holder of a First Class Public School Teacher’s Certificate, and that of a 
Public School Inspector, and with experience gained in such capacities and as member 
of the Central Committee of Examiners of this Department. 

His success in originally organizing the larger number of the County Model Schools 
in 1877, is an additional reason for this recommendation. 

It is also desirable that Mr. Ross should be instructed to hold a Teachers’ Institute 
meeting at the same time and in the same place where he is visiting the Model School. 


XXL—APPOINTMENT OF JOHN J. TILLEY AS TEMPORARY INSPECTOR oF CounTY MoDEL 
ScHoots (31st October, 1882). 


That John J. Tilley, Public School Inspector, be temporarily entrusted with the 
inspection of the Eastern County Model Schools. 


4, CIRCULARS TO INSPECTORS, TRUSTEES, AND TEACHERS. 


1.—AS TO USE OF UNAUTHORIZED Books IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It is again my duty to call your attention to the provisions of the Public School Law 
with respect to the use of Text-books. Public School Inspectors are required to see that 
no unauthorized books are used in the Public Schools. Trustees who permit such will 
lose their share of the Public School Grant, and Teachers substituting any such book for 
an Authorized Text-book are liable to be convicted and fined for such offence. 

W. J. Gage & Co’s “ New Series of Readers for use in Canadian Schools” 7s wnauthor- 
ized in the Province of Ontario, and therefore subject to the above provisions of the law. 


5th January, 1882. 


IIl.—GeEnNERAL INFORMATION AS TO TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. There appears to be still much misapprehension on the subject of Authorized 
Text-books in the Public and High Schools, and with respect to the duties of this depart- 
ment, School Corporations, Inspectors, and Teachers, and as to the rights of publishers. 


2. The duty imposed upon the late Council of Public Instruction, by the Act of 1871, 
of approving of Text-books in the Public and High Schools, has since continued. It is 
not a matter of discretion, but an imperative statutory obligation. It recognizes the 
salutary principle which has protected the schools in this Province from being flooded 
with Text-books—an evil found in almost every State of the Union ; and the absence of 
any departmental control in England is considered a defect there. | 


3. In the practical discharge of this duty the objects to be secured are—(1) educa- 
tional merit ; (2) good mechanical execution ; (3) reasonable economy in price ; (4) no 
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unnecessary changes or additions. Such essentials would fail to be secured if the depart- 
ment had not full control under this power of authorization. 


4, Experience has, however, justified the conclusion that in the production of needed 
Text-books the business enterprise of competing publishers can be well relied upon for 
their preparation, and that the possession by the Department of the copyright is less 
effective in control, than the conditions imposed upon the authorization of any Text-book 
or any new edition. | 


5. To secure competition it is necessary that two or more Text-books should be 
authorized in elementary subjects, and the improvement in all new Text-books since 1877 
proves its practical success. 


6. The only subject in which this principle was not applied in 1877 was that of 
Reading, and the then Canadian Series of Readers was left the only authorized series, 
from hesitation to make any change, the copyright being in the Department, and assumed 
to govern as to price and quality. These Readers had been prepared in 1868, and dissat- 
isfaction with them prevailed in 1877, and has now become general. 


7. One or more new series of Readers have thus become necessary, and the depart 
ment can probably best secure reasonable satisfaction in their production from the coz- 
petition, which has arisen amongst the publishers under which three series of Readers are 
to be submitted for the approval of the Department. One has already been published and 
the other two are in course of preparation. It may be necessary to repeat that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Department of determining what series of Readers will ade- 
quately meet the special requirements and conditions of the schools of this Province, as 
distinct from those of any other province or country. 


8. While the efforts of publishers in meeting the wants of our schools are to be en- 
couraged, they cannot ‘anticipate the authorization by the Department, or introduce un- 
authorized books into the schools without being prevented by all the means in the power 
of this department, and while School Trustees can exercise a choice between Authorized 
Text-books, any change of Text-books must be gradual, and no Teacher is permitted to 
make any change unless with the written approval of the School Board and the Public 
School Inspector, and also with the sanction of the Minister, and then after the full period 
of six months has elapsed. 


9. The Amended Regulations, approved 5th February, 1881, fully explain the re- 
lations between this Department and publishers, and the conditions to be complied with 


by them in order to obtain the authorization of any Text-book and as to any new edition 
thereof. 


25th January, 1882. 


IlI.—FurtuHer CrircuLaR AS TO TEXT-BOOKS. 


The public will please take notice that my first circular referred only to W. J. Gage & 
Company’s new series of Readers, but not to the Authorized Readers, editions of which 
by that firm and other publishers can be lawfully used in the schools. 

It is necessary also to state that such circular did not apply to any Authorized Text- 
books published by such firm, all of which can be lawfully used by School Corporations 
and Teachers. 

The advertisements and circulars of the Canada Publishing Company as to their pro- 
posed series of Readers, must not be understood by the public as in any way warranting 
their authorization, which can only be granted in any case by the Education Depart- 
ment after due consideration. 

7th February, 1882. 


TV.—Union Scuoou SEcTIONS. 


1. Union School Sections are such only as (1) comprise parts of two or more town- 
ships, or (2) part of one or more townships, and a town or incorporated village ; and 
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are distinguishable from unions of sections within the same township, and from Union 
School Divisions, which latter arise solely by operation of law, on a village becoming 
incorporated, and including within its limits any part of one or more School Sections of 
the Township, when so much of each section without such limits also becomes a part of 
the village for school purposes under the 83rd section of the Public Schools Act. So on 
a village becoming a town with extended limits, or a town, a city. 


2. Union School Sections, as well as Unions within one Township, and Union 
School Divisions, are governed with respect to their formation, dissolution or alteration 
by the special statutory provisions of the Public Schools Act (Revised Statutes, chap. 
204) and the amendments thereto. 


3. The basis or principle on which this whole legislation rests is the duty, incumbent 
upon every township, city, town, and village municpicality to supply efficient element- 
ary schooling to all children of school age within such municipality, by the exercise of 
the powers committed to their respective councils, and by co-operation in the functions 
entrusted to the School Corporations themselves. 


4, The first duty of every Township Council is to form the township into school 
sections, and by section 81 power is given to the council to pass by-laws to alter, divide 
or unite sections within the township ; and any such alteration, division or union is sub- 
ject to appeal under the 88th section to the County Council by its Committee; and also 
the refusal or neglect of the Township Council to do so, when requested by the Trustees 
or Inspector. It is to be borne in mind that the decision of the Committee continues in 
force for five years at least, and until afterwards duly changed by the Township Council. 


5. Such appeal to the County Council is confined to sections within the same town- 
ship, and the County Council has no jurisdiction under the 88th section over Union 
School Sections or Divisions. 


6. In any such case of alteration, division or union by the Township Council, 
express provision is made by the 85th section through a reference, for adjusting all claims 
consequent thereupon between the respective portions of the Township affected. 


7. The formation of Union School Sections is provided for by section 137, and the 
mode clearly expressed. It is requisite that each council concerned should pass a by-law 
to appoint its referee, at the first step, but any council may refuse to do so in its discre- 
tion, and in such event the proposed union cannot be formed. In case each council 
appoints its referee, the report of the referees should show the expediency of such 
union, the location of the school-house, or any change of site, and the term or period 
during which the union is to exist, with provisions for renewal. Under the 3rd section 
of the School Act of 1880, the referees, in case the councils do not agree, should deter- 
mine an equalized basis of assessment, on which the school rates in each year are to be 
levied in every part of the Union for its proportionate share, as well as the proportion 
to be contributed towards the erection of a school-house, if also reported upon by the 
referees, under sub-section 3 of section 137. 


8. Any alteration in the boundaries of a Union School Section, or the dissolution 
thereof, is provided for by the 140th section, as amended by the 17th section of the 
School Act of 1879, and the 9th section of the School Act of 1880. Their effect is that 
the council of any municipality in which part of the union is situate can alter or with- 
draw any part, or dissolve the union, subject to these conditions, viz. : (1) Council cannot 
add to the Union; (2) previous petition of majority of ratepayers of part to be dealt 
with is necessary ; (3) the passing of by-law three months before Ist January next follow- 
ing ; and (4) that such by-law should provide for either forming a new section of the 
parts withdrawn, or adding them to some existing section or sections of the Township. 
When the by-law for such alteration, withdrawal, or dissolution has been passed, a 
reference is provided by the 140th section (as amended by the School Act of 1879), under 
which any disagreement between the Municipalities concerned as to the terms of such 
alteration, withdrawal, or dissolution is to be determined ; and by the School Act of 1880 
the provisions of section 150 are extended to the case of any dissolution of a Union Sec- 
tion for any cause, under which the referees are competent to value and adjust all rights 
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and claims consequent upon such disunion, and determine by what Municipality or 
portion thereof, and in what manner the same shall be settled, and the disposition of the 
of the Union, and any payment by one portion to the other. 


9. While the 9th section of the Act of 1880 provides that the 140th section of the 
Public Schools Act is not to be construed to authorize such alteration by the council of 
either municipality as would add any further portions of such municipality to such 
Union School Section, it is competent for the councils of both municipalities in their 
discretion to agree thereupon and to pass by-laws for giving effect thereto by appointing 
referees, with the like powers as in the case of the formation of unions. 


10. When Union School Divisions arise by operation of law, as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, the council of the township, by section 7 of the School Act of 1880, is competent 
to withdraw any portion of its School Section not within the municipal limits of the 
Village or Town, by by-law to be passed before the 1st day of October in any year, which 
by-law should provide for either forming a new section of the parts withdrawn, cr adding 
the same to any section or sections of the township. Any disagreement as to the terms 
of such withdrawal is to be determined by the like reference as is provided for in the 
case of the alteration or dissolution of Union School Sections. 


11. So long as Union School Sections or Union School Divisions exist, their rela- 
tions are governed by the provisions of section 3 of the School Act of 1880 in the several 
particulars therein mentioned, including an equalized basis of assessment for school rates ; 
and in case of any alteration, withdrawal or dissolution of the portions comprising Union 
School Sections or Union School Divisions, any municipality concerned possesses the 
right, in case of any disagreement, to have the terms settled by the referees, and this would 
include any matter in difference arising upon or from such proposed alteration, with- 
drawal or dissolution. 


12. It is also to be noticed that the effect of the 85th section is to authorize the 
Township Councils, in the case of formation, alteration or dissolution of a Union School 
Section with another municipality, as well as of any school section in the same town- 
ship, to appoint valuators as therein provided for adjusting all claims consequent thereon 
between the respective portions of the Township affected as amongst themselves. 


31st March, 1882. 


Y.—InstRuctions Aas TO THE DuRATION, RENEWAL, AND ENDORSEMENT OF THIRD CLASS 
Pusric ScHoot TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND THEIR EXTENSION; ALSO AS TO THY 
GRANTING OF THIRD CxLass District CERTIFICATES AND OF TEMPORARY CERTIFICATES, 


1. The changes made in the School Act of last Session with respect to Third Class 
County Board Certificates, and Third Class District Certificates, render some modification 
of the Instructions to Public School Inspectors in the Compendium, at page 241, Appen- 
dix D, necessary. 


) 2. It will be seen that under the first section of this Act, the holder of a Third 
Class County Board Certificate (when awarded by the Board after passing through the 
County Model School) becomes entitled to be employed as a duly qualified Public School 
‘Teacher in any county of the Province, without being required to obtain the endorsement 
of the Public School Inspector thereof. 


| 3. The effect of this section is therefore to dispense with the necessity of obtaining 
the endorsement of the Public School Inspector of the county, when school trustees therein 
desire to engage as their teacher the holder of such Third Class Certificate so granted by 
the Board of another county. 


4. The result of this amendment will therefore be to give greater value to such class 
of Certificates, which, owing to the uniform examination questions and values assigned 
through the Central Committee on the results of the non-professional examination, and 
by the County Boards as to the professional examination, have since July, 1881, become 
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of nearly equal value throughout the Province. There is the further advantage in the 
liberty given to Public School Trustees to engage such teachers, and thus affording to 
each teacher better chances of employment, as well as to better adjust the supply of 
teachers relatively to the demands therefor. 


5. It will also be seen that under the second section of the Act the respective 
powers of Public School Inspectors and of the Minister of Education in granting an 
extension of a Third Class County Board Certificate are defined as to their exercise in 
each case, being now made dependent upon the fitness, aptness, and success in teaching 
of each teacher applying, according to the separate and independent reports of the School 
Trustees employing him, and of the Inspector, to be made to the Education Department 
by the Ist of June in each year. The teacher is thereupon entitled at the expiration of 
the term of his Third Class Certificate to apply for an extension, and for such period as 
the circumstances of his case may justify. 


6. In reference to the former Regulations and Instructions to Inspectors, as to the 
extension of Third Class Certificates, it was provided that extensions should only be 
granted in two classes of cases :— > 


(1) To enable the candidate to qualify for a Second Class Certificate and to attend « 
the Normal School, but not to exceed two years. 

(2) In the case of a Third Class Teacher, who had many years’ experience, and was 
of proved ability as a teacher, or of special fitness for the school in which he was en- 
gaged, his Certificate might be made permanent, or extended for such period as the 
Minister might deem advisable. 

The recommendation of the County Inspector in both class of cases was necessary, 
and also his judgment as to the ability, qualifications, and efficiency of the applicant ; 
also certificates as to satisfactory teaching from Trustees ; while the Regulations reserved 
to the Minister full liberty to form his own judgment upon these recommendations. 


7. The object of this amendment is to furnish the Minister with more information 
of the actual teaching record in each year of each applicant for an extension, but it does 
not alter in any particular the conditions on which extensions can only be granted, under 
the Regulations, which are still in force in their integrity, and which apply to the two 
classes of cases above mentioned, and require the special recommendation of the Inspector 
with every application before the Minister is in a position even to consider it ; but with 
the additional information to be supplied under this amendment, he will be better enabled 
to deal with each application on its merits, and, if an extension is granted or refused, the 
record on which the conclusion is based is open for the information of the teacher and 
the public. 

8. Under the third section of the Act, Third Class District Certificates may be 
granted, subject to the Regulations of the Education Department, but only valid for the 
territorial and remote districts named in the third section, and in the northern parts of 
the Counties of Victoria, Peterborough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington, 
and Renfrew. ‘These certificates will take the place of the Temporary Certificates, 
authorized under the present Regulations, and will be confined to districts so poor in 
resources that the Trustees are not able to employ County Third Class Certificated Teachers. 
This change will do away with a large proportion of Temporary Certificates, which were 
sanctioned owing to the poverty of such sections. A Board of Examiners is to be con- 
stituted for each district, and the result should be to secure more efficient Teachers in 
such districts than are now found. 


9. The former Regulations as ‘to the granting by Inspectors of Temporary Certificates 
with the sanction of the Minister continue in full force, and govern each application. 


10. It will be seen from the foregoing that the powers of County Boards in granting — 
Third Class Certificates, and in renewing the same, have not been altered or affected by 
any of the provisions of the School Act of last Session. 


24th April, 1882. 
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VI.—As TO APPLICATION OF TEACHERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SUPERANNUATION Funp, 
| (To Pustic Scoot Iyspxcrors). 


1, With respect to the two half-yearly payments of $2 each for the compulsory 
yearly subscription of $4 from all male Public School Teachers, it is desirable that your 
deductions in respect thereof from each such Teacher’s salary, should be made in the 
orders you may give during each half-year of such Teacher’s service, and that in your 
return of such payments each subscription of $2 should be credited to its respective 
half of the calendar year. All deductions of $2 made from the salary of any Teacher 
between the Ist January, 1882, and the 30th June, 1882 (or to summer vacation), 
should be returned for such half-year ; and so from the lst July, 1882, to the 31st 
December, 1882 (or Christmas vacation). 


2. In order that this arrangement may begin and take effect from the Ist January 
last, any sums since that date paid and reported as applicable to the last half of the year 
1881, will be transferred in the accounts of this Department to the credit of the half- 
year ending on the 30th June. 


3. In order also to secure uniformity throughout, in this mode of keeping the 
accounts of all such subscriptions, it will be necessary for Public School Inspectors to 
make the deductions half-yearly in the intervals between the beginning of the Christmas 
and of the summer vacation, and vice versa. 


June 26, 1882. 


VIL.—Recutations or 3lst Jury, 1882. GENERAL CIRCULAR. 


1. In distributing to those officially concerned in the administration of our Public 
and High Schools, the Regulations recently approved by His Honour the Administrator 
in Executive Council, I am also desirous of showing generally their probable effect in 
accomplishing further beneficial results in these branches of our system. 


9. With this object, I submitted in my last Report, as inferences from the facts and 
experiences of the last five years, such recommendations as would contribute to the 
improvement of the means necessary for securing every child elementary education suffi- 
cient for any career in life, as well as a system adapted to meet the wants of all classes. 


3. The amendments introduced by the new Regulations will give effect to such 
recommendations, and should.exercise a useful and wholesome influence upon the general 
education of the Province, which, as stated in my Report (p. 242), ‘1s as much concerned 
in the rearing up of a moral as well as an intelligent population, and securing honesty 
and fair dealing as essential qualities of every citizen, as well as mental culture.” 


4, Elementary education can become more efficient and thorough when proper prin- 
ciples and methods are known and practised by the teacher, and the studies are adapted 
to the natural growth of each child in mind and body. 


5. With respect to Public Schools, the Regulations accordingly provide for a clear 
distinction between the elementary and secondary subjects, in placing them in the first 
four classes, and 5th and 6th respectively, and also for the following :— 


(1) The subjects in the Course are not to be taken as obligatory upon all Public 
School Boards and trustees without discrimination, but only so far as, in their judgment, 
the circumstances of their schools will allow; while, in order to secure in some measure 
practical results, they are authorized to require the teacher to give occasional lessons in 
Elementary Physics (including Mechanics) and Principles of Agriculture. Science 
Primers by Huxley, Roscoe, and Stewart, and Professor Tanner’s (F.C.8.) Principles of 
Agriculture have therefore been authorized as lesson-books for these purposes. 

(2) It is also made the duty of the Central Committee of Examiners of this Depart- 
ment to prepare special suggestions for the guidance of Public School Trustees, and for 
the benefit of teachers, as explanatory of the subjects in the Course of Study, and as to 
the methods of teaching them. 
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(3) While it is the Inspector’s important duty to inspect and report upon the condi- 
tion of each school to the Department, and from his experience and special knowledge 
to advise and aid trustees and teachers, the new Regulations recognize the trustees 
chosen by the ratepayers, as the local officials who are entrusted with full powers of 
management of the schools, and their teacher, as the competent instructor of the pupils. 
Hence changes in the Course of Study, formerly permissible with the Inspector approving, 
as well as the time of teaching, are now left to the judgment of the trustees, in concert 
with their teacher, according as the circumstances of their school will allow. : 

(4) While larger educational benefits can be obtained through improved methods of 
teaching and discipline, yet success and useful results depend mainly upon the knowledge 
of the teacher, and his capacity to efficiently teach the several elementary subjects. The 
training, therefore, of every teacher in the best methods of giving the /irst lessons in the 
subjects of the first Four Classes of the Public School, is essential ; and since 1877 oppor- 
tunities for gaining professional instruction, in addition to general education, have been 
afforded to every candidate through the County Model Schools and the two Provincial 
Normal Schools. ‘The experience of the last five years has proved the practical success 
of this principle, which is a distinctive feature, if not a discovery, in our system. __ 

(5) The new Regulations respecting County Model Schools and the Provincial 
Normal Schools are framed to secure greater efficiency in Third and Second Class Public 
School Teachers for the elementary subjects of the first four classes of the Public Schools, 
by longer sessions and improved. professional instruction on the part of Principals and 
Masters, in order to develop the capacities of the student into the fuller knowledge of 
the teacher. 


6. It is also proposed to establish an Autumn Session at this Department for the 
Professional Instruction of candidates for First-class Provincial Certificates, and thus 
give them the opportunity of acquiring more advanced professional and scientific know- 
ledge for their duties as teachers of higher positions, and as Inspectors, Head Masters, 
and Assistants in High Schools. 


7. The Regulations as to High Schools have been amended with the object of 
extending their usefulness, as a necessary component part of our Provincial system, and 
removing any injurious tendencies in their work of secondary education, which may have 
been observed during the last five years, and especially such as have been attributed to 
‘the Intermediate.” Hence the following desirable provisions :— 


(1) In the Lower School, the course of study has been made more flexible. The 
obligatory subjects are now confined to such as are essential in Secondary Education, 
viz. : English Grammar and Literature, with Composition, History, and Geography, 
Aritmetic and Book-keeping, Drill and Calisthenics. While a list of the optional sub- 
jects is given for the guidance of High School Boards, they are not required to provide 
means of instruction in all of them, but only in such as,‘in the judgment of each Board, 
the occasion or circumstances of their school render expedient. 

The High School Board can also arrange, without reference to the High School 
Inspector, the order in which the essential subjects are taken up, the amount of work 
and time to be given, and the number of classes, according to the particular circum- 
stances of its school. 

(2) The former Intermediate Examination, with its four obligatory group of sub- 
jects, practically determined that Algebra and Euclid, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
or Latin, or French, or German, should be taken up in the Lower School by every can- 
didate, without reference to sex ; and as the condition on which Collegiate Institutes 
could alone be established or continue to exist, demanded 60 male pupils studying Latin 
or Greek, it was evident that in their case an artificial and injurious stimulus was given 
to the study of Latin in the Lower School by a large number of pupils, to the loss of 
much needed Secondary Education in English and other useful studies. i 


This Intermediate also served as the non-professional examination for Third and 


Second Class Public School Teachers’ Certificates, and for entrance to the Ontario College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. From its first institution by the late Council of Public In- 
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struction until 1880, the large sum of $14,000 was distributed from the Annual Legis- 

lative High School Grant, as ‘‘ Payments upon its Results,” to the different High Schools. 
The injurious tendencies referred to would appear to have been occasioned by the 

nature of this examination, and the objects to be directly gained by successful results. 

(3) The new Intermediate Examination has been made a test only of the fitness of 
each pupil to proceed to the Upper School ; and the obligatory subjects are now confined 
to three groups instead of four, and limited to English Grammar and Literature, Com- 
position, Dictation, Arithmetic, and one of the following subjects or groups, at the option 
of each candidate, viz.: (1) Algebra and Euclid; (2) History and Geography ; (3) any 
two of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany ; (4) Latin ; (5) French or German [with, 
when selected by the parent or guardian of the pupil, Music or Drawing]. 

(4) In the Upper School, while the subjects may be as high as required for First 
Class non-professional Teachers’ Certificates, and for Junior and Senior Matriculation, 
yet the parent or guardian of any child is at liberty to select, with the approval of the 
Head Master, any authorized subjects which will best suit the purposes of such child. 

(5) High School Boards can, if they choose, provide instruction in Botany, and Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Agriculture, and appropriate Text-books are authorized for these 
purposes. 

8. In the distribution of the High School grant, any payments upon the results of 
the Intermediate are no longer to be recognized, and instead, each school will receive a 
fixed grant, and in addition an amount regulated by amount of salaries paid to teachers. 
Collegiate Institutes will receive, in addition, a special grant. 


9. The new Regulations with respect to Collegiate Institutes require the following 
conditions to be complied with, viz.: Suitable buildings and premises ; laboratory and 
apparatus for teaching Chemistry practically ; four masters, specially qualified in English, 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Modern Languages ; and the excellence of 
the school thus required must be always maintained. No new Collegiate Institute is to be 
established unless all these conditions are fulfilled, and unless the yearly salaries of the 
four masters shall amount in the aggregate to [$4,500]. 


10. While the Regulations provide separate and distinct Examinations for the Third 
and Second Class Public School Teachers’ Certificates, candidates for the Third Class must 
have also successfully passed the new High School Intermediate, which will count pro 
tanto in their examination. 

_ The non-professional examination for Second Class Certificates, after 1883, can only 
be entered upon after an interval of a year from passing that required for the Third 
Class. Any female candidate at either of the Teachers’ examinations may substitute for 
Algebra, one of the subjects of French, German, Music, or Botany, as she may desire, 
and which she has not taken at the Intermediate. 

Candidates for First Class Certificates are required to attend the Autumn Session, 
when established, for professional instruction at this Department, and obtain a certificate 
as one of the conditions for a full First Class Provincial Certificate. 


11. The general principle which will be found underlying these amendments is to 
leave with School Boards and Trustees, Public and High, with their Teachers, a large 
scope in providing instruction according as the occasion or circumstances of the parti- 
cular school make it desirable in their judgment ; as well as full authority to give effect 
to their conclusions. At the same time the necessary means, especially in the training of 
teachers for improving the standard and increasing their qualifications, thereby securing 
larger benefits to their pupils, will be made more effective by the Education Department 
with little increase of expenditure. 

August 2nd, 1882. 


VII1.—InrormaTION as TO County Mop. ScHoOLs. 


1. The Regulations of the Department which have been in force since 1877, by 
virtue of the Act passed in the Session of that year, require, amongst other conditions 
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for obtaining a Third Class Teacher's Certificate, that each candidate must have attended 
for one session at a County Model School for professional instruction, and at its close be 
examined in the work of the session and upon subjects connected with the practice of 
teaching. If the candidate is successful in obtaining his Professional Certificate, as the 
result of such attendanee at the County Model School, and has also passed the examin- 
ation required in the non-professional subjects, including those prescribed for the High. 
School Intermediate, the County Board of Examiners may then lawfully grant such can- 
didate a Third Class Certificate, which will constitute hima Public School Teacher of the 
Third Class, and thereupon legally qualified for employment by Public School Trustees. 


2. The County Model School is therefore a necessary institution in each county 
throughout the Province, and the requisite supply of Third Class Teachers in each county 
cannot be adequately provided for or maintained in the absence of such school. 


3. It is now obligatory upon every County Council to provide the like amount as 
the Department in.each year, up to $150, for County Model School purposes, and the 
County Board of Examiners can require the further payment of $5 from each student. 
With this larger remuneration all occasion for dissatisfaction on the part of any Public 
School Board should disappear, especially when there is but one session in the year. The 
County Boards have had no difficulty in the past in arranging with the Public School 
Boards for the use of one of the public schools for this purpose, possessing the necessary 
teaching staff and other requisites required by the Regulations of the Department, and 
these have since been made easier for School Boards to comply therewith. ; 


4, The experience of the practical working and benefits of the County Model 
Schools, since their establishment in 1877, as county institutions, for the professional 
training of Third Class Teachers as one of the requisite conditions to their being allowed 
to teach in any school, has fully justified their establishment, and their increased profi- 
ciency for this work, is proposed to be obtained under the new Regulations on this sub- 
ject, approved on the 31st July, 1882, which will also supply further information. 


21st September, 1882. 


1[X.—HuieH ScHooks. 


Information for the guidance of High School Boards and Head Masters as to Instruction 
in the Subjects of Study, wnder the Regulations now wm force. 


1. The Course of Study has been made so flexible that High School Boards may in 
their judgment decide upon what subjects should be taught, having regard to the circum- 
stances of their schools, so long as instruction in the most essential subjects of secondary 
education is afforded. Drawing has also been removed from the obligatory list to the 
optional. 


2. The nature and extent of instruction in the obligatory subjects are as follows :— 


(1) English Grammar.—Review of Elementary work ; Orthography, Etymology and 
Syntax ; Derivation of Words ; Analysis of Sentences ; Rendering of Poetry into Prose. 

(2) English Literature.—Critical Reading of portions of the Works of Authors, to 
be prescribed from time to time by the Department. 

(3) Composition and Reading.—(a) Composition—The Framing of Sentences ; 
Familiar and Business Letters ; Abstracts of Readings or Lectures ; Themes ; generally 
the Formation of a good English style. (b) Reading and Elocution—including the learn- 
ing by heart and recitation of selected passages from standard authors. 

(4) Dictation. 

(5) History and Geography.—(a) Leading Events of English and Canadian History ; 
also of Roman History, from the commencement of the Second Punie War to the death 
3 he (b) A fair course of Elementary Geography, Mathematical, Physical and 

olitical. 

(6) Arithmetic and Book-keeping.—(a) Arithmetic—Simple and Compound Rules ; 
Vulgar and Decimal~ Fractions ; Proportion ; Percentage in its various applications ; 
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Square Root. (6) Book-keeping—Single and Double Entry ; Commercial Forms and 
Usages ; Banking, Custom House and General Business Transactions. 

(7) Drill and Calisthenics.—(a) Drill—The following portions of Squad drill ; Posi- 
tion of the soldier ; standing at ease ; dressing a squad with intervals; turnings ; exten- 
sion motions ; saluting ; instruction in marching ; balance step, without advancing ; ad- 
_vancing; the slow march; the halt; stepping out; stepping short; marking time; 
stepping back ; changing feet ; quick march ; side, or closing step ; turning when on the 
march ; squad drill in single rank ; marching and turning ; marching in file ; diagonal 
march. (6) The boys to be ranged in companies, sized from both flanks, and told off in 
companies, half-companies and sections, and practised in the marches and variations of 
step which have been taught in single rank; the formation of fours; increasing and 
diminishing front ; wheeling ; forming company square. (c) Calisthenics for girls. 


3 The nature and extent of instruction in any of such optional subjects, as the High 
School Board may select and direct in their judgment, are as follows :— 


(1) Algebra and Euclid.—(a) Algebra—Elementary Rules; Factoring ; Greatest 
Common Measure ; Least Common Multiple; Square Root ; Fractions ; Surds ; Simple 
Equations of one, two and three unknown quantities; Easy Quadratics. (6) Huclhd— 
Books I. and II., with easy exercises ; Application*of Geometry to the Mensuration of 
Surfaces ; Volumes of Parallelopipeds and Prisms, and of the Sphere, Cylinder, and Cone. 

(2) Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Botany.—(a) Natural Philosophy—Compo- 
sition and. Resolution of Forces ; Principle of Moments ; Centre of Gravity ; Mechanical 
Powers ; Ratio of the Power to the Weight in each ; Pressure of Liquids ; Specific Gravity 
and modes of determining it ; the Barometer, Siphon, Common Pump, Forcing Pump and 
Air Pump. (b) Chemistry— Cumbustion ; the Structure and Properties of Flame ; 
Nature and Composition of ordinary Fuel. The Atmosphere—Its Constitution ; Effect 
of Animal and Vegetable Life on its Composition. Water—Chemical peculiarities of 
Natural Waters, such as Rain-water, River-water, Spring-water, Sea-water. Preparation 
and properties of Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Chlorine, Sulphur, Phosphorus, 
and of their more important compounds ; Combining Proportions by weight and by vol- 
ume; Symbols and Nomenclature. (c) Botany—The Elements of Structural Botany, 
with special reference to the study of Canadian Plants. 

(3) Latin and Greek.—(a) Latin—The Accidence and the Principal Rules of Syntax 
and Prosody ; Exercises; portions of Works in prose and verse, as prescribed from time 
to time ; Learning by heart selected portions ; Re-translation into Latin of easy passages. 
(6) Greek—Eiementary Grammar and Exercises. 

(4) French or German.—(a) French—The Accidence and Principal Rules of Syntax ; 
Exercises ; portions of De Fivas’ Introductory French Reader and French authors, as 
prescribed from time to time; Re-translation of easy passages into French ; Rudiments 
of Conversation. (b) German—The Accidence and the Principal Rules of Syntax ; Exer- 
cises ; portions of Adler’s Reader and German Authors, as prescribed from time to time ; 
Re-translation of easy passages into German ; Rudiments of Conversation. 

(5) Music—Elementary Principles. 

(6) Drawing—Linear and Freehand—Elementary Principles. 

(7) Physiology and Hygiene—Elementary. 

(8) Principles of Agriculture—Hlementary. 

(9) Household arts—as Sewing, Cooking and Housekeeping. 


4. Intermediate Hxamination—The obligatory subjects for such examination are as 
follows: (1) English Grammar ; (2) English Literature ; (3) Composition ; (4) Dictation ; 
(5) Arithmetic ; and (6) one of the following subjects or groups of subjects at the option 
of each pupil, viz. : (a) Algebra and Euclid; (6) History and Geography ; (c) any two of 
the following three : Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany ; (¢) Latin ; (¢) French or 
German, with, when selected by the parent or guardian of the pupil, Music or Drawing. 


5. Candidates for Third Class Certificates are required to pass in the following sub- 
jects prescribed at the Intermediate Examination, viz.: (1) English Grammar ; (2) 
English Literature; (3) Composition ; (4) Dictation ; (5) Arithmetic ; (6) one of the 
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optional subjects or groups above prescribed ; and at the additional Examination pre- 
scribed by the Amended Regulations respecting the obtaining of Public School Teachers’ 
Certificates, and in the same week with the Intermediate, the following : (1) Mental 
Arithmetic ; (2) Two of the optional subjects or groups of subjects prescribed for the In- 
termediate Examination, in addition to the one taken by such Candidate at his Intermedi- 
ate Examination, provided that the groups of Algebra and Euclid, and of History and: 
Geography, must be taken, either at the Intermediate or additional examination. A 
female candidate may, at such Examination, substitute for Algebra any one of the sub- 
jects of French, German, Music, or Botany, in which she has not been examined at the: 
Intermediate. The subject of Physiology and Hygiene being professional, is examined 
upon at the end of the County Model School Session. 


6. The subjects for the Non-Professional Examination of Second Class Candidates 
are the same as those required to be taken by Candidates for Non-Professional Third 
Class Certificates, but the questions are to be separate and distinct, and of a higher stan- 
dard. This examination is to take place in the same week, and, as far as may be, 
concurrently with the Intermediate. 


7. The works or portions thereof prescribed for instruction during the School year 
1882-3, and for Candidates at the Departmental Examinations in July next, are as. 
follows :— 


English Interature.—Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France (Bohn’s 
Edition), Vol. II., from “I find a preacher” to “Early Church ;” also Goldsmith’s 
_ Traveller, or Scott’s Marmion, as the parent or guardian of any pupil or candidate may 
select. 


(The edition of Goldsmith’s Traveller published by Copp, Clark and Company is recommended—retail 
price, in paper, 10 cents ; in cloth, 15 cents.) 
Latin.—Cesar, Bellum Britannicum (B. G., B. IV., cc. 20—36 ; B. V., ce. 8—23);. 
Cicero, Pro Archia ; and Virgil, Aineid, B. V., vv. 1—361. 
French.— Reader pp. 49 to end ; Emile de Bonnechose, Lazare Hoche. 


German.—Reader, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Parts; Schiller, Belagerung von Antwerpen, 
Der Taucher. 


8. The subjects for Non-Professional Examinations of First Class Candidates are as. 
follows :— 


I.—For Grave C. 
English Language and Itterature. 


Grammar.—A thorough acquaintance with the subject is required. 

Composition.—Candidates are required to show, by passing an examination on this 
subject, and by the character of their answers in other subjects, that they are in the habit 
of writing the English language correctly. . 

Hiymology.—Candidates are required to know the prefixes, the affixes, and the prin- 
cipal Latin and Greek roots, and to be able to analyze etymologically the easier words in 
the reading books. 

Literature.—Candidates are required to have a general acquaintance with English 
Literature and its history, and specially with the portions above prescribed, together with 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. and Macaulay’s Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau. 


History and Geography. 


History.—A special knowledge of the history of England between 1688 and 1820, 
as presented in Green’s Short History of the English People, and in Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History, chapters 15 and 16. 

Geography.—North America, Europe, and the British Empire. 


Mathematics. 


Algebra.—Fundamental Operations ; Involution and Evolution; Resolution into 
Factors ; Principle of Symmetry ; [Theory of Divisors ; Fractions ; Ratio, Proportion, 
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and Variation ; Theory of Indices ; Surds ; Arithmetical, Geometrical, and Harmonical 
Progression ; Scales of Notation; Permutations and Combinations ; Introduction to 
Binomial Theorem ; Simple and Quadratic Equations, with relations between Roots and 
Co-efficients ; Problems. 

Arithmetic and Menswration.—To know the subject in theory and practice. To be 
‘able to solve problems with accuracy, neatness, and despatch. To be familiar with rules 
for Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids. 


Geometry.—Euclid, Books I. to IV. (inclusive), Book VI., and definitions of Book 
V. Exercises. 


Llementary Mechanics. 


Statics.—Equilibrium of Forces acting in one Plane; Parallelogram of Forces, 
Parallel Forces, Moments, Couples, Centre of Gravity, Virtual Work, Machines, Friction, 
Experimental Verifications. 

Dynamics.—Measurement of Velocities and of Accelerations ; Laws of Motion, 
Energy, Momentum, Uniform and Uniformly Accelerated Motion, Falling Bodies, Ex- 
perimental Verifications, | 

Hydrostatics.—Pressure of Fluids, Specific Gravities, Floating Bodies, Density of 
Gases as depending on Pressure and Temperature, Construction and use of the more 
simple Instruments and Machines. 

Physical Science. 


Chemistry.—Definition of Chemistry and of Chemical Action. Indestructibility of 
Matter. Simple and Compound Substances. Laws of Chemical Combination by Weight 
and by Volume. Principles of Chemical Nomenclature. Symbolic and Graphic Notations. 
‘Classification of Elements into Metals and Non-metals, into Positive and N egative 
Elements. 

Theory of atoms and molecules. Empirical, molecular, and constitutional formule, 
Absolute, latent, and active valency. Classification according to valency. Atomic and 
molecular combination. Graphic formule. Definition of simple and compound radicals. 
Chemical equations. 

French and English systems of weights and measures. Their convertibility. Ex- 
pansion of gases by heat. Reduction of gaseous volume to standard pressure and 
temperature. Calculation of the weight and volume of gases. Calculation of chemical 
quantities by weight. Calculation of empirical formule from percentage composition. 

The preparation and properties of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, silicon, boron, phosphorus, and arsenic. 

The allotropic modifications of oxygen, carbon, sulphur, boron, and phosphorus. 

The preparation, properties and composition of water, hydrogen, peroxide, the com- 
pounds of nitrogen with oxygen and with hydroxyl, ammonia and the ammoniac salts 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, carbonic acid, the carbonates, light carburetted 
hydrogen, acztylene, heavy carburetted hydrogen, hydrochloric acid,) the oxides and 
oxyacids of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, hydrobromic, hydryodic, and hydrofluoric acids, 
the oxides and oxyacids of sulphur, hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen disulphide, carbon 
disulphide, silica, silicic acid, silicic hydride, boron trioxide, boric acid, phosphuretted 
hydrogen, the oxides and oxyacids of phosphorus, arsinuretted hydrogen, arsenious and 
arsenic acids, and the arsenic sulphides. 

Manufacture of hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. Composition and manu- 
facture of bleaching powder. Theory of bleaching. Structure of flame. Suitability of 
water for domestic purposes. Causes of temporary and of permanent hardness of water. 
The atmosphere, its constitution ; effects of animal and vegetable life upon its constitution. 
Names and formule of some of the more important silicious minerals. 

The chief properties of the following named metals ; their reduction from their ores ; 
and the preparation, properties, and composition of their more important compounds :— 
The monad metals, especially potassium, sodium and silver ; the dyad metals, barium, 
strontium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, cadmium, mercury, and copper; and gold, aluminium, 
lead, platinum, nickel, cobalt, iron, manganese, and chromium. 

Manufacture of soda-ash, glass, porcelain, and earthernware. 
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Heat.—Definitions of heat and of temperature. Construction and use of the 
mercurial thermometer. Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales, and the conversion of the read- 
ings of either into those of the other. Correction for change of zero. Dilatation of solids. 
Definition of co-efficient of expansion. Linear dilatation — methods of Lavoisier and . 
Ramsden. Cubical dilatation of solids. Relation of cubical to linear expansion. Dilata- 
tion of liquids. Apparent and real dilatation. Determination of the co-efficient of 
expansion—lIst, by the thermometer ; 2nd, by the specific gravity bottle; and 3rd, by 
weighing a solid in the liquid. Method of Dulong and Petit for the determination of 
the absolute dilatation of mercury. Dilatation of water. Dilatation of gases. 
Relation between pressure and temperature of air whose volume remains the same. Air 
thermometer. Application of the laws of dilatation. Graham’s mercurial pendulum and 
Harrison’s gridiron pendulum. Expansion and contraction of solids, Illustrations of 
precautions which changes of volume by heat and cold render necessary in the arts. 
Liquefaction and solidification. Laws observed by substances which do not change their 
composition in passing from the solid to the liquid state. Change of density produced in 
the act of melting. Latent heat of fusion. Influence of pressure on melting-point. 
Freezing mixtures. Laws observed by substances which do not change their composition 
in passing from the liquid to the solid state. Regelation, vaporization, and condensation. 
Various methods of vaporization. Influence of pressure. Of the nature of the vessel 
and of substances dissolved upon the boiling point. Leidenfrost’s phenomenon. Sub- 
limation. Condensation of gases. Density of gases and vapours. Dewpoint instruments. 
Daniell’s, Regnault’s, and Mason’s wet and dry bulb hygrometer. Radiant heat. Re- 
flection, refraction, and absorption. Theory of exchanges. Heat equilibrium of surfaces 
of plates. Formation of dew. Conduction of heat. Definition of conductivity. Forbes’ 
method of determining conductivity of solids. Difference between transmission of heat 
and transmission of temperature. Safety lamps. Conductivity of liquids—Guthrie’s 
method. Convection of liquids. Convection in gases. Trade winds. Specific heat—lst, 
method of mixture ; 2nd, method by fusion of ice (Bunsen’s calorimeter) ; and 3rd, method 
by cooling. Regnault’s method for determining specific heat of liquids. Regnault’s 
method for determining specific heat of gases. Influence of the state of a substance on its 
specific heat. Facts covered by the term Latent Heat—-The latent heat of water and of 
steam. Relation between heat and mechanical effect—-Davy’s, Rumford’s, and Joule’s 
experiments. Definition of mechanical equivalent of heat. Derivation of mechanical 
equivalent of heat from the condensation of gases. Nature of flame. 


I1.—For Grapes A AND B. 


1.—Department of English Language and Interature, with History and Geography. 
The English Language: 


Composition. 

History and Etymology of the English Language. 

Rhetorical Forms. 

Prosody. 

Books of Reference ; Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue ; Abbot and Seeley’s 
English for English People ; Bain’s Composition and Rhetoric ; Marsh’s English Language 
and Literature, Lectures VI. to XI. inclusive. 


English Literature : 


(1) History of English Literature, from Chaucer to the end of the reign of James I. 
Books of Reference : Craik’s History of the English Literature and Language. Marsh’s 
English Language and Literature, Lectures VI. to XI. inclusive. 

(2) Specified works of standard authors prescribed for July 1883 :— 

Chaucer—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Shake- 
speare—Antony and Cleopatra. Candidates are recommended to consult some ‘such 
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work as Dowden’s Mind and Art of Shakespeare, or Gervinus’s Commentaries. Pope— 
Prologue to the Satires. Addison—The Selections from Addison’s Contributions to the 


Spectator, made by J. Arnold, under the headings (1) Manners, Fashions, and Humours ; 


and (2) Tales and Allegories (Clarendon Press Series). Wordsworth — Sonnets, in 
Matthew Arnold’s Selection. Macaulay—Life and Writings of Addison. 
History : 

Greece.—The Persian to the Peloponnesian War inclusive—Cox’s History of Greece 
(unabridged). ) 

Rome.—From the beginning of the Second Punic War to the death of Augustus. — 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. 

England—The Tudor and Stuart Periods, as presented in Green’s Short History of 
the English People, Macaulay’s History of England, and Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

Canada—Parkman’s Old Régime in Canada. 


Geography : 


So much Ancient Geography as is necessary for the proper understanding of the 
portions of the Histories of Greece and Rome prescribed. 


2.—Department of Mathematics. 


Candidates who take Mathematics are also required to show, by passing an examina- 
tion in Antony and Cleopatra for 1883, that they have read the play carefully, and that 
they are in the habit of writing the English language correctly. 

Algebra.—Multinomial Theorem, Exponential and Logarithmic Series, Interest and 
Annuities, Indeterminate Co-efficients, Partial Fractions, Series (Convergency and Diver- 
gency, Reversion, Summation), Inequalities, Determinants, Reduction and Resolution of 
Equations of first four Degrees and of Binominal Equations, Relations between Roots 
and Co-efficients of Equations, Indeterminate Equations, Problems. 

Analytical Plane Gleometry.—The Point (including Transformation of Co-ordinates), 
the Right Line; the Circle, the Parabola, the Ellipse, the Hyperbola, the General Equation 
of the Second Degree, Abridged Notation, as in Puckle’s Treatise. 

Trigonometry.—Trigonometrical Ratios, General Values of Angles, Functions of 
Sum and Difference of Angles, Multiples and Sub-multiples of Angles, Trigonometrical 
Equations, Solution. of Triangles, Measurement of Heights and Distances ; Inscribed, 
Circumscribed and Escribed Circles of a Triangie ; Quadrilaterals, Description of Vernier 
and Theodolite, Trigonometrical and Logarithmic Tables, Demoivre’s Theorem. 

Dynamics.—Moments of Inertia, Uniform Circular Motion, Projectiles in Vacuo, 
Collisions, Simple Pendulum, Experimental Verifications. 

Elementary Geometrical Optics.—Reflection and Refraction of Light at Plane and 
Spherical Surfaces, including Prisms and Lenses (aberration not considered); the Kye ; 
Construction and use of the more simple Instruments. 


The following are recommended in addition to books prescribed for Grade C ;— 


Algebra.—Gross. 

Analytical Geometry.—Puckle ; Refer to Salmon’s. 
Trigonometry.—Hamblin Smith’s ; Refer to Colenso’s or Todhunter’s. 
Dynamics.—Kinematics and Kinetics.—Gross. 


3.—References to Regulations. 


Grade C must be taken before any Candidate is eligible for Grade B or A. 

For Grade B or A an option is permitted between the two Departments, (1) of 
English Language and Literature with History and Geography, and (2) of Mathematics. 

Grade B or A may also be obtained by the University equivalents prescribed by the 
Regulations in that behalf. 


25th November, 1882. 
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5. OPINIONS AND DECISIONS OF THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


The following extracts of recent opinions are given as being of general interest : 


I. Scuoot Meetinas AND ELEcTiIons IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


1. Mode of Taking Votes at School Meetongs. 


Under the 47th section of the Public Schools Act, the Chairman is required to take 
the votes in the manner desired by a majority of the electors present, but on the request 
of any two electors, he is called upon to grant a poll. 

In the present case, it appears that the Chairman did take the votes in the manner 
desired by the electors present, and that was by a division, as to which no objection was 
made. The Minister is clearly of opinion that it is too late to demand a poll after a 
decision of the meeting has been thus arrived at. 


2. Election Must be Completed on the Proper Day. 


In the case of a rural school trustee election there is now but one meeting, namely, 
on the last Wednesday in December in each year. No adjournment of any kind is con- 
templated, and whatever number of candidates may be proposed, the meeting must elect 
the necessary number. It is only in cases of cities, towns and incorporated villages that 
there is a nomination day. 

3. On Poll at Annual Meeting. 


Due notice having been given of the meeting under sub-section 25 of section 102 
of the Public Schools Act, the proceedings under sub-section 25 (a) must follow the mode — 
prescribed in the forty-fifth and three following sections of the Act, and will be governed 
by section 41 as to the time of proceeding. A poll, if demanded, should be proceeded 
with at once, there being no power to postpone the voting. 


4. On Form of Notice of Meeting. 


The statute requires that a copy of the proper notice should be put up in at least 
three public places in the section six days before the meeting. The omission to sign the 
notice does not impair the lawfulness of the meeting held pursuant to the terms of the 
notice. 
5. Memorandum as to Electors Entitled to Vote. 

Questions have arisen as to the right of those who are placed upon the Assessment 
Roll under the farmers’ sons’ franchise, or as income voters, to vote at school elections. 

The provisions contained in sections 57 and 60 of the Public Schools Act have been 
enlarged by sections 2 and 3 of the School Act of 1879, so as to comprise, in addition to 
the persons entitled to vote under said section 60, every person named upon the Voters’ 
List of the municipality, and whether entitled to vote at municipal elections, or at elec- 
tions for the Legislative Assembly, but the same condition is retained, viz. ; that those 
persons who become entitled to vote, as being on the Voters’ List, shall have been assessed 
for and have paid the rate imposed for Public School purposes within the last twelve 
months in the ward, town, village or school section in which the person proposes to vote 
at such election. | ) 

Before the passing of the School Act of 1879, the elector at school elections must 
have been rated on the Assessment Roll as a freeholder, householder or tenant, but in the 
declaration provided by section 3 of the School Act of 1879, and which is in substitution 
for that provided by the 52nd and 60th sections of the Public Schools Act, the elector is 
not required to do more than to declare his identity with the person whose name is on the 
Voters’ List, or that he has been rated on the last revised Assessment Roll, and that he 
is of the age of twenty-one years, and that he has the right by law to vote. 

The effect of section 2 of the Act of 1879, is to extend the right of voting in school 
matters to all persons named on the Voters’ List, in addition to those formerly entitled by 
law, and this therefore necessarily includes voters who are on the list either as farmers’ 
sons or as income voters. 
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The 20th section of the Assessment Act makes it clear that any person coming 
within the farmers’ sons’ franchise, assessed as a joint owner, as such becomes liable for 
school rates, and when paid by any one of the joint owners the payment is payment in 
law by each, and so would strictly fulfil the condition of the law as to the payment of 
school rates. 7 

When the school rates assessed against the property, in respect of which the farmer’s 
son’s name is on the Voter’s List, have been paid by any of the persons assessed as joint 
owners, such farmer’s son can properly take the declaration prescribed, that he has the 
right by law to vote. The same reasoning would also apply to any one who is a tenant 
or occupant, and who is assessed as well as the owner, and consequently liable for school 
rates, whether he or the owner actually pays the same. 

The income voter would also be entitled to vote, should he have been assessed for 
and paid a school rate imposed within the last twelve months, and he could in such cir- 
cumstances properly make the declaration that he had the right by law to vote. 


6. Right of Farmers’ Sons to Vote. 


The Farmers’ Sons’ Franchise only gives a vote in respect of the property out of 
which it arises, and cannot be construed to give a vote except in the school section in 
which such property is actually situate. 

There are farmers who own village lots of about the value of $10 each, having two 
or three sons living in another school section, but who came into, and voted at the 
election of a trustee in this section, and, by means of such votes, gave the trustee elected 
his majority. 
| If the sons of these farmers did not appear on the list of freeholders and householders 
for the school section, they would have no votes; and if on the Voters’ List under the 
farmers’ sons’ franchise, this could only have been in respect of their respective fathers’ 
farms, which, under the law, must at least represent a value of $200 for the farmer 
and each son claiming to vote in respect thereof. 

The value of the lots referred to, at the most, would only suffice to give the farmer 
himself a vote as an assessed freeholder in the section. 


7. On Right of Freeholder and Tenant to Vote. 


The freeholder and his tenant are both entitled to vote if assessed, and if the school 
tax in respect of the property has been paid; and it is immaterial whether it has been 
paid by the freeholder or the tenant. 


8. Municipal Loan Fund—Power to Borrow. 


The power of the trustees to borrow money from the township, out of the Municipal 
Loan Fund moneys, is provided for by sections 93 to 96 of the Public Schools Act, and 
96 provides that this can only be done after a special school meeting. 


9. Sate being once Chosen, no new Meeting Necessary. 


A site was chosen properly for new school-house on 22nd April, 1879. The matter 
lay in abeyance till 1881, when the ratepayers wanted to proceed. On this, the opinion 
was given that the resolution of the meeting of 1879 was still in force as to the selection 
f the school site, and that the resolution of the recent annual meeting to approve the 
roject is a sufficient compliance with sub-section 3 of section 29 of the Public Schools 
Act of 1879. ; 
| 10. The Majority May Decide as to New School House. 


| The majority referred to is that present at the meeting of the ratepayers, called for 
the purpose of considering the proposal of the trustees for building, and if such meeting 
is properly summoned the action of the majority will legally bind all other ratepayers, 


| 
y 


ll. Penalty for Illegal Vote—when not Recoverable, 


In a new section where several new residents became proprietors in October, not 
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being included on the Assessment Roll, they attended the Annual Meeting (28th Dec., 
1881) and voted. Irregularities occasioned the meeting to be set aside. It was followed 
by a special meeting on 11th January, prior to which the parties were assessed, having 
already paid the taxes for 1881. Having acted in good faith they are not liable to penalty 
under the Public Schools Act, sec. 244. 


12. Re-consideration of Question of School Site. 


It appears that if, in the actual selection of the site authorized by the meeting of 
the ratepayers, manifest inconvenience would arise, the Trustees would be justified in. 
asking a new meeting of the ratepayers for re-consideration. 


13. Assent of Ratepayers necessary, where Additional Land required for School Site. 


Any money required to be raised or borrowed for the acquisition of additional land 
for the School Site, would appear to the Minister to come within the requirements of 
Section 29, of the Act of 1879, and to require the assent of the ratepayers. 


14. Proposal to Build—Particulars required for approval of School Meeting. 


By the 3rd sub-section of section 29 of the School Act of 1879, in the case of rural 
School Sections, the Trustees are prohibited from borrowing, or buying, or collecting any 
rate for any sum of money for the erection of a School-house, unless a proposal for the 
same has been first submitted to and approved of by the duly qualified school electors of 
the Section. 

Such a proposal necessarily includes information as to the plan and specifications, as 
to the amount of money proposed to be expended and the mode of raising the same, and 
the period within which any debt to be contracted is to be repayable, also the rate of 
interest to be provided for. 


15. A Meeting to select a School site can refer the matter to Arbitrators unanimously 
appointed. 


The first meeting was inoperative and also the second in consequence of the failure 
to appoint arbitrators as expressly required by Section 121 of the Public Schools Act. 
This condition was first fulfilled at the third meeting, when the Arbitrators were duly 
appointed and their award will be valid and legally settle the new site,?on which only the 
School-house can be lawfully erected. 


16. When Ratepayers Refuse to Assent to erection of School-house—Liability of Trustees. | 


The School Corporation is liable to provide adequate accommodation and if the rate- 
payers are not willing to assent to the borrowing of money for the erection of a School- 
house the Trustees can lawfully rent a building for this purpose, and would probably be 
compelled to do so upon an application for mandamus by any ratepayer of the Section. 


II.—Powers AND Duties or TownsHip Boarps AND RurAL TRUSTEES, WITH RESPECT TO 
ScHoot ACCOMMODATION AND PROPERTY, AND ALSO AS TO THE GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT OF SCHOOL AFFAIRS. | 


1. Arbitrators are Allowed to Decide According to their own Judgment. 


In arbitration, the finding of the Arbitrators cannot be reviewed or questioned by” 
any Court, except for fraud or admitted mistake, and they are at full liberty to decide. 
according to what is right and just in their judgment, and are not bound by any strict 


rule of law as to weight of evidence or otherwise. 
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2. School Arbitrators and Referees are Exempt from any Oath of Office —May settle costs of 
Parties. 


Referees, valuators or arbitrators, under the Public Schools Act, derive their author- 
ity from the By-laws appointing them and do not require to take any oath of office, nor 
is any such condition imposed upon them. 

So far as cases come within Section 85, the valuators have the fullest jurisdiction to 
adjust, in an equitable manner, all rights and claims consequent upon any action under a 
by-law of the township, and if individual ratepayers are entitled to equitable consiclera- 
tion, in the judgment of the valuators, they may award this and determine by whom the 
same shall be settled, 

It would follow that if in their judgment costs or witness fees are necessary to do 
justice, they can properly so decide. 


3. Vacant Land of a Church not in Use may be taken for School Site. 


Vacant land owned by Trustees for a church was required as an addition to the 
playground of the school and being unoccupied for church purposes, the question is 
whether it is within any of the exceptions which would preclude the School Trustees 
acquiring it by compulsory proceeding under the Public Schools Act, if the legal owners 
refused to sell. 

The Trustees for the church are “owners” within the meaning of the Public 
Schools Act, and the proper notice can be served upon them, and they can make a good 
title to the school site by a conveyance if they agree, otherwise it may be acquired 
through an award, which when registered would be a good title itself, 


4, Hxception of Orchard, etc., as Nite. 


It appears from the letter and accompanying diagram, that the Trustees are able to 
secure a site from the owner on one side of the travelled road, sixty-six feet wide, but 
that this site would be within one hundred yards of the orchard owned by another person 
upon the other side of this travelled road, and the question is whether the consent of such 
owner is necessary. 

Section 123 of the Public Schools Act has reference to this state of circumstances 
only, namely, when the owner of the land selected for a School Site refuses to sell the 
same or demands an unreasonable price. In such a case arbitrators may be appointed to 
value the same and upon tendering of the amount the land can be taken and used by the 
Trustees. 

Sub-section 4 contains a limitation on the exercise of this authority, when the pro- 
posed site is within one hundred yards of the orchard of the owner of such proposed site 
should he refuse his consent. 

This appears to the Minister to apply expressly to the orchard of the owner of the 
site selected, but not to the orchard of any other owner of lands in the Township. 

His opinion therefore is that the owner of the orchard across the travelled road from 
the School-house has no valid legal ground for objecting to the erection of the School- 
house on the proposed site selected from the other owner. 


5. Neglect of Trustees. 


Besides the application for a mandamus in case of neglect of the Trustees to erect 
the required School-house and open School therein, any ratepayer may proceed against 
them before a Justice of the Peace for penalties, on account of their refusing and neglect- 
ing to perform the duties of their office under Section 237 of the Public Schools Act. 


6. Protection against Nuisance. 
: 

) A Trustee Corporation can lay an information before any Magistrate against the 
owner of the cheese factory for whatis a public nuisance, and for which, if proved, the 
said owner should be heavily fined by the Court of General Sessions of the peace. 
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If the facts are as stated, the remedy can be made effectual by repeated convictions, 
should the nuisance not be abated. 

There is also the further remedy by an injunction and damages in the High Court of 
Justice. 


7. As to Fences of School Site. 


(1) The Trustees were justified in raising the legal question as to the lability of 
their Corporation, and are therefore entitled to be indemnified for their costs. 

Trustees should, however, take care not to give any occasion for any other suit; 
it having been decided by the Judge that they were liable to the whole expense of keep- 
ing up and maintaining the fence between the Trustees’ property and that adjoining. 
Unless they do this, and by their neglect put the ratepayers to any expense, they 
could be compelled to refund the costs personally. 

The decision of the Judge was that the Line Fence Act of Ontario does not apply 
to school] ground, and this 1a probably a correct view of the law. The Minister does not 
therefore consider this a matter for an appeal by him. 

(2) The opinion has since been definitely formed by the Minister that the Line Fence 
Act has no application to property occupied for school sites, which require fencing, in- 
applicable to that which is subject to the Line Fences Act, and the jurisdiction conferred 
thereby on fence viewers. 

The Minister is therefore of opinion that School Trustees are obliged to fence, and 
to maintain in good repair, the fence surrounding their school grounds, and cannot call 
on the fence viewers, or take any other advantage of the Line Fences Act, so as to com- 
pel the adjoining proprietor to contribute to the expense of maintaining the school fence. 


8. Payment of Compensation for Site to County Treasurer, when good title unattainable. 


The 133rd Section applies to any case, whether the compensation is either agreed 
upon between the Trustees and the owner in possession, or whether such compensation 
has been settled by arbitration ; the effect, therefore, is to authorize the Trustees to de- 
posit the amount of the compensation with the County Treasurer, or in such other manner 
as may be directed, with interest for six months, together with a certified copy of the 
proposed conveyance from the owner to the Trustees. This will constitute a good title 
to the Trustees as against all persons interested, including the mortgagees. The convey- 
ance itself should be registered in the Registry Office, as provided in section 133. The 
Minister would recommend that the payment of the compensation should be made to the 
County Treasurer. 


9. Trustees failing to engage Teachers liable to penalty. 


Under Section 102 of the Public Schools Act, it is the imperative duty of School 
Trustees to contract for and employ teachers for their school sections, and if they fail in 
such necessary duty, they are liable to be proceeded against before any Justice of the 
Peace by any two ratepayers under section 237 of the Public Schools Act, and so on from 
time to time until this duty is fully discharged. 

It will be no justification for them to show that they could not secure a teacher at 
the small sum of $200, as offered by them. The Minister considers the neglect of these 
Trustees to have been so injurious, that he is prepared to sustain any action of the rate- 
payers against them in the premises. 


10. Employment of unqualified Teachers. —Liability of Trustees. 


If the Trustees employ a teacher not possessing any lawful qualification they should 
not only forfeit their right to any share of the Legislative Grant, but also to the County 
equivalent and any taxes levied by the Township Council on ‘behalf of their section. 
They can also be restrained by an injunction at the suit of any ratepayer. 


ll. As to the Fifth and Sixth Class in Public Schools. 
The Minister had this question placed before him for consideration in April, 1881, 
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in the case of Kingston Public School Board and the City Council. He then considered 
that, under sub-section 18, of section 104 of the Public Schools Act, which requires 
Public School Boards to provide adequate accommodation for al] children of school age 
in the municipality, and (under sub-section 24) to see that the schools under their charge 
are conducted according to the authorized Regulations, it would follow that the Regu- 
lations of 1877, establishing the programme or course of study for the Public Schools, 
and prescribing six classes and the subjects to be taught therein respectively, were obli- 
gatory upon School Boards, (excepting in rural schools) or where circumstances would 
justify the Inspector in recommending modifications of the programme. 

Regulation 6 as to the High Schools, chapter 5, shows that it is at the option of 
parents of pupils whether the pupils shall enter the High School or not before they com- 
plete the whole programme of studies in the Public Schools. (See also page 55.) 

The Minister considers that any undue efforts to withdraw pupils in the Public Schools 
from the Fourth Class only into the High School would result in the Fifth or Sixth 
Classes being given up, to the probable injury of pupils and parents. This question has 
since been settled by the Regulations of the 31st of July, 1882, by which the programme 
or course of study in Public Schools is made more flexible, according to the schedule 
therewith, as far as the circumstances of the particular school will allow, and while it is 
the duty of all School Boards and Trustees to afford efficient instruction in the essential 
subject of elementary education, prescribed in the schedule for the first four classes of the 
Public Schools, School Boards and Trustees are at liberty to consider what other classes 
or subjects are to be taken as obligatory in the judgment of the respective Boards and 
Trustees, having due regard to the circumstances of their schools, 


(12. Purchase of Prize Books. 


Since the Depository has ceased to be a branch of this Department, School Trustees 
are at liberty to purchase any books for prizes which they may think desirable. 


13. Township Board and Municipal Council can each appoint an Auditor. 


Inasmuch as Township Boards have all the authority of Public School Boards and of 
Rural School Trustees, they can exercise the power of appointing two Auditors, and there 
being no annual meeting at which another Auditor can be appointed, it would be within the 
power of the Municipal Council to appoint this one. 


14. Trustees improperly loan School Moneys. 


Where trustees have improperly loaned moneys, the Inspector has no jurisdiction 
under section 194, sub-section 11, to deal with the charge. 

The amount in question, being $330, is beyond the jurisdiction of the County Court. 
The most complete remedy would be by a bill in Equity at the instance of a ratepayer, 
when the trustees in default would be ordered to account for both principal and interest. 
If it was established in fact that the provisions of the 225th section have been violated,, 
the general law which governs the relation of all trustees would also apply. 


15. Improper Payment by Secretary-Treasurer. 


As to the course of proceeding requisite for compelling the late treasurer of the school’ 
section to pay over to the trustees the ainount of the extra tax levied for the purpose of 
covering his expenses of contesting the validity of a by-law in which he was defeated, the: 
County Court Judge, on an application under section 232 of the Public Schools Act, could 
order a refund to the trustees. 


16. Time for applying to Municipal Council. 


The period mentioned in section 79 of the Public Schools Act for an application by 
rural trustees to the Council is only directory and nota condition, and therefore the school 
rates on the collector’s roll of the Township can be legally recovered from all ratepayers. 
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in the section liable to pay the same, and any objection of illegality on this ground 
cannot be sustained. 


17. Municipal Council rable to pay over School Moneys notwithstanding a Pending 
Dispute. 


Notwithstanding any pending discussion, the Municipal Council is bound to pay over 
to the School Board all moneys provided under their requisition authorized by sub-section 
10'of section 104, Public Schools Act. 

There is a summary mode of compelling this by mandamus on application to one of 
the Superior Court Judges sitting in Chambers. 


18. Resolution of School Meeting assuming the liability of the Trustees for a Debt to a 
Teacher. | 


The ratepayers are quite right when they assume the liability imposed upon the 
trustees personally by the Judge’s decision, from the agreement not being in writing, and 
this should be acquiesced in without further question. 


19. Refund of Taxes—aillegal. 


On a person leaving his farm, it is proposed to remit to him the amount of taxes paid 
by him for the school building. 

The trustees have no legal power to remit any school taxes which have been actually 
paid. This is a matter for the tenant and his landlord to arrange according to the terms 
of the lease between them. The trustees have no other legal duty than to require the 
township clerk to make the requisite assessment upon every ratepayer, and if they should 
remit any taxes properly collectable they would be personally liable. 


20. Trustees are to exercise their discretion as to the amount of Funds required for 
Current Hapenses. 


The trustees are the only body for determining the extent of the wants of their school 
section for current expenditure year by year, and they can have this amount collected 
through the municipal machinery. They would be liable to refund the ratepayers any 
improper excess in the amount required, but are entitled to exercise such discretion as-would 
be prudent under the circumstances as to the probable amount required in each year. 


21. Assessment of an undivided lot assessed in two Sections. 


The question between the trustees of the two sections as to the application of the 


school taxes levied on an undivided lot can be decided by a suit in the Division Court | 


between the trustees of the two sections. . 

The Township Council cannot proceed otherwise than according to the Assessment 
Roll, and that will continue to govern until the County Judge of the Division Court decides 
differently, in a suit brought for the amount of the taxes which, under the Assessment Roll, 
have been appropriated to the wrong section. 


22. All Children between Seven and Thirteen years of age are prima facie bound to attend 
the Public Schools—exceptions, when allowed. 


Any such excuse for children not attending the Public School, of the nature referred 
to in this letter, to the effect that their parents are teaching them at home, or that they 
are being taught elsewhere, is no legal answer to the demand of the trustees. 

The 4th Section shows that the only exception in this particular is where such child 
is under efficient elementary instruction in some other manner,’and this is a matter of 
fact which the Justices of the Peace are competent to settle upon the evidence before 
them. The onus of proof that the instruction is efficient will be thrown upon the parents 
of the children, as prima facie it is their duty to see that their children attend the Public 
School on the demand of the trustees. 
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23. Suspension of a Pupil cannot be for an Indefinite Tume. 


The suspension of a pupil must be for a limited and reasonable time, and the trus- 
tees are not justified in depriving the child for an indefinite period of his school privi- 
leges, and they will be responsible to the parent in damages in the Division Court for 
any unreasonable deprivation of the child’s schooling, this not being a case for expulsion. 


| 24. Trustees cannot legally pay School Fees of Pupils attending in another Section. 


| There is no authority under which trustees can, even with the consent of a majority 
of the ratepayers at a special meeting duly called for the purpose, assume to pay any 
tuition fee for children of the Section attending the Public School of the town. 

| It is the duty of trustees to provide adequate accommodation for children of all 
| residents in their Section. 


95. What Children are Resident. 


A brother, being a resident ratepayer, cannot be considered as standing in the place 
of the parent, notwithstanding the fact that the sister has beeu more than a year with 
‘him. The question is one of fact whether she is or is not a resident pupil, which would 
be proved by her being shown to be the child of a resident ratepayer, or under the legal 
guardianship of such. The Minister considers that the sister would be liable to pay the 
| school fecs imposed upon non-resident children, and that, as this arises by implication, @ 
formal demand by rate bill is unnecessary. The liability is co-extensive with the period 
during which she may have been deriving any benefit from the school. 


26. On Right of the Sisters of a Ratepayer to Attend. 


| The question of the right of two sisters, who are living with another sister, a resi- 

dent, to attend the Public School free, depends upon whether they are resident or not 
‘with such sister in the true relation of a guardian. If their father is living elsewhere, 
then they must be considered as the children of non-residents, but if they are under such 
sisters’ guardianship in fact, in place of their father, then they should be considered as 
| resident children. 


27. On School Census. 


| The express provisions of the School Acts of 1880 and 1881 for taking the census, 
have repealed those which formerly existed for the like purposes. 


28. Case of Legal Incapacity of a Majority of Trustees. 


: The best course for the remaining Trustee is to consider that two vacancies exist, 
and to supply these at the next annual meeting. Any sums paid to the Trustees for 


| Court. 
29. Trustees’ Right Forfeited by Non-attendance. 


The two sections—17 and 38—of the Public Schools Act are to be read together, and 
the general tenure of office provided for in section 17 is necessarily subject to the condi- 
tion for its earlier determination in the state of things provided for in section 38, and by 
section 13 of the School Act of 1881. 
| Absence for three consecutive months, without leave, as prescribed by section 38, 
avoids the office, and requires no further act. The former Trustee can assert no claim to 
be a legal Trustee, and the further cause under section 13 of the School Act of 1881 also 
avoids the election ipso facto. 


30. School Act of 1881 Forbids Sale of School Site by a Trustee to the School Corporation. 


The effect of section 13 of the School Act of 1881 would be to prevent a Public 
School Trustee, while halding office, from entering into a contract for the sale of the school 
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site to the corporation of which he isa Trustee. The exception in section 225 of the 
Public Schools Act is abrogated by the express terms of section 13, 


It is only in cases of a compulsory proceeding that the appointment of arbitrators 


becomes necessary, but this involves a proceeding against strangers, and not a case where 
one of the Trustees himself is the person from whose land the school site is to be taken. 

Any practical difficulty can be overcome if this land is actuaily required for the site, 
by the Trustee resigning his office and another being appointed to the vacancy. 


31. Remuneration to any Trustee is Illegal although Voted by the Ratepayers. 
The language of section 13 of the School Act of 1881 is large enough to prohibit the 


5 
receipt, by the Trustee, of the sum of $20 voted by the ratepayers for services as 
secretary-treasurer while holding the office of School Trustee. The payment of this would, 


ipso facto, avoid the Trustee’s seat, and the money could be recovered by any ratepayer. 


32. School Accommodation—Regulations to be enforced where the need is made clear. 


The regulations of the Department with reference to school accommodation have been: 
made more flexible than the former regulations on this subject, but only to protect’ the 
school sections from being unduly burdened by requirements which could conveniently, 
and without detriment to the pupils, be postponed in certain cases, 

In one case the Minister finds from the Inspector’s statements, that the area of the 
school section comprises 6,000 acres of the best land in the County of Middlesex, and that 
it contains 150 children of school age; that the teacher employed receives a salary of 
$460 ; that for a portion of 1877 an assistant was employed, but taught in the same room 
with the master. The average attendance for two years shows the following :— 


First half, 1876, average number in attendance.................... 68 
Second half, 1876 . Cabal: ugk b sci LCL oe 72 
First half, 1877, te ojumaalr 2. Soni Et ales Mid bela ore al oe Ra 76 
Second half, 1877, i Out bibtede Lokarneit leis Malina a es eae 82 


This establishes, firstly, the necessity of a second or assistant teacher ; and, secondly, 
the necessary accommodation of two rooms, and the Minister is rather surprised that any 
of the ratepayers should have made any complaint when the Inspector called their atten- 
tion to those matters. 

The Minister’s conclusion is that the Inspector is quite right under the circumstances 
mentioned, and will uphold him in requiring you at a convenient season to comply with 
his requests. | 


33. County Council Committee has no power to direct Trustees to build a second School 
House, but the Trustees are required by a Court to do so if necessary. 


The only jurisdiction conferred upon the committee of appeal of the County Council, 
under section 88, is to review the action of the Township Council in respect of any By-law 
for the formation, division, union, or alteration of school sections within the Township. 
_ The Public Schools Act makes it obligatory upon the Trustees, when the circumstances 
of the section require it, to build or rent and to maintain two or more school houses in the- 
section. See sub-section 10, of section 102. 

A Superior Court Judge can, in Chambers, grant a peremptory mandamus to compel 
Trustees to do so on proper affidavits sufficient to show that this is a case in which the 
Trustees are neglecting their statutory duty. 


Ili. Serrtement or BounpDARIEs. 


1. Adjustment of Claim, or Alteration of Sections. 


The words of the 85th section of the Public Schools Act are very comprehensive, and 
expressly apply to the competency of the Township Council to appoint the County In- 
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spector and two valuators to value and adjust all rights and claims consequent upon the 
formation, dissolution or alteration of any union school section, as well as of any section 
in the township itself. , 


2. Jurisdiction of Valuatcrs—Decision of Valuators is final. 


The decision of the valuators is conclusive, and cannot, under the circumstances, be 
disturbed by any of the parties. 


3. In Union Sections no appointment of Referees can be made after the withdrawal by the 
Township of its portion from the Union. 


As to whether a demand can be made for the first time, after the withdrawal by the 


‘Township of its portion from the union with the village has actually taken place,—the 


140th section of the Public Schools Act (as well as the 17th section of the School Act of 
1879, and the 7th section of the School Act of 1880), contemplates a disagreement as to 
the terms of the withdrawal between the two municipalities concerned, before such 
actually takes place on the first Monday of January following after that period; and it 
is too late then for either municipality to assume to appoint a referee, there being no basis 
on which he can act. Either municipality can properly, therefore, refuse to appoint a 
referee or otherwise recognize the appointment by the other. 


4, When within the same Township. 


Any By-law passed by the Township Council under the authority conferred by section 
81 of the Public Schools Act, would be legal, notwithstanding that it contained no pro- 
vision under section 85 for appointing valuators to adjust and value the claims arising 
in consequence of any division of the school section. Any omission to do so can be 
supplied by the appointment of valuators by the Council within a reasonable time, either 
by resolution or by-law. 


5. Hapense of Appeal to Committee of County Council. 


The County Council would be liable for the payment of the expense of the committee 
appointed by them in pursuance of their duty, under the 88th section of the Public Schools 
Act, upon the principle that when a statutory duty is to be imposed upon such a body it 


_ cannot refuse to discharge it, and consequently must provide the necessary means directed 


for this purpose, namely, ‘‘a committee of competent persons.” 

The County Council is therefore liable to any expense attending this, including the 
personal remuneration of the committee. 

Sub-section 2, of section 190, has no application whatever to such appeal, but refers 
to other duties of the School Inspector. 


6. When an Appeal does not lie to the County Council. 


If the Township Council neglects or refuses to act, as it appears from the proceedings 
which have taken place, that neither Trustees nor Inspector ever requested the Township 
Council in writing to take any such proceeding as the committee of the County Council 
has assumed to deal with, its determination is altogether void, as having been made ona 
matter in respect of which it has no jurisdiction. ine en 

All that section 82 authorizes to be appealed to such committee, is the neglect or re- 
fusal of the Township Council in any proceeding, at the request in writing of the Trustees 
or Inspector, and the 88th section is equally explicit in defining this neglect or refusal of 
the Township Council to be ‘on application being made to it by the Trustees or Inspector.” 

The proceeding being void ab initio, and the determination of the committee a nullity, 
the Minister has no authority to confirm it. It is, however open to the parties to begin 
again. 


7. By-law to withdraw Lots from a School Section must add them to another Sectron. 


The Minister considers the by-law of the Township Council to be illegal in assuming 
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to withdraw certain lots from a school section, and omitting to place them in another 
section ; these lots are still within it, and the Trustees have a right to demand from the 
Township Council, and to sue them for such school rates as should have been collected from 
such lots. 


8. Question as to true line—a Fence being wrongly placed Twenty years since. 


The ownership of the Trustees is similar to that of any other corporation, public or 
private, and is governed by the statute of limitations as private persons now are. The 
legal title of a street or public square is in the Crown, although the possession may be in 
the Municipality, and the legal maxim, nwlluwm tempus occurrit regi applies, that is, that 
time does not run against the title of the Crown. 


IV.—Union ScHoou Divisions. 
1. School Population not a Basis of Distribution in Union Sections. 


This question is now governed by section 3 of the School Act of 1880, and while 
this authorizes an agreement between the Councils of the respective municipalities being 
made on or before lst August in any year, yet it is an agreement for an equalized basis 
of assessment which otherwise would have to be settled by the referees provided for by 
this section. 

The only legal basis for school rates which this section recognizes is that of an 
equalized assessment, and any other which might be adopted would be invalid if disputed 
by any municipality concerned. 


2. Union Section—Allowance to Township which provides Funds by its own Investments: 


As to the principle of assessment which should govern in the respective portions of 
a union school section composed of parts of townships in two separate counties, the 
School Act of 1880, 43 V.c. 32 (page 93 of O.S.), s. 3, makes clear provision for arriving 
at an equalized basis of assessment upon which the school rate is to be levied by the 
municipal officials of each township municipality in which portions of the union’ are 
respectively situate. Under sub-section 2 the clerk of each municipality is required 
to place upon the Collector’s roll of his municipality the amount which, acccording to this 
equalization, is to be contributed as its share, but if, as a fact, the township or the school 
section has funds invested for school purposes, it would be the duty of the Clerk to deduct 
so much of the interest upon these funds as would be available to the section for this 
purpose before placing the rate upon the Municipal Collector’s Roll, which would then 
represent a rate reduced by such interest. The union as such is not entitled to the benefit 
of school funds belonging to the other township or section under the Municipalities or 
Surplus Distribution Acts. 


3. On Dissolution of Union—Formation of Section with less than the Required Area. 


When, from special circumstances, it becomes necessary to form a school section 
where there is not the full number of fifty resident children between the ages of five and 
sixteen, as directed by sub-section one (a) of section seventy-eight of the Public Schools 
Act, yet if, in the judgment of the township council, the school interests of these portions 
could be best secured by their being erected into a new section, this would justify the 
Minister in confirming the by-law under the provisions of section eight of the School Act 
of 1880. 

When confirmed, the by-law would be absolutely legal and valid and no Court would 
have any jurisdiction to question the same. 

Any objection upon the ground of the number of children being less than fifty does 
not prevent the township council exercising its general duty and jurisdiction in regard 
to school sections within the township, and at the utmost such an objection might afford 
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grounds for moving to quash the by-law before the Minister’s confirmation, but not after 
this had been obtained. 


4. A Township Council may add part of a School Section, without its consent, to a Union 
School Division if the Munierpalities to which the Union belongs are Consenting Parties. 


It is competent for the municipal councils of a village and township to unite a 
portion of a school section with the village for school purposes, under the provisions of 
section 137 of the Public Schools Act, having regard to the provisions thereof as amended 
by the third section of the School Act of 1880, and clearly set forth and explained in 
paragraph seven of the Minister’s Memorandum upon the different questions connected 
with Union School Sections and divisions. 


5. Formation of Union Sections from parts of Different Counties. 


Where the union relates to township municipalities lying within two counties the 
inspector of each county under sub-section three of section 137 of the Public Schools Act 
is necessary to corf€titute a legal tribunal thereunder. , 

The senior county court judge, to be added in case of an even number, is to be 
determined by priority of his original appointment or commission. 

Each township council is liable to pay its own referee, and the county council that 
of its inspector and also of its county judge, if he is selected under the sub-section of 
section 137. 


6. Part of Union Section may be Withdrawn—A Petition of Majority in such Part—A By- 
law should Provide for Attaching the Part Withdrawn to another Section or Establish- 
ing it as a Section. 


(1) The petition, which is a necessary condition to support the by-law of the town- 


ship council for withdrawing part of the township from the union, is required to be that 
of a majority of the ratepayers of the portion proposed to be so withdrawn and not of the 


whole portion united. 
(2) The by-law is effectual for withdrawing such part of the township from the 
union, and would take effect on the Ist January following its passing, but it should have 


_ also provided for attaching the part withdrawn to some other section of the township. 


It is competent for the council now to pass an independent by-law for this purpose 
before the lst May next, which would take effect on and after the 25th December next ; 
but it would not be competent for the new council to repeat the former by-law so as to 
restore the part withdrawn to the former union. 

It is competent, moreover, for both township councils to agree for the re-union of 
this part with the former union, by by-law to be passed before the 1st October next, taking 


_ effect on the lst January following. 


V.—Pusuic ScHoot ASsSESSMENTS.—DEBENTURES.—COLLECTIONS. 


1. Inability for Uncollected Rates—Negligence. 
As to the liability of ratepayers whose taxes for the year 1881 have been allowed to 


remain unpaid, the Minister is clearly of opinion that if these taxes were legally imposed 
so as to be legally payable in that year, they continue to be a debt against the ratepayers, 
and recoverable as such for any period not exceeding six years. 


The Trustees of every School Board are also personally responsible for any loss of 
money which is caused by any neglect of their official duty. 


2. Correction of Error. 


It is competent for the Council to correct the errors which occurred in 1880 in rais- 
ing the school rates for that year by making the requisite deduction from Section 9 and 
adding to Scction No. 11, in adjusting the amount to be allowed for the school rates of 


1881, and amending the assessment and collector’s roll accordingly. 
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3. Application of an Amount Wrongfully Levied by the Trustees. 


The proper course for the Trustees to pursue, is to take the requisite steps for 
obtaining the approval of the ratepayers to the total expenditure required for the new 
school, and then to obtain a loan by debentures through the Township Council. The 
material on hand can then be paid for from the debentures, but otherwise the Trustees 
would become personally liable. 

As it appears that $400 have been collected without authority, and are in the hands of 
the Trustees, the proposal at the meeting of the ratepayers should include their sanction 
of this amount, as if legally raised and on hand for this purpose ; and then to require the 
Township Council to raise only the balance required. 


4. Collection of Arrears—Liability of Township Council—Fees of Arbitrators. 


The Township Council is liable to the School Trustees in case of any default on)the 
part of their collector in the collection of school rates, and if it is a fact that they have 
allowed any ratepayer’s taxes to remain uncollected, the School Typstees can sue the 
Township Corporation in the Division Court. In default of the Trufices acting, a rate- 
payer could probably compel both Trustees and Township Council to do their duty, in one 
suit in the Division Court. 

So far as any ratepayers are over-charged, they would have a right to a return of 
such over-payment. 

Where an arbitration is properly resorted to, in which the Inspector is one, he 
is entitled, under Sec. 190 of the Public Schools Act, to the same remuneration per diem 
for the time employed as the members of the Municipal Council at council meetings. The 
Arbitrators’ fees should not exceed $2 per day, and with travelling expenses actually 
paid would be reasonable, but there is nothing to justify any mileage charge if not 
actually expended, and if the case of more than one school had to be considered, then’ the 
charge for such should be regulated by the time employed. 


The Arbitrators’ fees should under no circumstances exceed those fixed by statute 


for the Public School Inspector, namely that of the members of the Municipal Council 
per diem. 


5. In Unorganized Township—No Authority to Sell Lands for School Tax—Distress War- 


rant—Limit to Collector’s Power. 


It appears that as Chaffey is an unorganized Township, there is no Municipal Clerk 
to whom the return of uncollected taxes can be made, and the Minister does not find any 
provision in the School Act which would authorize Trustees themselves to sell lands 
under their warrant. 

In executing a Distress Warant the collector has no right to break open any door 
forcibly to levy for taxes; but if he can enter quietly in any way, it would not be a 
breach of the law. 


6. On Exemption for Indigence—Collector’s Liability—Information for Assessor im case 
of a Union—Collection of Arrears. 


(a) The Township Council has no power to exempt indigent persons from school 
taxes, but this jurisdiction rests in the Trustees under sub-section 5 of Section 103 of the 
Public Schools Act. Their resolution to this effect would bind the Township Council 
and its officers. 

(b) The collector is entitled to be paid by his own township. A registered letter 
would be at his own risk, but such risk practically would be infinitesimal. 

(c) In the case of a Union, the township applying to another township for its pro- 
portion of taxes should furnish all such information as would enable such township to 
ascertain whether the demand is justifiable, and this would involve a statement of all 
particulars needed for ascertaining this. Until then the township called upon can 
properly refuse taking any action. 

(d) In case of any arrears of school taxes not collected, the Township Council would 
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have authority to collect them, and, if necessary, place them on the collector’s roll for the 
following year. 


7. On Remedy where Assessment is Made in Wrong Name. 


The proper course would be to appeal to the Court of Revision in case the ASSESSOrs 
should assess the property in any other name than that of the true owner, but if this is 
not done then the collector must be governed by his roll, which would correspond with 
the assessment. 


8. Conditions of Loan—Repayments. 


By sub-section 4 of section 29 of the School Act of 1879 (42 V., Chapter 34) the power 
of Municipal Councils for issuing debentures for any loan of money for school purposes, 
was extended so that debentures may be for a term not exceeding 20 years, as the Muni- 
cipal Council might think fit; and the Council may also in its discretion make the principal 
repayable by annual or other instalments, as provided by section 332 of the Municipal 
Act. 

The By-law is, therefore, in the opinion of the Minister, correct in providing for the 
raising of annual sums by way of principal, in addition to the interest, according to the 
claim appearing in the second recital of the By-law sent him. 

There is, however, an objection to the annual payments for principal and interest 
being so unequal in the later years. 

Section 332 is express in requiring that the annual payments for principal and 
interest should be nearly equal in their aggregate amounts, and this objection, the 
Minister considers, would be fatal. 

The By-law should be repealed and a new one introduced, with total amounts in each 
year as nearly equal as may be. 


9. Authority to Raise a Certain Sum—Also Covers the Necessary Interest Payments. 


The resolution carried at the public meeting of the ratepayers of the section, held on 
the 6th March last, in which the Trustees are instructed to raise and expend a sum on 
capital account, not exceeding $3,600, for a new school house, authorizes also whatever 
interest may be necessary in order to give effect to the further resolution under which 
such amount of $3,600 was to be extended over a period of three years, by issuing deben- 
tures of the township. 

The Minister thinks that the authority to raise the full sum of $3,600 of capital by 
such debentures, and to make them payable with interest, is free from legal question. 


10. Township Council to Provide Funds. 


The Township Council is bound, upon the requisition of the School Trustees, pro- 
vided that they have the approval of the duly qualified school electors under sub-section 
3 of the 29th section of the School Act of 1879, to provide the amount of money which the 


trustees require by virtue of the authority given by sub-sections 9-10 of section 78 of the 
School Act. 


ll. Premium as well as Principal of School Debentures Belongs to School Corporation. 


The Minister has considered the questions as to whether the Municipal Council, as 
such, or the School Corporation, is entitled to any premium which may be realized upon 
the debentures of the township, issued for school purposes, and upon the security of 
school rates liable for the payment of principal and interest of such debentures. The 
proceeds, whether in excess of par or under, strictly belong to the School Corporation, 


and the Municipal Corporation is merely their agent in giving legal shape to the transac- 
tion. 
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ViI.—Cit1zs, Towns, AND VILLAGES. 


1. Public School Trustee in City, Town, or Village may Resign. 


A Public School Trustee can resign his position as one of the Board of Education, 
and if his resignation is accepted by the Board there will be a legal vacancy under sub- 
section 10 of section 7 of the School Act of 1879. 


2. Audit of Village School Accounts—Lapense. 


The proper Auditors of the School accounts in Cities, Towns, and Villages are the 
Auditors required to be appointed under the Municipal Act, Sections 254 to 258. 

Inasmuch as the School rates are required to be collected as other Municipal taxes 
by the Municipal Collector, without expense to the School Board, the auditing of so much 
of his collections as represent School rates, and which it is his duty to pay to the Village 
Treasurer, will come within the accounts required to be examined by the Auditors under 
Section 255 of the Municipal Act. 

It is also competent for the School Board to employ the Village Treasurer, or to 
appoint their own Treasurer as they may think fit in their discretion. 


3. Municipal Clerk as School Treasurer—Security. 


The objection to the Clerk of the Municipal Council also acting as Treasurer for the 
School Board, inasmuch as he cannot himself be the custodian of his own bond of security, 
can be readily got over by a resolution of the Public School Board requiring his bond to 
be placed in the custody of the Treasurer of the Municipality. 

The Clerk of the Municipal Council is not disqualified from acting also as Treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees. ‘The custody of the bond by the Treasurer of the Municipality 
under the authority of the Public School Board will be as effectual as if the law were 
technically complied with. 


4. Town Incorporated as a City—Number of Wards Increased—New Board Election 
Necessary. 


The Minister has considered the questions arising from the new division of the 
city into six wards, in place of the four former wards. As it now appears that 
the division into six wards was made upon the town becoming incorporated as a city, 
it seems to him a clear case within Section 58 of the Public Schools Act, which provides 
that on the incorporation of any city, and the division thereof into wards, two fit and 
proper persons shall, at the first election of School Trustees, be elected School Trustees of 
every ward, etc. By carrying out the provisions of the 58th section and sub-section the 
Board’s course would be strictly legal, as the necessary effect of the incorporation and 
division into six wards is to cause a vacancy in the tenure of office of the old members, 
and their resignation would be unnecessary. 


5. New Llection of Board in a Town where Five Wards have been Formed Instead of Three 
as Formerly. 


Inasmuch as there has been altogether a new division into wards, the Minister con- 
siders that the proper legal effect of the creation of new wards in place of the old would 
be to cause a vacancy of all the members of the former Board, and therefore require a 
new election as provided by sub-section 2 of section 58. Of course their voluntary resig- 
nation would remove all question. 


6. City Inspector may Teach the County Model School and Perform other Duties. 


Questions were raised as to the right of a Board to appoint the Catytespector Prin- 
cipal of the Public School used as the County Model School. CHAK S12) 
The County Inspector and the County Board of Examiners are Bitegather responsible 
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for the conduct of this Public School, so far as concerns its use as the County Model 
School. 

While section 226 of the Public Schools Act prohibits an Inspector being the Teacher 
or Trustee of any Public or High School while he holds the office of Inspector, this is of 
general application, but must be construed as limited to such cases where no special 
authority has been granted under which other duties may be prescribed for certain classes 
of Inspectors. 

In approving of the arrangements made by the Board the Minister was governed by 
sub-section 40 of section 194 of the Public Schools Act which expressly provides that, 
in the case of a City.or Town Inspector, it shall be his duty to perform such other duties 
as may be required of him by the Public School Board appointing him, or by the Minister 
of Education. This express authority having been exercised by your Board in the case 
of the City Inspector, withdraws him from the application of what otherwise might be 
the general effect of section 226. The question of the extent and nature of the additional 
duties to be discharged by your City Inspector depends entirely upon the judgment of the 
Public School Board, and all that the Minister has done is to explain the law which, in 
his opinion, governs this question, and the Minister has no power or duty to interfere in 
any matter such as this, which comes within the Statutory jurisdiction conferred upon 
the Public School Board. 

This will apply to another objection urged, of your Board having appointed the City 
Inspector as drawing master in the Central School. 


7. County and Town Inspectors’ Salarves. 


Under sub-section 3 of section 110 of Public Schools Act, it is plainly the duty 
of the County Treasurer to pay over to the Public School Board of any Town within the 
County such amount as may have been collected within such Town for the payment of the 
salary of the County Inspector, which the Minister construes to mean money collected 
for that object, and payable to the Public School Board of such Town where they have a 
Public School Inspector of their own. 

The Town Board should also be entitled, upon general principles of law, to a refund 
of this amount from the County Treasurer, should they choose to employ a Public School 
Inspector of their own and not the County Inspector or the Inspector of the Electoral 
District in which the Town is situate. 


8. School Age—Right of Admission. 


The interpretation of the School Law has uniformly been that all persons between 
the ages of 5 and 21 have the right to attend some School, and in Cities, Towns, or 
Villages the School Boards are bound to provide adequate accommodation for all such, 
while in rural School Sections the extent of the accommodation required is two thirds of 
such number. It would follow that the Board has no discretion with reference to any 
age between 5 and 21. 

The Public School Board of Toronto have expressly recognized this, and have passed 
a resolution favouring a change of the law to the minimum age of 6, and this also was 
the subject of a resolution passed at the last meeting of the Ontario Teachers’ Association. 
But after considering these proposals the conclusion of the Government was that no case 
had been made out for any change in the law in this respect. 


9. Discretion of Public School Board as to Maintaining 5th and 6th Classes. 


A question has been raised as to whether the Public School Board of the City can 
compel the City Council to raise the requisite amount for paying the salaries of such 
teachers as the Board in their discretion may employ for the fifth and sixth classes in the 
Public Schools. 

Under sub-section 9 of section 104 of the Public Schools Act, the Public School 
Board has full authority to determine the number, sites, kind, grade, and description of 
schools to be established and maintained in the City, and also with respect to teachers to 
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be employed and their duties, and the City Council is bound to provide such sums as may 
be required for these purposes. 

If the Public School Board determine that fifth and sixth classes shall be main- 
tained in the Public Schools of the city, then the City Council is liable for raising the 
necessary funds for this object. (See also page 44.) 

The regulations of the Department as to the course of study cannot interfere with 
this jurisdiction, and must be taken as recommendatory. 3 

The Collegiate Institute Board can only admit such pupils as have passed the 
entrance examination, and it is optional with their parents to send them up from the 
Public School to this examinatio. or to continue then in the Public School, if the 
requisite classes are provided by the Public School Board. 


10. Model Schools for Cities and Towns. 


On referring to section 89 of the Public Schools Act, sub-section 7, it appears that a 
County Model School may be established by the County Council in any city or town 
separated under such agreement as may be made by the School Board of the city or 
town. This is only permissive, and in case the County Council has taken no such action 
and has made no such agreement with the School Board of the town, any Model School 
in a town cannot be considered to be a County Model School, and as such entitled to the 
statutory contribution from the county. 

There is no provision by which the Public School Board of a town separated may 
establish a Model School for itself, although a city may by section 1 of the School Act of 


1879. 


VII. Pustic ScHoot INSPECTORS AND EXAMINERS. 


1. Inspector’s Duty as to Proceedings of School Meeting—No Appeal to Minister. 


The Annual Meeting is competent to regulate its own proceedings as to adjourning 
the poll till one o'clock, and even if clearly irregular, if there was an election in substance 
and fact it should have been allowed to stand. 

The Minister deprecates any exercise by Inspectors of their jurisdiction in setting 
aside any school meeting for anything which does not go the root of the matter. 

He has also held that he has no power to revise the decision of any Inspector in 
either confirming or setting aside a school meeting, and that this is not a matter of 
appeal to him, as it lies altogether, under the Act, within the discretion of the Inspector. 
On these grounds the Minister cannot give any directions, and least of all assume 
himself any responsibility with respect to proceedings over which he has no legal 


jurisdiction. 


2. On Duty of Inspector as to Proceedings of an Annual Meeting. 


Public School Inspectors should be extremely cautious in setting aside elections, 
unless the legal grounds therefor are perfectly clear and the facts undoubted. 

There is always more or less mischief and irritation caused by setting aside an election 
and holding another meeting, and when, as in this case, it was doubtful whether a poll 
was legally demanded or not, such demand should have appeared on the report of the 
proceedings of the meeting, as well as the names of the parties, and failing this, then 
a written protest ; no evidence short of this, in my judgment, should have been accepted 
or acted upon. Itisa safe rule for Inspectors never to set aside the proceedings of an 
annual meeting upon any technicality whatever. 


3. Time Allowed for Inspector to Decide Election Complaints. 


Twenty days is the period in which the County Inspector may receive complaints, 
but his decision need not necessarily be given within such time. The language used does 
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not imply a decision within that period, but merely gives him jurisdiction over any 
complaint made within twenty days. 


4. Special Duties of Inspector. 


The provision in the Public Schools Act as to an annual lecture by the Public 
School Inspector has never yet been the subject of regulation by the Education Depart- 
ment, and until this is done the Public School Inspector would not appear to be under 
any obligation in this respect. 

A teacher who is in receipt of a superannuation allowance, being over sixty years of 
age, and who has resumed teaching, is not entitled to be paid his retiring allowance 
while so engaged. The Public School Inspector should report this circumstance to the 
Department. 


.5. County Inspector— When Disqualified as Presiding Examiner. 
The only course which is open to him is to select the one position or the other on 
account of the apparent conflict with the rule which is to be invariably complied with, 


namely, that a County Inspector, if appointed a sub-examiner in connection with the 
Central Committee, cannot also preside at the local Intermediate Examination. 


6. No allowance for Sickness of a Candidate at an Examination. 


It would be quite inconsistent with our whole system of certificates to allow of any 
examination being considered as passed under an egrotat. 


VIII. Pustic ScHooLt TEACHERS AND THEIR CERTIFICATES. 
1. Endorsement of Certificate— When necessary— Extensions. 


The effect of the Act of 1882 is not to make all Third Class Certificates, or extensions 
thereof, Provincial, but only to authorize School Boards and Trustees to employ a Third 
Class Public School Teacher whose certificate has been awarded, after having passed the 
Professional Examination at any County Model School, by any County Board of Exam- 
iners, instead of this right being confined to those holding such certificates gained in their 
own county. 

The extension of any such Certificate granted in the past does not come within the 
authority of this Act, although when extensions are granted in the future, under the 
second section of the Act, they would be valid in any other county. 


2. Old First Class Certificates, if Cancelled, cannot be Revived. 
While the County Board had power to cancel a County First Class Certificate it 


cannot revive it, as the law does not appear to confer any such power upon them. The 


utmost that can be done would be to issue a temporary certificate, but upon the same 
conditions as would apply to any new application of that nature. 


3. Haperience in Public or High School Essential. 


The present regulations, which require two years’ teaching on a Second Class Certi- 
ficate, are to be understood as applying to teaching in a High or Public School, and 
would not, therefore, include teaching in any college of a private nature. 


4. On Substitute Teachers, and Endorsing Certificates. 


It rests with the Trustees to permit of a substitute being engaged while a teacher 


is undergoing an examination or attending the Normal School. But if the Trustees 


refused unreasonably or capriciously, then the teacher would probably have an action of 
damages in the Division Court against them. The Minister has no power to endorse 
Third Class Certificates. 

b 
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5. Inspector's Right as to Endorsing Certificates—Action of the Minister. 


The school law and regulations place in the hands of the County Inspector the 
whole responsibility of either endorsing or refusing to endorse a certificate from another 
county ; and it is not intended that the Minister shall interfere with his discretion in a 
matter which is purely within the jurisdiction of the Inspector. The Minister can, how- 
ever, ask him to report the grounds of his refusal to see whether they are reasonable or 
unreasonable. 

6. Failure at Examination Through Illness. 


As to the case of Mr. . , where there has been a failure, it is impossible for 
the Minister to make any alteration in the conditions of any of the examinations, 


although he personally regrets that the candidate should have failed in reaching the’ 


requisite standard by so few marks, and that by the bad state of his health during the 
examination. The Minister has been obliged reluctantly to come to this conclusion in 
all similar cases, the judgment of the Central Committee on the papers having been 
reported. 

7. Inspector's Power to Suspend an Old County Board Certificate. 


The Inspector has full power to suspend any certificate under sub-section 26 of 
section 194. Where the certificate is a provincial one, then the suspension is to be 
reported to the Minister ; but in case of all other certificates—which would include those 
granted by the County Board, and continued valid by the Act of 1871—they will come 
within the class which are to be reported, in case of suspension, to the County Board of 
Examiners. 

8. On the Propagation of Infidel Opinions by Teachers. 


Our whole school system, as well as the whole political and social fabric of the Province, 
rests upon Christianity as its recognized basis. It consequently follows that where it is 
satisfactorily proved in any given case that a teacher not only holds infidel views but 
expresses them, this would be a sufficient cause for withdrawing his certificate. 

In the case of a Third Class Certificate, upon satisfactory proof, the Inspector would 
be authorized to suspend the same and the County Board to withdraw it entirely. 

As to Provincial Certificates, the case is to be reported by the Public School Inspec- 
tor and decided by the Minister. 

The Public School Inspector has authority to suspend as to all classes of certificates. 


9. Breach of Discipline—Board to Deal with such Cases Linally. 


The Board is altogether competent to deal with a case of discipline, and the Minister 
is not called upon to interfere. 


10. Dascipline—Objectionable Punishments. 


The regulations, to be found in the Compendium at p. 178, define the powers of the 
teacher and Trustees in any matter of School discipline, and the mode of exercising the 
same will be found at p. 247, while it points to corporal punishment as one of the means, 
it must be qualified by a regard to all the circumstances, and should not be the result of 
hasty or passionate action ; moreover, no punishment should be of a degrading character, 
and generally, it should be suited to the nature of the offence. 

Regulation 4, at p. 178, prescribes the case in which a teacher has power to suspend. 
Suspension at any time, by any teacher, is subject to appeal to the Trustees, who have full 
power to remove the suspension, and in any case to review the action of any teacher in 
matters of school discipline. | 


ll. Reading for Higher Classes—Discretion as to Books. 


As to “critical reading for selected standard English works,” for 5th and 6th 
classes, it is quite open to the Trustees and the teacher to exercise their judgment upon the 
subject matter which they may think desirable in promoting improved tastes and modes 
of reading. 
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12. Teacher to*be Promptly Paid. 


Where there is difficulty in a teacher collecting money by order on the Municipal 
Treasurer, the Trustees should themselves obtain it from the Treasurer and pay it over 
without delay. The teacher can insist on their doing so, and refuse to accept their order 
on the Municipal Treasurer, in such a case. 


13. Shortened Vacation—Notice by Trustees. 


Notice given by the Trustees to the teacher that the school was to ke opened in four 
weeks from the closing, was not such a proceeding of the Trustees as comes within section 
1 of the Schools Act of 1880. 

Any such action on the part of the Trustees to be effective must have taken place 
before the beginning of the summer vacation, at such a time that the teachers, parents, 
and pupils would have reasonable notice before the vacation begins. 


IX. SEPARATE SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 


~ 1. Share of Rates on Incorporated Companies for Separate School purposes. 

The question put is one of some difficulty ; how far the proprietory interest of sup- 
porters of Roman Catholic Separate Schools in incorporated companies can be made avail- 
able, so as to be subject to a school rate for the support of the Separate Schools, as the 
ordinary real, or personal property of such supporter plainly is in Ontario. A change was 
however made by the Act of 1880, 43 Vic., chap. 27, section 8, by which the definition 
of personal estate in section 2, sub-section 8 of the Revised Statutes, chap. 180, was 
amended, under which the dividends on shares, or stocks, of incorporated companies 
became the personal property of the proprietor, and assessable against the individual pro- 
prietor to the amount of any dividend, in the case of a Separate School supporter, and s 
subject to the Separate School rate, as his other personal property is. 


2. Separate School Supporters in Village—How ascertained—Street Railway Company. 


The Trustees of the R.C. Separate School of a Township, have submitted ‘for my 
decision under sub-section 3 of section 6 of the Revised Statutes, chap 203, two questions 
which have arisen between them and the Municipality, the first being as to their right to 
all school taxes levied from R.C. ratepayers as shown upon the Assessment Roll, and 
secondly, the taxes of one of the proprietors of the Toronto Street Railway Company. I 
understand there is no dispute as to the amount but as to the application of the Law. I 
have therefore to state that section 78 of the Public Schools Act, sub-section 7 a, makes it 
clear that the Municipality is bound to ascertain, at the request of the Separate School 
Board, their supporters within the Municipality, and to collect and pay over the taxes 
payable from such. It is also the duty of the Assessor, under section 26, sub-section 3 
of the School Act of 1879, to place the names of all such supporters in the proper column 
of the Assessment Roll without any list or other directions on the part of the R.C. Sep- 
arate School Trustees being necessary. Under the amendment made to the Assessment 
_ Act by section 1, sub-section 2, and section 8 of chap. 27, 43 Vic. (Ontario), the stock or 
shares of the proprietor mentioned in this Railway Company became, for the first time in 
1880, assessable against him individually, and as a Separate School supporter resident in 
the municipality, the school taxes upon any Income derived from this would be payable 
to the R.C. Separate School Trustees. 
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3. On Refund of Taxes Illegally Collected. 


Separate School supporters, ever since the Roman Catholic Separate School Act of 
1863, have been legally exempt from all school rates for Public School purposes, and 
would be entitled, in strict law, to a return of rates paid in previous years, for at least six 
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years, as having been paid under a mistake of law, and therefore recognized by the legal 
decisions. upon the subject as money paid under pressure, and therefore recoverable. 


4, Only one School Tax in the Year—Landlord and Tenant. 


There is a practical difficulty in the way of Separate School Trustees making a second 
requisition upon the Municipal Council for collecting any deficiency—the only course is 
to add it to the amount required for next year. 

The 10th section of the School Act of 1881 clearly declares the application of taxes 
when the landlord is called upon to pay in default of the tenant. The option in such a 
case is with him to apply the taxes to either Public or Separate School purposes. 


5. Claim to Refund of Illegal Taxes Should be Made Within Six Years. 


The following is the decision on the reference between the Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic Separate School Section No. 2, of the Township of Hullett, and the Municipal 
Council of the said township, by indenture dated the 22nd day of December, 1881 ; the 
dispute between these two corporations having reference to the sum of $300 money 
assessed, levied and collected from the supporters of such Separate School under the 
County School rate, during the period of twenty years, from 1859 to 1878, both inclusive. 

While the Township Council admits this, yet they are in doubt as to whether it 
would be lawful to refund such sum to the school corporation, inasmuch as it was not 
paid under protest by any of the supporters of such Separate School, and they there- 
fore mutually agreed to leave this question to the determination of the Minister, 
under the provisions of section 44, chapter 206, of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, sub- 
ject nevertheless to an appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, as also provided by 
the said section. 

Having considered the question in dispute, the Minister is of opinion that the 
moneys so paid were paid under such mistake as to be recoverable back by the School 
Corporation from the Trustees in an action for money had and received, but that the 
usual period prescribed by the Statute of Limitation would preclude the School Corpora- 
tion from recovering, except for such amounts as were paid within six years from the 
commencement of any such action. The undersigned accordingly finds and determines 
that so much of the said sum of $300 as was paid by the School Corporation and 
received by the Township Council within the period of six years up to and prior to the 
22nd day of December, 1881, is legally and justly due and should be paid by the Town- 
ship Corporation to the School Corporation, and that as to the residue of the said sum of 
$300 the Township Corporation is to be taken and considered as fully discharged from 
any legal or other liability to the said Separate School Corporation in respect of such 
residue. 


6. Municipality Not Liable to Separate School Trustees for Uncollected Rates except such as 
are on Real Property. 


For the first time, under the provisions of section 26 of the School Act of 1879, the 
provisions of sub-section 16, a, 6, c and d of section 102 of the Public Schools Act were 
made applicable to the Separate Schools, and if the collector appointed by the Trus- 
tees is unable to collect any school rate charged on land liable therefor by reason of no 
person being resident, or no goods thereon, the Trustees may make a return to the clerk, 
who shall make a return to his Treasurer of such lands and arrears thereon, which 
are to be collected as arrears of other taxes. 

Under sub-sections 5, 6, 7, and 7a of section 78, and by section 11 of the School Act 
of 1879, all the Trustees’ powers and duties are to be discharged by the Municipal Coun- 
cils through their own officials, and it is for them to arrange for the collection of arrears 
of school taxes as in other cases. 

The liability of the Municipal Council is defined by sub-section 16d of section 102, 
as follows: ‘Shall make up the deficiency arising from uncollected rates on land liable 
to assessment, out of the general funds of the municipality.” Applying the proper legal 
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rule of construction, inasmuch as this liability is expressly confined to uncollected rates 
on land liable to assessment, it would extend the Act beyond the language used in it if it 
were construed to apply to any portion of school taxes assessed against personalty. 

It is the opinion of the Minister that it is only in respect of school rates assessed 
upon real estate that this section of the Public School Act applies, and if so, the Separate 
School taxes would be in the like position. 


7. Protestant Separate School Supporter may Withdraw His Support—Court of Revision 


A supporter of the Protestant Separate School would appear to have power to with- 
draw at any time, under section 9 of chapter 206 of the Revised Statutes ; but in order 
to be exempt from the payment of school rates therefor, it would be necessary that his 
name should be transferred by the Court of Revision from the Separate School column to 
that of the Public School before the Assessment Roll is finally revised. 
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8. On Withdrawal of Supporter from Separate School. 


It is necessary for him to notify in writing the Assessor of his having withdrawn 
as a Separate School supporter, and in the event of his being put upon the Assessment 
Roll to appeal to the Court of Revision, otherwise if left upon the roll he cannot escape 
the payment of Separate School rates. 


9. Separate Schools and Assessment Koll. 


In the Assessment Act, Revised Statutes, chapter 180, section 12, the Assessor is 
directed to prepare his Assessment Roll, which shall contain in separate columns certain 
particulars, column 7 being the school section of the person assessable, and whether 
a Public or Separate School supporter, and column 27 being the religion. } 

By the 88th section, the Clerk is required to make out the Collector’s Roll, which 
shall contain the columns thereby provided, and the special rates (amongst others) for 
school purposes, which are to be calculated separately and placed under the respective 
columns as “ Public School rate,” ‘“ Separate School rate,” ete. 

While under section 78 of the Public Schools Act, it is optional with the Separate 
School Trustees to take advantage of the provisions of that section, and if s», are directed 
to give a notice to that effect, it would not appear to be a requisite condition before the 
Assessor and the Clerk of the municipality are respectively called upon to carry out the 
clear instructions appearing in the Assessment Act, but they would be excused from being 
charged with any neglect of duty if the trustees failed to give the notice provided by the 
Act. 

Should the Assessment Roll, however, be prepared in accordance with the provisions 
of section 78, it would be perfectly valid, notwithstanding that no notice had been 
given on the part of the Separate School Trustees. 

In default of this machinery being resorted to, then section 31 of the Separate 
Schools Act must be complied with before a legal list of Roman Catholic Separate School 
supporters can be said to govern, should any question arise as to the destination of the 
school rates of such supporters. 


10. Protestant and Roman Catholic Separate Schools to Share in Public Grants to Schools. 


The Municipal Council of the Township of Puslinch, having legal authority to appro- 
priate surplus funds to the school sections in such municipality, such an appropriation 
would include a Protestant Separate School as well as other School Corporations. 


11. Inspectors of Separate Schools in Crties, Towns, and Villages. 


Since the Separate Schools Act has been placed amongst the Revised Statutes, it 
would appear that the authority formerly conferred by section 7 of the Act of 1863, 
and which conferred upon Trustees all the powers in respect of Separate Schools which 
the Trustees of Common Schools had under the provisions of the then Act relating to 
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Common Schools, has been changed to provisions of the Public Schools Act, which would 
mean the Revised Statutes, chapter 204. 

The Local Superintendents of the Public Schools were discontinued by the Act of 
1871, when Inspectors were appointed instead, whose duties would comprise those for- 
merly discharged by the Local Superintendents. 

The Minister’s conclusion would, therefore, be that the Roman Catholic Separate 
School Boards of Cities, Towns, and Villages have the right to‘appoint a Local Inspector 
for their schools, and that this power has not been taken away or interfered with by the 
appointment of a Provincial Inspector for Roman Catholic Separate Schools whose func- 
tions would be similar to those of the High School Inspectors. 


X. HicgH ScHoot QUESTIONS. 


1. On Discontinuance of a High School District. 


The law gives the County Council full power to decide upon the discontinuance of 
. any High School within the County with the concurrence of the Governor in Council, 
and the Council is responsible for considering all such grounds as may be urged. 


2. On a Town School becoming a County School. 


By section 23, High Schools Act, the county and a town separated may voluntarily 
form a union for High School purposes, so as to make the High School a County School. 

When a town becomes separated from a county, it becomes for educational purposes 
a county, and thus takes upon itself the obligations of a county with respect to High 
Schools. 

It is only by voluntary agreement under section 23 of the High Schools Act, that 
the High School of a town separated can become as well the High School of the county. 


3. Local Aid to High Schools—The Statutory Requirement to be Observed as to Amount. 


The Minister has no discretion to permit any less sum being raised from the local 
Municipality than the equivalent at least to the Legislative Grant. Should the amount 
be in excess of the requirements of the school, this may be a consideration for diminishing 
the Legislative Grant, when the Municipal Grant could be lessened pro tanto, but not for 
the reverse of this proposition. 

Any debenture debt for school accommodation is quite distinct from the amounts 
required for annual maintenance. 

The tuition fees cannot be taken into consideration at all with respect to the muni- 
cipal equivalent. 


4. Collegiate Institutes Entitled to Local Grant. 


The 380th section of the High Schools Act, Revised Statutes, chapter 205, was re- 
enacted by the School Act of 1879, and the terms made clear and explicit. 

There can be no misapprehension now as to the liability of counties and local muni- 
cipalities for each respectively raising an equivalent to the Government grant, which 
includes in the case of Collegiate Institutes the $750 special grant as well. 


5. Entrance Examination—Position of Assistant Master. 


The Head Master of the High School is the only one of the High School masters 
who has any statutory duty to fulfil in these examinations. 

The Board, of course, has the usual authority to make such internal arrangements 
as to management, either during the Entrance or otherwise, as they may think proper, 
with reference to the time or mode of employment of their teachers until the period of 
the statutory holidays, but, at other times all High School masters, other than the Head 
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Master, are at perfect liberty, when requested to act as such substitutes to decline, and 
it is no part of their duty under their agreement with their High School Board to under- 


take any duty, and still less one without remuneration, in the actual conduct of the 
Entrance Examination itself. 


6, Option to Omit Certain Subjects—How Allowed. 


The High School Board would be competent to exercise its discretion with respect 
to the case of any boy on whose behalf a parent might desire, for reasons assigned, to be 
exempted from any obligatory subject under the General Regulations. 

A Headmaster has no power to dispense with the attendance of any pupil at drill 
or other instruction unless authorized in each case by the Board. 


7. Pupil may take Upper School Subjects before passing the Intermedrate Examination. 


Under regulation 21 of the late Council of Public Instruction, to be found in chapter 
5 of the Compendium at page 207, it would appear that the pupils may be advanced 
from one division or class to another with reference to attainments, without regard to 
time, according to the judgment of the Head Masters, but subject to the regulations for 
the Intermediate Examination. 

On referring to this at page 210 it would appear that passing the Intermediate is 
necessary to constitute a pupil of the Upper School. 

The Minister, therefore, thinks there is no objection to any candidate taking any 
part of the Upper School course, if deemed fit by the master, but he cannot be counted 
otherwise than as within the Lower School until the Intermediate has been passed. 


8, Authority of Head Master. 


At page 203 of the Compendium it is stated that the powers and duties of High 
School Masters are to be governed as far as possible by the regulations in reference to 
Public Schools to be found at page 177 of the Compendium (chap. 11). 

The conclusion of the Minister of Education is that the Head Master of a High 
School or the Principal of a Collegiate Institute occupies relatively to his Assistant 
Master the same position as the master of a Public School occupies towards his assistants. 

Having regard to the position and duties of a master of a Public School and the 
Principal or Head Master of a High School, it is clear that with him rests the entire 
responsibility for the control, management, and discipline by the different teachers of 
their respective classes, and also as to the performance by each teacher of his particular 
duty. 

v The Minister considers that it would be injurious to the best interests of Public and 
High Schools alike if the authority and responsibility of the Master or Principal were 
not complete. Each Assistant Master should be responsible to him for the proper and 
due performance of his duties as such. It is provided in sub-section 2 of regulation 3, 
page 178 of the Compendium, that it is the Head Master, with the assent of the Trustees 
who is to prescribe the duties of the several teachers in his school, and is expressly 
declared to be responsible for the control and management of the classes under their 
charge. It would not be possible to give effect to this principle of the regulations 


unless this view of the Head Mater’s authority were everywhere recognized in Public and 
High Schools alike. 


9. On Qualification of a High School Trustee as to Residence. 


Under section 18, the County Council can appoint three Trustees, and under sub- 
section 2, the Council of the town or village in which the High School is situate can also 
appoint two. Under section 20, the Councils of the county and of the town and village 
can respectively appoint one Trustee to fill annual vacancies within their respective juris- 
dictions. Under section 25, an occasional vacancy, arising from death, resignation, re- 
moval from municipality or otherwise, would be filled up by the County Council or other 
municipality as the case may be. 
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It would appear, therefore, that in the case of the Trustee appointed by the county, 
he must be a resident within the county, and when the appointment is by a Town or 
Village Council, then he must be a resident of the town or village ; the condition as to 


residence being regulated by the extent of the jurisdiction possessed by the County, Town 


and Village Councils respectively. 

Where an incorporated village and a portion of the adjoining township have 
formed themselves into a High School District, under the provisions of section 32 of the 
School Act of 1879, the Council of the village have the power of appointing three Trustees 
of the High School, and such Trustees need not necessarily be residents of the village, if 
they reside within the High School District thus formed or proposed. 


10. On Board of Education— Qualrfications—Members have equal Powers. 


Under section 33 of the School Act of 1879, the powers and duties of a Board of 
Education are defined so that the High and Public School Trustees constitute together 
one Board, with full powers in respect to both Public and High School matters. Those 
who are Public School Trustees must possess the qualification required for such, while 
those who are High School Trustees are.governed by such qualifications as the High 
School Law requires. Section 18 of the High Schools Act authorizes the County Council 
to appoint such persons as Trustees of the High School as they may think fit and proper, 
and they are not restricted in this by any special place of residence within the county. 

The powers of the Trustees appointed by the County Council are, like those of all 
the other Trustees, co-extensive with the duties of the Board, namely, for both Public 
and High School matters, without any separation. 


ll. Appointment of High School Trustee mm December void. 


A Council was under a legal mistake in filling vacancies at their meeting in Decem- 
ber instead of January, and such proceedings are, therefore, legally void although the 
appointment was in fact made. 

Any Trustee de facto can act as a legal Trustee so long as he is not disturbed 
by legal process. 
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8.—FINANOCIAL AND BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS, NATURE AND EXTENT. 


The following Table shows the volume of business done in the Department during 
the years 1879 to 1882 inclusive : 


(a) Moneys Recewed by the Department. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
Y | | Total 
ear. : ota 
Depository | Model School er salen bb ga Miscellaneous ee ee He Expenditure, 
| Receipts. Receipts. ae Receipts. yi ; per Public 
Fund. Department. eeounte 
- Dane Soe Mlb od | $°) ce. Pies $$. « 
1879 23,357 00 | 7,798 00 | 16,304 00 503 00 47,962 00 527,097 00 
| 
1880 18,710 00 | 9,122 00 15,816 00 | 636 00 44,284 00 505,184 00 
1881 3,320 00 | 11,523 00 14,198 00 2,410 00 31,451 00 502,824 00 
1882 1,959 16 | 13,783 50 13,501 08 809 12 | 30,052 86 511,268 48 
l 
(b) Education Department Correspondence. 
{ i ‘ 
High and - |Superannua-| Normal «A Total Total 
Year. { Public epee, tion and Model Lets anne, Letters Letters 
Schools, y ; Fund. Schools. ; ‘ | Received. | Despatched. 
oe ae ae we Bre eo ego Ae oe Pe ee ae oe ae ae a 
1879 | 7,518 8,916 1,520 | 2,961 : Prats ve ob gett acl elt 5 20/01 tained 088 
1880 | 6,921 9,810 1,589 2,363 aa Goh 2 Peak 20,683 33,597* 
1881 7,345 | 3,152 1,605 | 2,025 DGS.) gre us eral 15, 089+ 25,502 
1882 | 9,692 | 658 1,780 2,417 | 644 | 357 15, 548+ | 17,137 
(c) Documents, Forms, etc., annually despatched. 
Trustees’ Blank Half-yearly yee Ee ake Sears aro tate 14,000 
eS ‘Annual. 1 eRe a BSA ee ae 5,000 
Public School ‘Financial statements 2.24.5 2... lao .. ok 750 
Inspectors Summary Reports Sa. .i.0 0 aol ee eect ee 70 
és Township Pe aes TOM ha eee tar eee Mina ce al Ger 500 
High Bckool Inspectors. Sty 5) fie: ie ole Pe Bie ad op ah eset ae 420 
Annual SED (i Baa) ialt ees Wan tis maak Sleek ee Peck 105 
2 Witancial ir vise cara ta lotic aie cee Renee eee 105 
a Halt-vearly "oo cov kc twte pater en eer tea san weed 500 
ea eos ape peti Half-yearly Report ...... 800 
AUIS cae Ch ateus eee 200 
Minister’ s Annual eet Or eNO Marca ta wee cle ee i cee Ce es a 2,000 
Examination Papers, Regulations, OUO4 bah. Syne eee ... 195,500 
Various forme) ie ae a. Soe ae ae ee ae 10,000 
Cironlars abOub Ss beie!,.0 3 Oe eh ile ss ook oe i 70,000 
Total eee. Tpit an bak +e a ne 299,950 


* Giroulars, eto., were included up to 1880 in the total number of letters despatched, but since that date 


are not so included. 
+ In addition to 15,548 Letters received there were about 4,000 Reports and Returns. 
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Division II. 
PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


I. TuHe Toronto NorMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Staff of the Toronto Normal School, 1882. 


Vil Ai EN ODS gerd BS DD sae pepe tine Mitra Ara Pare a Principal. 
TUE SUS ad CRT GUS aise g arama sie oe Grea ae Science Master. 
pen CAT yO NE. Derren itt oe, ance) A ee «ait Mathematical Master. 
SETI KCS TH CSS YG Ota 2 Ba ele arealaee a Writing Master, and i pe Moder mchook 
Wm. Armstrong, C. E iS gee Ret Kesavan oped Drawing “ 
H. F. Sefton, el for part of year, S. H. M 7 J re 
rey usic 
RESUONW Pac], iceme eT M tees ane ot ost 
1s oe a and for part of year, Richard AIG an yl G 
Sas Nae ame rs 1 Wier PLA AN tia eg 


Ce MCArnal yi. Miers e rl wu aia eee Gymnastic “ “ &“ 


2. Students vn the Toronto Normal School, 1882. 


ADMITTED. | Certificates Granted. 


Male. Female. Male. | Female. 
First Session from 5th January to 28th March. ...... 46 50 35 | 42 * 
Second Session from 11th April to 27th June ........ 34 | 40 21 26 
Camco AE pe ee | AA aie Red babi, Lae 
PURSE MME MES RE Maier) crag atu vapantn Bay es corde 80 90 56 68 


* This table includes only those who were in actual attendance during 1882. 


The Toronto Normal School. 


COUNTIES OF 2npn CLASS STUDENTS ATTENDING, 1882, 
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IL. Tue Orrawa Norma SCHOOL. 


1. Staff of the Ottawa Normal School, 1882. 


eA MacCabe, MA rn iy aietetere ye o ateie + ocr erie - Principal. 

Goo. Baptie: ieee. scam lowe bledayoana a ol aie ietea Science Master. 

War COU DUA. tisk Wo cur lcharsse ihe laearaysilaiyate ate Mathematical Master. 

Daniel Sawyer isi oc tities os ete are ten os Writing Master, and in Model School. 
eee WICK ORSON eee ois 5 as iii a sume ep eimamiem gh tate Drawing “ sy x 

WV EG) WibricINAdl 04/4 vehi 2 eiek Vata) tik 3 he ete Music . ES + 

DD UME AND ter ce: Pra Gd tein ie a inew age & ....+.+-Elocution “ ‘ t 

Ber Bape pie wore’ 4 tose te een enn cak a oie bee nay Gymnastic ‘ i i 


2. Students in the Ottawa Normal School, 1882. 


ADMITTED. 


CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


Female. 


es a 


13 


24 


20 


First Session, from 5th January to 28th March. . 


Seeond do 
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15 


20 


do 11th April to 27th June.... 
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ATTENDANCE OF STUDENTS BY COUNTIES--THE OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS OF STUDENTS. 
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III. Tot Monet Scuoot, Toronro. 


1, Staff of the Toronto Model School, 1882. 


Dares Claemeotn bra cian ee et a a ...Head Master, Boys’ Model School. 
gate nd oa! TDS STC cee boom Cama anal A mg OER can ee EN First Assistant, ‘5 - 
RAE bs A076 RING ai ay a NI ae OO As Wiaon ee) Second) 4.54 a fg 
bs GU TEM OV cas Aa laa Pa AUS IE, tare orale Mav fi Third fs ‘ i 
HIE, LO ESN, Cte RON AOR UE ich ain SO ERIE Rl eae Oi Head Mistress, Girls’ Model School. 
i’ Tig ce WES aah arene AR US Ne ae REO First Assistant, a ‘ 
LS] 8 NGI pea Regain a zeke LAL la Sa eRe Debey SE COME a vet cf i 
Vie Ses 0 VMI eR elas Oa kl Third i " 


2. Number of Pupils in 1882. 
Bo yisey BOG 8s she Me Girls TSO7N Way ORD: PESEIIe Total, 386. 


IV. THe Mopen Scuoor, Orrawa. 


1. Staff of the Ottawa Model School, 1882. 


Pw Parlow i. vee). 2 oN. Shoe Mead Master, Boys’ Model School. 
Ep eNCAR OIG! 1 Cpa ete 200 Laker eee ke eg dau First Assistant, xs es 
Re aor NOC Tend yeaa tsk ave aos ate Co ee Second <“ fe ss 

fm vdeline Shenick 0.6004). 2, ire 2 tol Aare ke eins AE A Head Mistress, Girls’ Model School. 
JONSON TET RS GC gens ne PRR Ca First Assistant, i 
LESS LEN UO? dices Mee leak afer ee ta Decomrn t7 iy ie 
SATS ALIENS ai Coat eR eA A Third a oh 3 


2. Number of Pupils in 1882. 
doa yer ADM ol tt all atte eb te IP ES seat 6 Night oath hen Total, 413. 


V.—Drrections as To Nature anp Extent or INstTRUCTION IN THE NoRMAL AND 
Mope. ScHOOLs. 


By Dr. McLellan, Director. 


1. As there are but a few applications from candidates for first-class professional 
training, it will not be necessary to make provision for such training during the current 
session. The consideration of a detailed course for such professional work may, therefore, 
be postponed for the present. 


Stati and Distribution of Work. 


The staff to remain unchanged, except that Mr. R. Lewis be employed to train the 
students in the best practical method of teaching reading, and that Mr. S. H. Preston be 
placed in charge of the department of music, in the Toronto Normal and Model Schools. 


(a) Principal. 
PsycHoLoGy—and general principles of education, school organization and discipline, 
~moral culture. 


ENGLIsH LANGUAGE AND LireraAturE.—Under this head it is recommended : 


(1) That for the purpose of improving the students’ knowledge of formal grammar, 
and of the best methods of teaching it, some suitable book, e.g., ‘‘ Whitney’s Essentials of 
English Grammar,” be made the ground work of instruction in this department. 
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(2) That some work, such as a play of Shakespeare, be studied, not so much for 
the purpose of dealing with knotty points in analysis, parsing, etymology, figures of 
speech, as for the purpose of putting the students in possession of the poet’s thought, 
awakening a genuine taste and love for his poetry, and thus opening up their way to a 
higher knowledge and culture. 

(3) That specific instruction shall be given in the most approved methods of educa- 
ting the power of expression in young children, by means of “ oral and written lan- 
guage lessons,” as prescribed in the programme of Public School studies. ‘ Whitney’s 
Elementary Lessons in English” might be taken as the basis of such instruction. 


(Wote.) In case of a special lecturer in Psychology being hereafter appointed, the 
Principal may be relieved of this portion of the work. 


(b) Science Master. 


Cuemistry—Theoretical and practical. 

A course in elementary physics. 

The principal object of the science master, in the instructions he gives in the above 
subjects, shall be to place on a proper foundation the knowledge obtained in preparing for - 
the non-professional examinations, and to qualify students to give instruction in the sub- 
jects in which they have already been examined. 


(c) Mathematical Master 


PuysioLogy AND Hyorrns—lIncluding lessons on temperance. 
GEOMETRY. 
ARITHMETIC. 
History AND GEOGRAPHY. 
(d) Drawing. 


The drawing master to make the students thoroughly familiar with the course in this 
department, as laid down 1 Walter Smith’s “Teacher’s Manual for Freehand Drawing, 
in Elementary Schools,” and “ Teacher’s Manual for Freehand Drawing in Intermediate 
Schools.” 


(e) Employment of Instructors in Sewing for the Female Teachers Teachers in both 
Normal Schools. 
Left for further consideration. 


(f) Course of Observation and Practice in Model Schools. 


(1) Inaccordance with the general instructions given in the “ Compendium,” pp. 189, 
et seq., every Model School master in teaching a subject shall, as far as possible, make 
his lesson a model lesson in that subject, giving its divisions and sub-divisions, in logical 
arrangement, so that the student-teacher may learn both how to prepare the subject 
matter of such lesson, and how to present it to a class. 

(2) The Normal School master in charge of any subject, whether a regular or a 
‘special master, shall give detailed instruction in the most approved methods of teaching 
that subject. 

(3) He shall also, from time to time, practically exemplify his methods by actually 
teaching a class (10 or 12 pupils) from the Model School. 

(4) Teachers-in-training shall observe, under the supervision and direction of the 
Normal School masters, the methods of teaching followed by the Model School teachers, 
the results of their observations to form the ground-work of criticisms and instructions 
by the Normal School masters, and by the Model School teachers, if desirable. 

(5) The teachers-in-training shall practise the methods which they have seen illus- 
trated, (and in which they have received instruction) (#) by using their fellow-students as 
a class; (b) by using a class of pupils (10 or 12) from the Model School. 

(6) The foregoing (1, 2, 3, 4, 5,) having been attended to, the Normal School 
students shall have actual practice in teaching classes or sections, in the Model School, 


ae 
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during the last (say) eight weeks of the session, each student having at least one (two if 
possible) practices per week during this period. 

Such practices shall be had under the direct supervision of the Normal or the Model 
School teachers. 


(Wote.) It is believed that if the foregoing instructions be in the main carried out, 


the disturbance of the regular work of the Model Schools, resulting from the “ practice” 


of the students, will be reduced to a minimum, and will interfere in no appreciable degree 
with the real efficiency of these schools. . 


(9) Course of Study in Model Schools. 


(1) The designation of the “ classes” in the Model School shall be harmonized with 
that of the classes in the Public Schools. 

(2) The course of, study shall be re-arranged to correspond with the Public School 
course, the entrance (High School) and the intermediate examinations being kept in view 
as standards of attainment. 

(3) The course of instruction in drawing and music to be systematic. In drawing, 
W. Smith’s ‘“ Primary Manual” to be followed for the lower classes, and his “ Intermedi- 
ate” for the higher classes. 

(4) A systematic series of object lessons, form, colour, etc., shall be arranged for the 
primary classes, with instructions as to methods of teaching. 

(5) These changes shall be made by the Normal School masters, in conjunction with 
the Model School teachers. 


VI.—Expenpiture, 1881, 1882. 
Normal and Model Schools, Toronto :— 


1881. 1882, 
SSL ECS MOY ies sas Silas gad ash ehet oa ean Gs $19,300 00 he ee $19,858 34 
TOROS Sc taleay acute Mal aie WiC ay seated Ae 3,424 55 ay ake 4,634 04 
$22,724 55 $24,492 38 
Normal and Model Schools, Ottawa :-— 
1881. 1882. 
ELT GTS RU ig NE UR tae ae IR a oer $15,119 98 fine $16,023 00 
ER Densedys ey tithe g aMb es AW oon Ih Sg 3,963 90 Feiyts 4,388 98 
$19,083 88 $20,411 98 | 
Receipts from Fees of Model School Pupils :-— 
OEOMUO Gate 2,00) Per MONth Coke te ery heme oe anon ioe SE NE ary $7,755 00 
Ottawa, at $1.50 PS Mer anteater ohana gece eine Screech att-esare SEC Hay 6,028 50 


$13,783 50 
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Division III. 


COUNTY MODEL SCHOOLS. 
Report oF Messrs. G. W. Ross anv J. J. Tinuey, [NsPectors. 


The undersigned have the honour to submit the following Report on County Model | 
Schools for the year 1882 :— 


I,— STATISTICS. 
Schools and Students. 


Number of Model Schools in operation Renee the syear' |, lh eee 46 
Deécreaseipinceilastyeam wits Fo oot tC WG AE MUM iets le eee 4 
Total number:of Student: Deachers sai. o¢2 Dina (ato eae) Ae §82 
Nimber, of males ois. ack ust ieee Alb aide elitiere! aba lsp sets oie ele Uae a ry 367 
Number of females wi, aii asad the ae MEE LY: BURR, pee ete 515 
Total increase, over lastuyear sl t0t Lets Bal TAIT as ie 293 
Number who. withdrew during the term). .)...%).25 J... Ween ign ee 
Number rejected by Boards of Examiners ...........0.0...0.000. 30 
Number who received scentificates: sh olhti Wich Shona is came 837 
Increase over jlastivearicerohiid Gite RG WARE ORR DU 12 nk SMa NO RTs Memon 


Lectures and Instruction. 
Average number of lectures delivered by Principal in each school for 


Meducabion:: (iA LORE. aweaieeeaaier Wi cien Nt ool mn nities sae 34 
Average number of lectures delivered by Principal in each school on 

“School Dae eh ee vis Steak ee SU saree RUREOOD A. nN NE 8 
Average number of lectures delivered by Principal in each school on 

DY PION E ia). age Winks keehihbe te iHbon pie dogs 8 reat nae ede em Oe ee eae 10 
Average number, of lessons An) TEaG Ng «,...ssi6- se bei esos np: susdseanes eee ha 23 
Average number of lessons in mental arithmetic .......... ELA, 24 
Average number of lessons taught by each student ................ 34 


Music and Drill.—Besides the subjects presented by the Regulations, music and 
drill were taught in the following schools: Brantford, Clinton, Hamilton, London, and 
Stratford. Music alone was taught at Owen Sound, and drill alone at Brampton, Cale- 
donia, Forest, Goderich, Port Perry, Sarnia, Strathroy, St. Catharines, Walkerton, and 
Woodstock. | 

For full details regarding each Model School see Schedule A. 


Sia Years’ Work.—The following comparative statement shews the attendance and 
the number rejected at the County Model Schools since 1877 :— 


| 1877 | 1878 | 1879 


1880 | 1881 | 1882 | Total. 
J 
{ 


a Re i ale jk olla 


1,391 | 1,295 ; 1,413 589 882 | 6,807 


Number of Students in attendance ........ 1,237 | 
52 78 | 96 39 | 30 | 317 


Number of Students rejected by Co. Boards 22 


Schools Closed.—The following schools were closed during the year, viz.: Belleville, 
Brockville, Lindsay, and New Edinburgh. The reasons given for closing were, so far as 
we could learn, dissatisfaction of trustees, and, in one case, neglect or refusal of county 
council to make an apportionment. 


Requirements of the Regulations.—In thirty-nine schools the Principal held a First 
Class Provincial Certificate. The additional room required by the Regulations was pro- 
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vided in thirty-nine schools. In the case of four schools temporary accommodation had 
to be provided by the trustees for Model School purposes. Thirty-four schools complied 
with the Regulations requiring at least three assistants to hold Second Class Provincial 
Certificates. In six schools the Principals were relieved from all Public School work 
during the Model School'term, while in twenty-four schools the greater portion of the 
Principal’s work, such as lecturing and criticising, was done outside the regular school 
hours. ) 
For full details see Schedule B. 


LI.—ORGANIZATION OF MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Position of Principal.—As already stated, the Principals of six schools were 
relieved, during the whole of the Model School term, from Public School work. The 
advantage of this to the student teacher is very great. (a) The Principal is able to give 
more time to the preparation of his lectures. (6) His energies are not exhausted by other 
duties. (c) He has ample time for “criticism” and supervision of the student teachers. 
(d) He has a better opportunity to judge of their attainments, and can, therefore, report 
with more confidence to the Board of Examiners. (e) His criticisms would be of more 
value to the student teachers, because made with a more thorough knowledge of their 
attainments and progress. (f/) The marking of the student teachers would then be 
mainly entrusted to persons of well accredited skill and experience. We believe it would 
largely conduce to the efficiency of Model Schools if Boards of Trustees that have not pro- 
vided for the relief of the Principal during the whole of the Model School term would do 
so at once. 

The following different systems of organization have been formed :— 


(1) Lhe Principal entirely free.—On this plan the Model School at Port Hope is 
organized. His position is simply that of Principal of the Public and Model School, 
without a class of his own. | His duties are (a) supervising the work of the other teachers 
and securing uniformity of methods of instruction in all the divisions of the Public School. 
(b) Examining and classifying the pupils who enter school from time totime. (¢) Direct- 
ing the regular promotion examinations. (d) Supplying. the place of sick or absent 
teachers. (e) Corresponding with parents and others in regard to school matters. (/) 
Teaching special subjects (when qualified), such as music and drawing. (g) Taking charge 
of classes requiring special attention, and lastly, acting as Principal of the County Model 
School. This system is, we believe, exceedingly profitable to the Public School. It 
furthermore enables the Principal to give his time to Model School work, without, in the 
least, deranging the existing organization. 


(2) The Principal Relieved only during the Model School Term.—On this system the 
Model Schools at Stratford, Brampton, Chatham and some other places were organized. 
So far as Model School purposes are concerned, this system is equally as effective as the 
other, and the results as satisfactory. 


(3) Principal Relieved for a portion of the Time by an Extra Assistant.—This was the 
system adopted in the majority of the schools—an assistant was employed during the 
time the Principal was engaged in lecturing to the studentteachers, and, as the Principal 
was not required to do any work outside of school hours, his class received the benefit of 
all his energies. | . 


(4) Proncipal Relieved by one of the Regular Staf.—Under this system a junior class 
was dismissed at 11 a.m. and at 3 p.m. The teacher whose pupils were dismissed was 
placed in charge of the Principal’s class, and the Principal was thereby enabled to do Model 
School work during school hours. 


(5) Principul Not Relieved.—Under this system the Principal delivered his lectures 
before and after school hours. We cannot condemn this system too strongly. It is 
physically impossible for any man to make the requisite preparation for his classes and 
teach with vigour from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. The effect upon both the Public and Model - 
School is unfavourable. Trustees should be required, in all cases, to provide an assistant. 
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If an assistant were employed the whole year considerable expense would be incurred. 
In such cases an additional grant of $100 out of the sum appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture for Model School purposes might be made. Where an assistant is provided for the 
whole of ‘the Model School term, an additional grant of $50 might be made. This 
would certainly be carrying out the system of ‘payment by results,” which is, to a large 
extent, the basis of all school grants. In cases where the Principal gives a portion of his. 
own time, that is, time outside of school hours, the Legislative grant, or at least a part of 
it, might be: paid darect to the Principal. 


TlIl.—Tue Syuuascs. 


The syllabus of lectures adopted in 1877 was prepared in view of the short course of 
eight weeks. It is now urged that, owing to the extension of the course to thirteen 
weeks, the syllabus should be revised and enlarged. We believe that by the addition of 
a few lectures on methods of teaching, and by sucha revision as will bring it into harmony 
with the course of instruction existing in the Normal Schools, its universally admitted 
usefulness would be materially enhanced, and we, therefore, recommend this matter for 
early consideration. 


ITV.—UnIFrorMiItTy IN MANAGEMENT. 


From our inspection we find that there was great diversity in the methods pursued 
by different Principals, and in the distribution of the student teacher’s time. In some 
cases great attention was paid to lecturing and very little to actual teaching and vice versa. 
Jn other schools the students began actual teaching very early in the session, and before 
they had an opportunity of acquiring anything like definite idéas of what they were going 
to do from the previous illustrative teaching of the Principal. This evil we attempted to 
remedy as far as possible by dealing personally with each case. But as it is impossible 
for the Inspector to visit every school early in the term, the evils complained of are not 
corrected in many cases until the term has so far advanced that the remedy is all but 
valueless. As a partial guide to Principals, and with a view to harmonize and unify the 
whole system, we suggest the following routine as being in accordance with the spirit of 
the Regulations, and best calculated to produce satisfactory results :— 


In opening the Model School the Principal should explain to the student teachers 

the organization and classification of the Public School with which it is connected ; the 
necessity of observing carefully the methods of teaching practised by himself and assist- 
ants, the pounts on which they are marked in the Training Register, the importance of 
careful prepartion for each day’s work ; the necessity of regularity and punctuality, with: 
such other hints in regard to their deportment towards each other, towards the teachers 
on the staff, and the pupils with whom they come in contact, as may be considered 
requisite. 
(1) Teaching by Principal—For the first two weeks of the session, the principal 
should teach in the separate room provided for this purpose, those subjects which he in- 
tends the student teachers subsequently to begin with. This we believe to be preferable 
to an introductory course of lectures. In teaching a class as above, the principal should 
first lay clearly before the students the principle on which he will proceed, and illustrate 
that principle by his method of teaching. He should also require them to take notes of 
his methods, and in the ‘criticism ” hour these notes would furnish a basis for many 
practical hints. In this way—say ten lectures—combined with illustrative teaching 
might be given on the best way to teach reading, arithmetic, spelling, and literature to a 
primary class. During this time the student teacher should not be required to visit the 
different departments of the Public School for observation, as we believe no person can 
observe intelligently or with profit until he has first some idea of the object to be attained 
by the teacher. 


(2) Teaching by Students.—The student teachers having observed and taken notes of 
the Principal’s methods of teaching, are now prepared for actual teaching, as well as for 
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more extended observation elsewhere. It would be well, therefore, during the second 
two weeks of the session to employ them in teaching a class as above, in the separate 
room used for the purpose, the subjects previously taught in their presence by the 
Principal. 

While the student teacher is thus engaged in the work of active teaching in the pre- 
sence of the Principal and his fellow-teachers, he is acquiring that self-possession requisite 
to his future success, and in practising methods under that kind of criticism which will 
most readily secure the exposure of his errors. It might even be necessary to suspend 
teaching altogether in order to correct some serious error, or to discuss some practical 
matters suggested by the work in hand. 


(3) Observations.—The next thing for the Principal to do is to prepare the student 
teachers for taking observations in the different rooms set apart for training purposes. 
They should have learned at least by this time that no lesson can be well taught unless 
both the matter of the lesson and the method of presenting it to a class have been care- 
fully considered. In Shelton’s work on Elementary Instruction this point is fully dis- 
cussed, and some excellent model lessons supplied—as for instance, the lesson on “‘ Cork,” 
pp. 108. ate 

The assistant teachers should also be instructed to explain the plan and purpose of 
each lesson taught in the presence of the student teacher before they begin work. As 
the object of the student teacher in visiting different rooms at this stage is simply to ob- 
serve methods of teaching and discipline, it is desirable that he should be taught how 
to observe intelligently. Although required under the Regulations to enter his observa. 
tions in a note-book to be kept for that purpose, we have found a remarkable want of 
uniformity in the eatent and valwe of the observations made. Indeed in many cases we 
found that he was a mere visitor, and except the mental impressions received, to be ascer- 
tained by questioning, there was no record of what he saw either as to teaching or discip- 
line. In order to secure uniformity and press this matter upon the attention of principals, 
we suggest the following hints on the subject of ‘ Observation :”— 


1. Matter. 


(1) Whether suitable to the class; proper amount for one lesson ; whether exer- 
cising observation, conception, reason, or all of these. 

(2) Lesson—whether bearing on one point ; into what heads divided. 

(3) Whether in a lesson involving a moral lesson, the proper applications be made. 


2. Method. 


(1) Whether the purpose of the lesson was properly outlined at the beginning. 

(2) Whether the connection between the lesson and previous work was shown when 
possible. 

(3) Whether the error of telling too much was guarded against. - 

(4) Whether good illustrations were used, specimens distributed, and diagrams 
drawn. 

(5) Whether appropriate and definite questions were given. 

(6) Whether the black-board was used, and new terms written upon it. 

(7) Whether errors in answering were thoroughly corrected, and special attention 
given to pupils who were backward. 

(8) Whether pupils were allowed sufficient time to think. 

(9) Whether the attention of a// in the class was secured or of only a few forward 
pupils. 

(10) Whether the lesson was properly summarized. 


3. The Class. 


(1) Whether respectful, attentive, interested, and, if so, how secured. 
(2) Whether pupils seemed weary, if so, why ? | 
(3) Whether likely to carry away the lesson as a whole. 
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We would suggest that the preceding “ points,” or something to the same effect, be 
printed on a quarter sheet of foolscap, with the following heading on the opposite side, 
under which the student shall be required to enter daily his observations covering the 
points suggested. 


County Model School. 


Subject.of lessons 5...5,.1+ -;saceiere pS coaplee senate Mie leisus sie obits 


Notes by student teacher as follows :— 


eoseooecevoe eer eeoee ©8686 O@ & Se O1OKH C28 OSE O 


Signature of Student. 


These “ observations” should be submitted to the Principal for consideration during 
+he “criticism hour,” who will find ample material in the notes made, and in the discus- 
sion of the more theoretical part of the course, such as ‘‘ management, discipline, organ- 
ization,” etc., to occupy all the time at his disposal. 


V.—TEACHING BY STUDENTS. 


This brings us to the fifth week of the Model School term. The student teacher has 
already seen the Principal teach a number of subjects; he has furthermore taught these 
subjects himself under the direction and criticism of the Principal ; he has observed how 
classes are taught by the assistant teachers ; he has some idea of the ‘‘matter” and the 
“method” of a lesson, and should now be able to take charge of a class in the subjects 
already illustrated. As preliminary to this step, the lesson to be taught should be assigned 
the previous day, and thoroughly prepared. The assistant teacher with whose class he is 
entrusted should leave him as much as possible to his own resources, and should take 
notes for subsequent entry in the Training Register. We have found, however, that 
assistant teachers are very reticent in reporting their criticisms, particularly if the work 
is badly done. In many cases they simply give a general statement, such as “ You taught 
a pretty good lesson,” or, “‘ That was not so bad.” This sort of criticism we believe to be 
‘of little value. What is required is definiteness. In order to secure uniformity as well ° 
‘aS greater fullness of detail, we suggest the following :— 


Let the Department furnish each Model School with a number of small slips (say 
quarter cap.) on the plan here given :— 


County Model School. 


Report of lesson OM... cc cee eee cece eee cence eee cee nes 
Taught by M..... 


The faults most worthy of notice in your lesson were :— 


aS, oe 1) © C0. + 2. We 60 Jey Sle fee (0 fe se le 18 18) .@) (0) Oe e PALO Ne C7 Se He1e) BP (1058 8 O87 e)'s & 


1. Your positions 


2, The ‘plan ‘Of; jJ@SSO0 povis.<\nc saya ooo 9 aie eee 
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MMC UID OP Ve Rap errata Murr \s h1S ce Guat alte sulettbs aoe ties elena atatetelle Tee ae 

POM INL ANICO ete atest since rate c Niches SSC eis One eee Lee aie geet soci aes em enctece 

DPIC OL VG V OUT iyo sel tM st hantcartheve aaa ots ohss eli? ola tat aceite spore a ea 

6. Your mode of questioning was ......... + kiperncaim acanicl et ee cee ihe eae 

| for instance ........ Sa asiey Sica) ob sicableA aaicced = dee adap aaiekiortaiter dia prial » Sp diashararh Ws o..0 ee tet 9 
Nore.—Besides the above, other matters worthy of criticism should be reported. 


Date eit. co's eoeeete e Assistant Teacher esoeeoeees @eoeeoeeoeeeeeoeeeeeaeeee 


The assistant teacher should be making entries on the slips while the lesson was pro- 
gressing, and at the close of the lesson hand it to the student teacher, who should hold 
himselff‘ready to be criticised on the points noted by the Principal, whenever neces- 
sary. ‘The marks assigned by the assistant teacher for the lesson should be given im- 
mediately after the lesson is concluded, and may be communicated to the student teacher, 
at the option of the Principal. All lessons should be assigned to student teacher by the 
Principal, on consultation with the assistant in whose room the lesson is to be taught, 
and a record kept of each lesson in the Training Register, so as fairly to a equal 
practice in every subject in the Public School curriculum. 


VI.—No or Lessons In ACTUAL TEACHING, 


By schedule A it will be seen that the practice in actual teaching varies largely. In 
some cases as low as twelve lessons were taught, and as high as seventy. We would 
recommend that the minimum be thirty, as we believe that number quite sufficient to 
test the ability of any teacher. As eight weeks are by this course herein suggested, at 
the disposal of the student teacher for actual teaching, we see no reason, unless the class 
is very large, why each student teacher should not teach at least one lesson per day, for 
four days in the week. This would leave one day in the week for reviews in special work, 


VIL.—Finat EXAMINATIONS. 


From the Principals’ Reports there is an evident want of uniformity in the tests ap” 
plied by the different Boards of Examiners at the final examinations. We find that in 
fourteen schools there was no examination at all in practical teaching. This is not only 
unfair to the student teacher, but to the public as well. Since Third Class Certificates 
are Provincial and of equal value non-professionally it is but fair to the public that some 
guarantee shall be given of their uniform professional value. Complaint is also made that 
the written examination is as various as the different Boards of Examiners by which itis 
conducted. To remedy both of these grievances we would recommend :— 

1. That an examination in practical teaching similar to that now required at the 
Provincial Normal Schools of Second Class Teachers be made obligatory. 

2. That examination papers in every subject taught in the County Model School be 
prepared by those who prepare the papers for the N ormal School examinations. 

3. That it shall be the duty of the Principal at the close of the Session to furnish 
the Board of Examiners with a detailed report on each student, setting forth work done 
during the Session, his general deportment and ability, with the Principal’s opinion as to 
his probable success as & teacher. 
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VIII.—TRAINING. REGISTER. 


Much fault is found with the Training Register now in use. The analysis which 
it is supposed to make of the teacher’s qualifications is not quite clear on many points, 
and the sub-divisions so numerous as to entail unnecessary labour upon the Principal. 
We believe it can be simplified and improved, and we submit the following plan for con- 
sideration :—See Schedule C. 


TX.—Text Books. 


Hygiene.—The text book prescribed for the course in Hygiene is much complained 
of. The general opinion expressed regarding it is, that it is better adapted for the 
nursery than for a Model School. Besides, it does not deal with the subject from a 
school-room standpoint. . What is wanted for Model School purposes is a small work on 
Hygiene, with only so much of Physiology, Anatomy and Chemistry as will enable the 
students to comprehend clearly the Hygienic principles discussed. We had the honour 
of calling the attention of the Sectetary of the Provincial Sanitary Bureau to the want 
of a suitable text-book on this subject, and suggested the following as some of the sub- 
divisions under which the subject might be treated for Model School purposes :— 


Chapter I.—The Teacher. 
How to preserve his health ; hours for study ; rest ; recreation ; sleep > dietetics. 
Chapter II.—The Pupil. — . 


Under this chapter discuss the brain and nervous system. Lessons should be suited 
to the age and physical strength of the child ; danger of over study ; when should home 
lessons be relaxed ; necessity for variety ; recreations, etc. 


Chapter IIL.—The Spinal Column. 


Under this chapter discuss the Anatomy and Physiology of the spinal column, chest, 
lungs, heart, stomach, and show the evil effects of leaning over a desk, stooping, walking 
on the toes, etc. 

Chapter IV.—The Eye. 


Discuss the Anatomy and Physiology of the eye ; how to light a school room ; how 
to regulate lights by means of blinds ; diseases of the eye caused by bad lighting ; how 
to remedy ; near-sightedness ; how to place pupils with reference to blackboards ; 
windows ; slate ; copy, ete. 

Chapter V.—Heating. 

How to prevent draughts ; where to place the stove ; how to regulate heat ; ther- 

mometer, and where to hang it. 


_ Chapter VI.— Ventilation. 


Importance of ; how to secure when not provided for in the erection of the school 
building ; simple way of ventilating by doors ; windows ; effects of bad ventilation ; 
symptoms of, etc. ; 

Chapter VII.—The Play Ground. 


Dangerous games ; what to prohibit and what allow ; winter games for boys ; winter 
games for girls ; summer games ; drill, value of. 


Chapter VIII.—School Accidents. 


How to deal with fainting, bleeding of the nose, broken limbs, severe cuts or bruises, 
drowning. 


Chapter [X.—Infectious Diseases. 


How to detect whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, skin diseases ; care 
of out-houses. - 
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This brief outline merely shows the line which it is desirable the student teachers 
should take in order to promote their own health and that of their pupils. .To ask them 
to master the structure of the human frame, with all the technical terms which this 
knowledge implies, would be absurd. Nor is it necessary for the purposes of the school 
room What is required is such general instruction as will enable the teacher to guard 
his pupils against the ordinary dangers of school-room life, and also, by teaching him how 
to preserve his own health, enable him to labour more successfully in his profession. 


X.—Music, DriLt, AND DRAWING. 


Although the subjects of Music, Drill, and Drawing are not yet on the prescribed 
Model School course, there is no reason why an effort should not be made to have them 
taught. As already shown, they have been voluntarily taken up in many schools. In 
order to recompense schools for any outlay in teaching these subjects as well as to 
encourage others to introduce them into the course, we would suggest the payment of the 
sum of $50 to each school that provides suitable instruction in any two of them. We 
need not discuss their importance as that is universally admitted. 


XI.—EQUIPMENT OF MopEL SCHOOLS. 


It is very much to be regretted that the equipment of Model Schools has, so far, 
received so little attention. Although in most cases the school room is comfortably 
furnished and tolerably well supplied with the ordinary school-room maps, the facilities 
of the Principal for illustrating his work are very limited. Beyond what may be drawn 
from Trustees, who often dread the complaining taxpayer, no other source of supply has 
hitherto been available. Annual grants are made to the Provincial Normal Schools for 
books, maps and apparatus, but no similar grant has yet been made to the County Model 
Schools, although their work is by no means of secondary importance. The small sum of 
even $50, judiciously expended, would be a great boon to many a school. We would 
therefore recommend an appropriation of thisamount at least. The following supplies for 
each Model School, which could be procured for the sum named, would aid materially in 
securing greater efficiency :— 


Worcester’s Dictionary (unabridged). 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer (edition 1883). 
Jewel on School Government. 
Wickersham’s two works. 

Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction. 
New York Manual of Methods. 
Morrison on School Methods. 
Hasley’s Physiology. 

Playter’s Hygiene. 

Bell’s Elocution. 

Hughes on Drill. 

Smith’s Intermediate Drawing Lessons. 
Physiological Charts. 

National Music Charts. 


XII.—FrEs PayaBLE BY STUDENTS. 


Under section 10 of the Regulations of August last, the County Boards are empow- 
ered to impose a fee of not more than $5 on each student teacher. We would recommend 
that this section of the Regulations be amended by making the fee compulsory. If this 
be not done the power of imposing fees should be transferred from the Board of Examin- 
ers to the Board of Trustees, inasmuch as the latter is held responsible for making due 
provision for the Model School. 
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XIITI.—ProvinctAat INSTITUTE FOR PRINCIPALS oF County Mopgt ScHoo.s. 


The great diversity in the methods of organization and instruction prevailing in the 
Model Schools deserves attention. The Principals are men of varied attainments each in 
his own way, as a rule, working with commendable zeal, and often at a personal sacrifice 
and without fee or reward, for the welfare of the student teacher. As Model Schools are 
so far removed from each other, it is very difficult for Principals to meet in convention 
for the mutual interchange of opinions and discussion of advanced methods of teaching 
and school organization. If provision were made for a Model School Principals’ Institute, 
many of the existing irregularities could be removed, new methods of instruction discussed, 
and the whole system unified. We have attempted to accomplish this, and have, we 
believe, aided in securing greater uniformity by our inspection, but much remains yet to 
be done. Before holding such an Institute efforts should be made to re-open the schools 
that have been closed, and satisfactory provision should be made in every case for placing 
ample time at the disposal of the Principal for the proper discharge of his Model School 
duties. When all the schools have been properly and permanently established we would 
recommend the following plan for an Institute :— 


1. A meeting of all the Principals of County Model Schools at Toronto during the 
mid-summer vacation, for a session of four weeks. 


2. The payment of their travelling expenses and maintenance by the Education 
Department. 


3. The employment of the best talent on the continent to give a series of lectures 
with a view to further qualify them for their work. 


4. The line to be taken by the lecturers to be suggested by the Department of 
Education. 


5. The lectures to be free to the Teachers of the Provincial Normal and Model 
Schools. 


We have carefully estimated the expense of such a Convention, and believe it need 
not exceed the sum of $2,500. 


—_— 


XIV.—ReEvIEW oF LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


We believe it is very desirable that the students-in-training should be required to 
keep up and supplement their knowledge of some of the principal subjects which they 
will hereafter be required to teach, for example, grammar, composition, arithmetic and 
literature. For this purpose some standard author might be read with profit by the 
students during the term, and the master might give a few lectures upon these subjects, 
and by oral or written examinations test the students’ knowledge of matter as well as 
method of instruction. We do not believe it is wise to entirely divorce literary work 
from professional training. We know from experience that the students have plenty of 
time for this work, and although many Principals, who have not yet been sufticiently 
relieved, cannot give the necessary time to it, yet if they were fully relieved during the 
Model School term, they would have ample time to devote say one hour a day to the 
review of literary subjects, and thus to supplement the students’ knowledge as is now 
being done in the Provincial Normal Schools. 


X V.—CoNcLUSION. 


In closing this Report we beg to acknowledge our obligations to the Principals, 
Teachers and Boards of Trustees by whom many obstacles to the success of the system of 
County Model Schools were so readily removed, and by whose courtesy, what would other- 
wise have been a difficult duty for us to discharge, was rendered pleasant. 


Toronto, January 9th, 1883. 
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SCHEDULE A. 
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SCHEDULE B. 
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* Principal of Model School employed for this work only. 
(a) Assistant’s room used between 11 a.m. and 12 m., and between 3 and 4 Dp. a. 
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SCHEDULE C. 


County MopEL ScHOOLS OF ONTARIO. 


TRAINING REGISTER. 


Special Report of Classes Taught. 


Governing 
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Notrt.—Maximum Mark for ‘‘ Governing Power,” 60. 
cs ‘¢ for each of the sub-divisions of ‘‘ Teaching Power,” 20. 
o ‘* for ‘‘ Manner,” 60. 


It shall be the duty of the Principal at the end of the session to furnish the Board 
of Examiners with a detailed report on each student setting forth work done during the 
session, deportment, attention, with Principal’s opinion upon his probable success as a 
teacher. 
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SCHEDULE D. 


Names or Mopezt ScHoot Masters AND Crass oF CERTIFCATES HELD BY THEM. 
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Division IV. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


' Proceedings of 1882. 
1. Ontario TEacHERs’ Association, 1882. 
Extracts from the Proceedings of Convention held on the 8th, 9th, and 10th August, 1882. 


The Convention met on Tuesday, August 8th, 1882. The President, Mr. A. Mac- 
Murchy, in the chair. 


Reports were received respecting County Associations from— 
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ington 
“ C.K. Newcombe....East Lambton...... a 85 “ 


An address on ‘‘ How to Make Teachers’ Associations More Useful,” was delivered 
by Mr. G. W. Ross, M.P. 


REsoLuTions ADOPTED. 


‘That the clause granting an option of opening Public Schools on the 3rd of August 
should be repealed.” 


Resolved,—(1) That the disadvantages arising from the uncertainty of the Teacher’s 
tenure of office in rural schools are to be deplored ; the remedy suggested in the Address 
is in accordance with the form of agreement prescribed in Appendix F of the Compendium 


of the School Law. 4 


(2) That in view of the very great evils which are seen to have resulted in many 
parts of the United States and other countries from the introduction of politics into 
educational matters, your Committee trusts that all true friends of our school system will 
unite in discountenancing every influence tending in that direction. 
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(3) That the number of schools opening with religious services is happily on the 
increase ; and, with the object of attaching greater importance, in our High and Public 
Schools, to good moral training based on Christian principles, your Committee is of the 
opinion that it is desirable that a suitable selection of Scripture lessons should be incor- 
porated with our Readers, and that the sentiments of the President’s Address are strongly 
endorsed, ‘‘ that any one who could not reverently, humbly, and lovingly read the Word 
of God, was not fit for a teacher.” 


Resolved,—That the death, in the providence of God, of Dr. Ryerson, ex-Superinten- 
dent of Education for Ontario, is to the members of the Ontario Teachers’ Association a 
matter of profound regret. His well-nigh irreparable loss reminds us of the eminent 
services which, for more than half a century, he rendered to our country, beginning at a 
time when the importance of laying, broad and deep, the foundations of a free, enlightened, 
and prosperous nation occupied the attention of few, and seemed far beyond the reach of 
any. But, grasping the noble idea, and possessing the breadth and tenacity of purpose, 
he chose as his life-work the lofty design of giving to our country a unified and har- 
monious system of free and universal education for the poorest and the richest, the 
humblest and the highest, which should be surpassed by none, if equalled by any, in the 
world. How wisely conceived, how nobly achievied, this purpose was, our present system 
of public, high, and collegiate instruction stands, a lasting and lofty monument. 

To the family of this princely pioneer educationist we tender our sincerest sympathy 
in their sad loss, and are happy to believe that their sorrow is alleviated by the con- 
sciousness that he has been gathered as a shock of corn, fully ripe, into the garner. 


Resolved,—That the topics for discussion at the annual meetings of this Association 
be prepared and printed as early as possible in the year, and that a copy be sent to each 
Local Association not later than the 1st of March, in order that the teachers of the Pro- 
vince may express their opinions on any proposed changes in the School Law and Regu- 
lations. 


Resolved,—That in view of the appalling extent of the evils of intemperance, and the 
special dangers and temptations to which young people of the present day are exposed, 
this Association earnestly urges upon all the teachers of the Province the duty of per- 
sistently and carefully impressing upon their pupils the stern facts of science in relation 
to the physiological effects of alcohol, and the advantages of absolutely securing them- 
selves by, as far as they possibly can, habits of true temperance, from the awful moral and 
physical degradation to which the drinking customs of to-day so often lead. 


Pusiic ScHOOL SECTION. 


Resolved,—That oral examinations on public examination days are a benefit in our 
Public Schools ; but that they should not partake of the nature of exhibitions which have 
no educative value, and should be confined to the work gone over during the term. 


-Resolved,—That in the opinion of this Section, after a teacher has obtained any class 
of a certificate he shall, after five years’ successful teaching from the time of obtaining his 
certificate, be entitled to have his certificate raised one grade ; and on a further service of 
three years’ successful teaching, be entitled to have his certificate raised another grade ; 
but every teacher must pass from class to class by examination. 


Resolved,—That in reference to the power conferred upon Public School Boards to 
make changes in the course of study, this Association approves of the principle embodied 
therein, but would respectfully recommend that no option be permitted in the subjects of 
Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Geography, Grammar and Composition, 
History, Temperance and Hygiene, Algebra, Geometry, and Mensuration ; and that in 
case of difference between the Teacher and Trustees upon any proposed changes, the 
Inspector should be appealed to for his decision. 


Hieau Scuoot Masters’ SECTION. 


Resolved,—That this High School Section call the attention of the Minister of Educa- 
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tion to the fact that the Intermediate is generally concurrent with the Pass and Honour 
Examinations of Toronto University Junior Matriculation, and Women’s Local Exami- 
nations, and it is the opinion of this Section that it would be better otherwise, as there 
are a great many High School students who wish to try both examinations. 

Mr. G. H. Robinson, Principal of Whitby Collegiate Institute, read a paper on 
‘‘The Proposed Changes in the Intermediate.” 

Members present at this session: Messrs. McHenry, MacMurchy, Knight, Strang, 
- Millar (St. Thomas), Miller (Bowmanville), Bryant, Petch, Clark, Dr. Forrest, Williams, 
Hunter, Robinson, Morgan, Smith, Hunter (Barrie), Oliver, Worrell, Wightman, Ellis, 
Sinclair, Grant. 


Resolved,—That in view of the short time the new Regulations have been before 
Masters for consideration, your Committee do not feel disposed to express a properly 
matured opinion on the general question of the influence of the amended programme of 
study in the secondary schools, but at the same time would beg to report the following 
Resolution :—That the Secretary be authorized to communicate with the Minister and 
represent to him that in the opinion of this Section, in the Intermediate programme, 
History and Geograpy should be removed from the optional to the obligatory list, and 
that inasmuch as it will be difficult for the present for schools to provide properly quali- 
fied teachers in Drawing, that Drawing be included in 7 (e) so as to read: ‘‘ Any two of 
the following form: French, German, Music, and Drawing 3’ one of which should be 
French or German, and that the clause numbered 2 (2) on page 19 be amended in har- 
mony with the foregoing. 


Mr. Knight, Principal of Kingston Collegiate Institute, read a paper on Legislative 
aid to secondary education. 


Resolved,—That inasmuch as the proposed scheme will bear hardly upon the smaller 
schools, and also upon many of the larger schools, which have been doing work worthy ot 
Government aid, therefore, the High School Section would respectfully recommend that 
the Minister of Education should modify his proposed scheme as follows :— 


(1) Every High School to receive a fixed grant-of $500. 

(2) Every High School employing two (2) teachers to receive in addition 25 per cent. 
of excess of salaries above $1,500 to $2,000, 2.¢., $125 for maximum allowance under this 
head. 

(3) In addition every High School employing three (3) teachers to receive 40 per 
cent. of excess of salaries above $2,000 up to $4,500, z.¢., $1,000 as a maximum under 
this head. 

(4) Every Collegiate Institute to receive a fixed grant of $500. 

5) In addition every Collegiate Institute to receive 20 per cent. of salaries in excess 
of $5,000 up to $6,500, 2.¢., $250 as a maximum grant under this head. 

Furthermore, that if the Minister cannot see his way to the adoption of this scheme, 
the Section is of opinion that it should be adopted in spirit, so that the grant should be 
distributed in recognition of the claims of the smaller schools, and that the encourage- 
ment given by the Government should be continued from the smallest to the largest and 
best equipped schools. 


Pusiic ScHoou INsPEcToRS’ SECTION. 


Present—J. 8. Carson, Chairman ; Messrs. Grier, Clendenning, Summerby, Smith, 
Barnes, Knight, Scarlett, Hughes, and Maxwell. 

Mr. Carson introduced the subject, ‘‘ How to make Teachers’ Associations more use- 
ful.” 

Mr. McKinnon introduced the subject, ‘‘ Uniform Promotion Examinations.” 

Resolved,—That in view of the helpful discussion on Uniform Promotion Examina- 
tions, this Section, on the whole, feels that these examinations are well calculated to help 
the systematic and uniform education of the Public School children, and should be 
adopted generally, avoiding, however, the danger of making success at them, instead of 
the development of the intellect and character of the children, the great end and aim of 
teaching. 
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Resolved,—That in the opinion of this Section the subjects of Reading, Spelling, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, and Geography should be made compulsory in all 
public schools. 


Resolved,—That in the opinion of this Section, the recent regulation of the Educa- 
tion Department, giving local Boards of Trustees power to determine what shall, and 
- what shall not be taught in the Public Schools, will have a very injurious influence on 
these schools, and should be rescinded. 


Resolved, —That the School Fund should be apportioned by the Inspectors, who should 
notify the Treasurers and Trustees of the amounts apportioned to the respective School 
Sections, and that the Treasurer be then empowered to pay these respective amounts on 
the order of the Trustees. 


The following report on Teachers’ Associations was received and adopted :— 
I. In order to secure a full and regular attendance at these Association Meetings, 


(a) The programme should be made interesting and eminently practical. 

(b) Inspectors should use every suitable opportunity, in meeting with Trustees 
and Teachers, to impress the usefulness of these meetings on those who attend them, and 
to urge on the Teachers their duty to themselves and their profession, in contributing to 
the work of these meetings. 

(c) Some means should be adopted to bring the absence of the teachers from 
the regular meetings of the Association to the knowledge of the Trustees. 

(d) Periodicals or books, on professional work, “should "be supplied to the mem- 
bers, in whole or in part, from the funds of the Association. 

(c) In counties where a central point is not easily reached, a County Convention 
should be held once a year, and a local Convention, in each township, once a year. 


II. Also in regard to the programme, ‘ 


(a) The non-professional part should be subordinated to the professional. 

(6) It is desirable that classes of pupils from the Public Schools should be brought 
to the meeting for the purpose of practical illustration of methods of teaching ; where 
this is impossible, a good alternative is to form classes of the teachers in attendance. 

(c) The Association should provide means for assisting members in their individual 
difficulties by opening a question drawer. ‘The interest seems to be best maintained 
when questions are admitted up to the end of the first day of the Convention, and 
answered at some time on the second day. 

(d) If Inspectors would aid each other, both by their nema assistance and 
by recommending those Teachers who have shown their fitness for discussing certain 
subjects, a conductor of institutes would not be required. 


Resolved,—That, in the opinion of this Section, it is advisable that the Professional 
Examination of Third-Class Teachers should be uniform throughout the Province, and 
that the questions should be prepared by a Committee of Public School Inspectors. 


Resolved,—That whereas frequent changes in the School Law and Regulations are 
found to have an unsettling and injurious effect upon our Public Schools, this Section 
would respectfully suggest that the proposed changes should be published one year before 
- their adoption, thus affording an opportunity to County Councils, School Board Inspectors, 
and Teachers to express their views as to the probable practical effect of such proposed 
changes, and thus secure greater efficiency and permanency in our legislation. 


2. LANARK TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the County Lanark Teachers’ Association was held in the 
High School building, Almonte, on the 25th and 26th days of May, 1882, A programme 
was provided by members of the Association. A practical lecture on the subject of 
electricity, by Jno. Fawcett, B.A., made up the evening session. The attendance at each 
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_ session was large and regular, and much practical work was done and fully appreciated by 
the members present. 


Programme as follows : 


Thursday, May 2dth. 
9 to 9.30—Reading minutes. 
9.30 to 10—President’s address. 
10 to 11—Grammar. 
11 to 12—Book-keeping. 
Afternoon : 
2 to 38—How I teach writing. 
3 to 4—Composition. 
Evening Session : 5 
Public Lecture, Electricity. 
Friday, May 26th. 
9 to 10—General business and election of officers. 
10 to 11—Physical education. 
11 to 12—Arithmetic as an art. 
Afternoon : 
; 2 to 3—Railways of Ontario. 
3. to  4—Our Model Schools. 
4. to  5—Spots on the Sun. 


3. Peet TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


During the year 1881, the County Peel Teachers’ Association has been conducted 
efficiently. 

The Mid-summer Convention was attended during one or more of its sessions, by all 
but twelve of the Teachers employed in the County Schools; the December meetings, 
held at Bolton, Streetsville,and Brampton, were not so well attended, owing to the very 
bad state of the roads; the proceedings however, were exceedingly interesting. 

It is to be regretted that a large number of the teachers look upon attendance at 
these conventions as a matter of duty rather than of pleasure, and the increased attend- 
ance at the July meeting was in part owing to the insertion by the Secretary in the an- 
nouncement sent out of the first clause of sub-sec. 5 of Regulatlons 17, “ Duties of 
Masters and Teachers,” p. 182 of the “Compendium,” with a notification that this regulation 
would be enforced. It would seem a rather arbitrary measure to compel the attendance 
of every teacher at every “convention” or “institute”; but at the same time the County 
Associations are almost an essential feature of the school system, and should be supported 
by all teachers to some extent, at least. A suggestion was thrown out by the Principal 
of our County Model School, that if each teacher in the County were to be required to 
pay (say), $4 per annum to the support of the Association, and were to receive from the 
funds of the Association (say), $1 for each day’s attendance, it would do away with the 
difficulty now so often complained of—the expense of attendance at conventions. Those 
teachers who attended would lose nothing, and those who found themselves unable to 
attend would have the satisfaction of knowing that they had contributed pecuniarily, if 
in no other way, to the success of the Association. Were this plan adopted, the attend- 
ance at conventions would be very much larger than at present. Most teachers enjoy 
the conventions, and are absent only on economical grounds. 

It is also probable that if the $50 per annum, now granted to each County Associa- 
tion, were rather given to the Provincial Association for the purpose of engaging the 
services of one or two first-rate men, who should visit every association in the Province, 
the money would perhaps be expended to better purpose than now. A new man might 
be employed each year—some master or inspector to whom change of labour would be 
rest—and thus the freshness and interest of the meetings could be kept up much better 
than by the appointment of a permanent officer. 
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4, Sout Simcor TracuErs’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Association only had one meeting during last year. The Spring Meeting was 
omitted owing to troubles between the Inspector and teachers. The Fall Meeting, when 
the Association was re-organized, was admitted by all who were present to be the best 
meeting ever held by the Association. It was the good fortune of the Association to 
secure the services of. Mr. Hughes, P. S. Inspector for Toronto. He lectured in the 
evening in the town hall on School-Room Honour to about 900, who were delighted. He. 
also occupied some of the time, on Saturday, illustrating the best methods of teaching 
drawing, drill, and music, in connection with Public Schools. He also placed before the 
Association the leading features of the Kindergarten. 

A meeting was held in May, this year, at Beeton, which was still an improvement 
on the Fall Meeting. Fifty dollars have been received from the County Council this. 
year, and it is hoped that the Government will deal with the Association liberally. 


5. Souta Grey Tracuers’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first semi-annual meeting of the above association for the current year, held 
in the Town Hall, at Flesherton, on the 25th and 26th days of May last, was well attend- 
ed, as well as interesting and successful. The President, M. N. Armstrong, Esq., gave 
an interesting and comprehensive lecture to the members of the Association, on their 
work, etc. Various items of school work were illustrated and discussed. The head 
master of the Collingwood High School gave an instructive lecture on “ English Litera- 
ture,” and at the evening entertainment, Dr. Christie, of Flesherton, gave an excellent. 
lecture on ‘ Health, and the Prevention of Disease.” 

* Illustrative teaching, text-books, grammar, etc., were discussed with much interest: 
the second day. 


6. DUFFERIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting was held in Shelburne, on the 25th and 26th May last, and 
a full attendance of teachers was present, all in the County, excepting four. Nearly all 
the teachers are members of the Association, and take part in its proceedings, each 
teacher reading an education periodical, and contributing freely to carry the Association 
on in an efficient manner. The grants from the Department and County Council are ex- 
pended in purchasing books for a library, which is kept in the Inspector’s office, and the 
books are on educational subjects, and much sought after. 


7. Norta Huron Tracuers’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Teachers’ Institute for north division Huron, held its annual meeting in Brussels,. 
May 25th and 26th. The attendance was scarcely as large as usual, being only about 50, 
The work was all of a practical character, and the meeting taken in all was quite success- 
ful. The evening of Thursday was occupied by a Mr. Robertson, from Toronto. The 
lecture treated on education generally, and was listened to by a large audience ; even 
some country people remained in town until the lecture was over. _,..4 

There is great difficulty in getting the books required for the library, the booksellers,. 
not having them in stock, are not very good at getting what is asked for. 


8. West MippLesex TracHers’ ASSOCIATION, 


Our Teachers’ Association met on the 25th and 26th days of May, of the current. 
year. SOSAHDIA a 

About 100 out of 110 were present, and took active part in the discussion of the: 
programme. 
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The Association is doing good work. Its influence on the schools for good is 
acknowledged by all the teachers. . 

No outside help is employed but husband resources for the expenses of Promotion 
Examinations. 

Among teachers there is the best of feeling. They work together like brothers and 
sisters to promote the welfare of the schools. A more faithful and devoted class of men 
and women cannot be found anywhere in the Province. 


9, Lonpon TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting was held on the 28th and 29th May last, two sessions each day. 

The first subject, after preliminary business, was a practical exercise in simple addi- 
tion, by Miss Menzies, with her class, in the First Book, Part II., while the theory was 
illustrated by Mr. Carson, master of the Model School. The rapidity and accuracy of the 
work performed by these little children was a cause of admiration and wonder to many 
of the junior teachers, and there is no doubt an honest emulation will follow. 

In the afternoon an able essay was read by Miss Buckle, on some of the difficulties 
of the teacher’s profession, and an admirable address was delivered by Dr. Hutchinson 
on “Hygiene or Sanitary Science,” which was highly appreciated by the assembled 
teachers, and was exceedingly well adapted to the circumstances of those for whom it was 
prepared. 

On Saturday a well written and well digested essay on “‘ Regularity and punctuality 
of attendance at the city schools,” was read by Miss V. Drury, whose lucid remarks on 
irregularity, and especially on truancy, were listened to with marked interest by the 
teachers. This was followed by a lesson on “The Theory and Practice of Decimals” by 
Mr. Woodburne. . 

Miss M. Drury read a very able and interesting essay on “ Politeness in School,” 
and the President gave an address on “The necessity for moral training for the youth 
attending the city schools.” On the whole the meeting was an agreeable one, and it is to 
be hoped that the result will be profitable to the teachers, and advantageous to the work 
in which they are engaged. 
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Division VI. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


1. Third Class Professional Certificates, by County Boards. 


This item appears in Division III., under County Model Schools. 


2. Second Class Professional Certificates, by Department. 


TT GPONLOUNGTIBAL SCHOOL. «cee oats an td etek fe Bee | 103 


Teachers who had taught three years prior to August 
1 Sed eG AR HORE Sola od ses elute Le ene 14 19 33 
Ottanas Nonna monool iu os soawabe nhs alate. be LEE | 68 | 54 | 122 


eee | Male. Female. Total. 


Toronto Normal School ....,........ id winch eta bc WANs ICE Bie: SAREG Rh ea aa Hore RUN A MRE RO EA ea mae oN Ga 
| | 
| 


Elsewhere..... Sa ADR REE A os a ee Le ee ere 6 | iL | ve 
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Deke a As IDR Lt RENCE NALS Samet eee We Ned ae AS ST 


SR LT ES I Sl 


4._-NomINAL List oF PRovINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 


| a | g 
No. NAME. ©) No. : NAME. oO 
S | | rs 
i & I a 
5589 | Adelle M. Lazier ......-+++..seeee: B | 5590 | Isabel Armstrong..........- AS ACP | B 
Certificate granted 5th January, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
5591 | Cyrus M. Rowe .....+++- pres unre yah Spin 
Certificate granted 9th January, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
5592 | Charles W. Peets.......-- cvateic-iwdiateade | Sea ote Phiten | 


Certificates granted 5th January, 1882, to Candidates who passed the Professional Examination. 


TORONTO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


5593 | George Henry Armstrong.....-+. -- A BGO. John Percy Ogden mest. see reo ae 
5594 | Henry Becker ...-----++eseeeeeeeees A SOL" Thomas Nixon Howgers, 300.4 Jie B 
B5O5 | Isaac Day..-eeesereeeeeecsccscetecs A R609 Alexander omith ati sicetcn ic ace he ee 
5596 | David Duff....-.. ..seeeeeeeeeeeees A 5623 George: WHIGhs foie asics es wits sistasiaiees B 
5597 | Thomas Henry ANOUAGIE Wines Bee aie A 5O24>)) (Barbara Dege.e Seer ook ec B 
5598 | William J. (easton: 7 sats oa PAE Oo ate A 5625.) (Annie (Birnie. yy see erate caae omens B 
5599 | William Edward CSPOVES ky behinds oes A 5626 |.J essie Eliza Brown) jo. es es scieee dues or B 
5600 | John McLellan .-..++..... 400 sees A 5627 | Sarah Chittick ..... 4 Soy SSE ae ES B 
5601 | Mary Martha COPbOtb aoc ee we oars = By gh 5628 } CeciliacGray occa seine salrmer han eteenees B 
5602 | Lizzie Delmage .. -.++++eeeee sees A 5629.) Janet, Hamilton scales sl cae eee ee B 
5603 | Harriet Grace WES Yea (Ot einen ts Mpeg ee A 5630 | Adeline Jenkins..... .... cee eee B 
5604 | Charlotte McLeod ...-. init: Metals (and ke a 6631) )| Navy 0 ODUSON 2 \c ss .re wes fe 38 te tet B 
5605 | Mary Ella Vrooman....-..... +++ | A SoZ) 2) anee Kersell s(n esl fem ae Cause Steere B 
5606 | George Allen.......--..-eeeeee cee Nig aa 8 5633 | Mary Theresa Maher ............... B 
PPE Na lcalig BIA <. jec 5's). 00044 b os B . || 8634 '|) Gathering Maley'/<..cunetemee. B 
5608 | George Milne Brodie...........-.++- B 5635.1). Martha Martin 05.2 eve seme tee ce B 
5609 | Walliara Callin: sais. c ee en de meen en seat B 5636 | Isabel Eleanor Shorman ........ ... B 
5610 + Arthur Thompson Emmerson ....... ere 8 5637 (beMartba vomih.o. oe eee a aa B 
5611 | John W. Franks...........-+++-+ => B 5638"* Annie MekKinnon (ory ay cameos. caa B 
5612 | Duncan Hay .........--- seers cee B_ |! 5639 | Jessie Malcolm Niven ........... .. B 
5613 | John Hood.......-eeeeee vere ceees B 5640-4 dav Phillips coos ee earee ek eee B 
5614 | William Henry Johnson.......---+.. B 5641 | Margaret Anh Reidy si 24. s,s. sesun -B 
5615 | James H. Kerr......---++--0e8 at iy B 56490) (Martha Roser. ean. cass » vale ite B 
5616 | Charles H. Lapp.....-..-- PS NAB yALs B 5643 , Mary Jane Agnes Rowe..... .-,.... B 
56L7 | Robert G. Montgomery......-+-++++- B 5644 | Helen Barbara Wilcox.... .1..<.0... B 
5618 | Robert H. McDonald......-.-.. «.- B 5645 | Agcie McDougall Sa. sities sep ee B 
5619 | Frank Newman...... Pans Se te B 
OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

5646 | James Crawford ...-+0. + .eeeeeee eres ek 5665 - Hartman ones: .5 sate eee eee eae b: 
5647 | M. Harrington ......- ni ME tanec A 5666 | Herbert John Leake. ......./226-.: B 
5648 | G. HE. Henderson ..-..+0-+---e+eeees A 5667) Daniel. TL. OicAinshi2. tes seek B 
5649 | James A. Hutchison .... -..-++.-++-- A 5668 | Samuel McCusker ...... sesesces-e- B 
5650 | R. Allen Lee .....-.-eeeesceceee cess A || 5669 | Martin O’Brien......... ....se ees B 
5651 | Charles BE. Living.....--.+---++e+ ++: TA HUB GTO OVS to: LEOSe ps Ghee & ogi eee meneame te ee als a B 
5652 | Edwin Longman..... ..--+se+.+++-- A 5671 | Herbert James Sangster ......-..... B 
5653 -/ James H. Smith .......-.---eeee ees A 6672 | Armstrong M. Spence.......-.......! .B 
5654 | Sarah E. Folinsbee ..--.--.-.++--++- A | 567o |} Liou Hi otanles uses eee ass .a 1oes B 
5655 | Anna Patterson.......-..eee reer eees A |} 5674 | Thomas Steele... 02.555. .......005 B 
5656 | Mary Agnes Robinson ..........-. A 5675 | James C. Turner...... 0002 wees sees B 
5657 | Henry Miller Bawden ........-----+ B 5676 | Milton W. Vandewater ............. B 
5658 | Edward Byfield......-+--.. esse eee B BOTT | WDavicds ku. WWLIPOSIG corel aiwcie'e +. ss satan B 
5659 | James Corrigill........+eeeseeeeeees B 5678 | Cyrus H. Zeigler ...............+-4. B 
5660 | Francis Flannagan.........+++-++++- B || 5679 | Frank Zwick ...........+06. Thain B 
5661 . James T. Foley........2.eeeeeeeeees B 5680} Elizabeth Bonshteld .. 005... ...0s0<o04 B 
5662 ; William T. Good ....---s++--- ee _..| B |: 5681 | Margaret S. McDonald ........ .. ee 
5663 | Thomas A. Gorman........++++++++s B | 56821) Sarah. A. WrOwn.: ., sae tne eae os wee = B 
5664 | William Inman.........-eeeeeeeeees B 56831 Elizabeth Byfield). cuisases seen = B 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES—Continued. 


NAME. wit HNO NAME, 7 B) 
oS 
a | L& 
5084 | Edith Caldwell ...........06 se. Steal oe | Mare Olikar) Oe UNe Phin e I 2 
DOG Mae VO DUPCD 8. sco cao ss oer wi eeicee g B | HOUR ANDO: Perry) aud ce posse lane tee B 
DOSGarenite i. Correll 9. oboe dees care es couse ene B DOS. Edu. RAGE WA Le rouk! wu eae B 
pinmemmumnily AG Crawford... asks dew oss) Bs, jl DOO Maggie Rowe 20. ee a B 
5688 | Madeline Givens ..... POE Le Welch Re Ph ober UUgt Gti bla Sei aVer: ct nine Sate iee tyes | B 
Gey timcilla A. Hoffman eS. a. co hare : B7OR itesie Dr Taylor ers deen, | B 
Dore aviary Flutton).... 0... 2 Bara soe eM LES eal OG a Lary) Orn Dull.) ce PO bet fehl gel la B 
peel u Madeline Jelley.c..)"0 os os dene fin Beseled 0a ane Ww Odden a lca iat eae eee: 
DGue Te NGliIG. HGGNED Gris, occ os swe ticks Ba ad GUA ICG, NL VETS.) eee OF Sar tage a eee B 
bods: | Mary: CO. Maver ji icon, 62. a+deees os Br tion p Weary" Cope ts tee See em ea: 
BClAsalastiosNMenaul so 6s. fcr owe, | B_ | 5706 | Grace Alexander..................4. 1B 
Dogon Coe AwVCOLeVElls Sac ras sc cedeee ceo a. os b B | 
Certificate granted 23rd January, 1882, to Candidate who passed the Professional Examination. 
VUFRUZE Mi ULC a4 Jem Bae Ns One eta nag A eR feat] 
Certificate granted 23rd January, 1882, to Candidate who taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
5708 | Thomas W. Kennedy ........... caelie RS lt 


Certificate granted 28th March, 1882. 
5709 | Thomas Campbell «.....(1st Class A)|......|| 
Certificates granted 20th April, 1882, to Candidates who passed the Professional Examination, March, 1882. 


7 TORONTO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


5710 | Frederick Augustus cent a ee ae | As, (0745 | LauraAmelia Harrison. 4, ake ce te oe 
5711 | John A. Albright.. Sen Pelee Aon hp 40-1 GC haressM okays smc eih ee amir ky Sy B 
5712 atthew Goetz......0.. ssseee eres ‘| A | 5747 | William Lyon MacKenzie .......... B 
Shion) Clandus As Cy Jennings)..7 00. .e84 A ||.5748 | Hesse Allanson Nicholls Ara al Darel 34 
5714 | James Joseph McNamara........... Apt 0740 | Robert. Ay Newmans... dh .. ca ek B 
pes was AT les AMDAC Es ado ura eee oo teks ae A DOO. |e Wallian Rendercastii.<> ica. seas B 
5716 | James Russell Stewart.............. A DIOL: | SOLOMON IveISti as. ces 2 65a BS AE peal B 
Dy Gaga Ve) iad VWs LTR co ee et Marte Rhee a A 5752 | Joseph Henderson Stewart........ ‘ | B 
Dee Oboe ineta fa try ka ots ade ren D, A Dio, eVarsiall bs Palins, Mice seu ake 6 
Dio pwNvinroaret Erasemc cms.) astern yaetitesictns A Dio4. 1 Walter KR. Vrooran i). o.ivt ac. woee B 
ore) | tlizabeth Jane Hardy ©. ssecde/+.c.¢ sold» 6 A 5700. |) Onn WWartelrvine ess. co eet ae B 
Dnclee Ferrie JOONStON GE. 25 ts aa a aceon cel. AG 5756 | George Robinson Jarvis...... .... wie a> 
5722 | Helen MacMurchy ................. AvABUbe | May) Bissell ies 2 te ee B 
Dee NANA EUORE 828 Ss cuats onc Sasetetalersuned weed A 5758 | Rebecca R. McKenzie.............. [ab 
5724 | Margt. Grace Sheppard........ atak) Ga | 5759 | Jessie I: McDiarmid......:......... B 
D1 lon tolarar Louise: Pelfer i .64iccfe wap as oy Avert 6760) Margaret) Ay McCoy... co. ce: ey ead 
Bide te Glog Wilson bf). eth se otc eacs ast Ayal G76: } Ruichael Hi -Putdies. )e00 ha caer B 
5727 | John Douglas Alexander ......5..... B pTb2i4) Atnie Robertson << can s0 sees Reid oes B 
5728 | William James Allison..........:... B 50a; Asenath KODINSON 022. asancie whee B 
5729 | Alexander Anderson .... .....; ae | B HjG4el Lonnie Chompson y.d.dis seo Oe ee eG B 
BOO TPA a ICAO ORE fol ELE i ee hg a a B DLOOPISVLAB VW alkere tr Ay oo wud ome cae wees B 
eu Raih OLN ep ORE IND yeah htt Ay 28 acs neg Ce obs | B D(OOTLbLarrietd Ulia MATEO veseetoeupnee en ee 
DL Od | SNPATOUR: Phe OROSDV soe. Wend wae Heo cacn B OOP) woliza bette FLCATSU ata sentao caekeoaai ce ae. 
Dipole thea) ames DIS OM. A eters Watts. 5 | | B DOs is S Oya HOLES tkosi vs ec cta clas te acc uines heli 
Dads | Lise alin HOrebOreliok so) i. aiiades ad | B pregt | drannah bund hee a tae B 
Dion camed Enon ELArOe 44310 pales ein e2 Bai orork Malena Ann Mabes.... des es2 ack cs B 
bijs6. i. Wiliam Henry Haight) -.\.... .e3s000 (‘B | OL Pee ALO O WLAPGINL ie lta sien cy Dilek a ee B 
5737 | Robert Augustus Hagen ...... ..... | B 5772 | Mary Jane Merritt ........, waist agate) Ae 
alte aitivawn MViArShalie. o.oo sees ok bo ae Bet! S77ar). Frances Sophia: Warren... 06... sss 42 B 
BTBO Laiey BOWS aden. sdb pes» oY ee B || 5774 | Margaret H. White.......... ...... B 
Dia. | uate Oatley’. 2.1). . Teeesh sc 3s 2 sslas 4 B |i 5775 | Jane Isabella Whitelaw............. B 
5741°| Ruth Jane Clendening ..;......4..... Bouin D7 763) Flenriattar Wilson) io) .<¢.cnceteo ee B 
Brae eo lary-C OO Vi ak. Oty.) ae:siu'e sty to = ysis B 5777 | Lizzie Janetta Wrighton ........... B 
5743 Edith TPoadsol Tuners k,l, ek okent B ORGS LOULbes rar WOOG.) Virsa aendeas ewe B 
5744 | Adeline Maxwell Harries ........... B 67795) Margaret’ L.'G. Plager vies sine t0e sce. B 
OTTAWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 
SP SUr eH renin AMAA We vis yds oe ABET sites 1 AMG OLCOTT TaN SHO oie eee see ddd cy wer ho A 
b7ob. eaupbert. Ly Mursaleseoi i itssen te ue se A S760 c?) John Robert W attvies «come y deve A 
Hide t Alexander D. Mevizies 4 256000. 0505 A DiSE ly William “D. Weleh oc. leasd seer fe A 
H7So8 0 dames McLachlan. .2.¢205 cribs. ce ects APHID oo *}. Unminae Connie sn oe aleweee dotaltte fe eae A 
DP Me UEUA ERED D ia.J.c2 aus Oh be katdid Melons «e A || 5789 | Jessie K. Munro............ Vag ay eas A 
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SR TE ETRY EEE TT I SS TE FMT DT SS BOE EL DE 
| mn n 
| | 2 
No. NAME DB No. NAME. | e 
| E | & 
PAE \ | 
STOO LOMAS HEL. CA IEOI ect ia Persians ie os B 5801 | Ada Halliday... 7222:..: REE acts. 5 As, | NPs 
5791 | George Clark6 2 sue ebeieses eee B 58021 Agnes’ Morison t/tcgeteesises se «sy > wa 
B02. toAlived DOVvitt Coss cyps vt veela wid te aieonyck B |! 5803 | Frances M. Misner..............---- B 
79S tL WOMAS Eee AUADD wonee weirs xis dered bs By hiebsoe || "Carrie Lis Welles i222 geet stead 6 oi B 
OEP WY TLL ATA INE CTC AY) react niin ls buWiete neo end aes B 53805 | Elizabeth O’Neil.....,........ Re 33 
79a ti OL DELACIATL Sree oe od hoje ood os teased B 5806 | Margaret Pidgeon ...........-...--+, B 
5796 | Charles P. Wawanosh Wells ........ Bly 5807 > Eliza Robertson... kno. se oe oe 
S797 eAMnIO WL. CAIGer o.cina'> > Giveiuuetee. jefe B 5808. | Himily Steadman ....4.4 «. 0. eee ook Mion 
BOS Wwakdelaide Doyle yo. sod. 4 ss Keen epee sents B 5809 | Annie Thompson .......--e+e0+. hye 8 Neg 
5799 | Charlotte L. Hokhart, eh ike SA REN aE B 5810 | Jessie Osgoode White .............. ee» 
BeoeuEMEat ye Todd ons Cee ae ae ! | 
Certificate granted 22nd April, 1882, to Candidate who passed the Professional Examination, March, 1882. 
5811 | Rebecca Mary Church .............- Are i, 
Certificate granted 26th April, 1882, to Candidate who passed the Professional Examination, March, 1882. 
5812 | Margaret Jane Ross Boys........... Baa 
Certificates granted 18th May, 1882, to Candidates who passed the Professional Examination, March, 1882. 
5813 | James S. Haglesoh ..........+02. +e. B 1158145| Andrew, Scott <6 i. tice ones occ er be OB 
Certificate granted 8th Tune, 1882, to Candidate who passed the Professional Examination, Murch, 1882. 
5815 | Thomas Henry Furlong............ Byatt 
Certificates granted 24th July, 1882, to Candidates who passed the Professional Examination, June, 1882. 
Toronto NoRMAL ScHOOL. 4 
5816 | Joseph Armstrong ...... sseee-eeeee | hs | 5855 William Thornton sInytu.: sen esos LB 
5817 | William Henry Alexander . of). os. A | 58567) John Torrance: .% aon tele me eee | B 
Rode Andrew Chiristie.. 005. eset. 3. ee A 5857-4! David Jd. Weismiller 32.7... ote by as 
5819 | Enoch Emerson. .......2..0-00- +e: A || 5858 | John Ferris Walker............. 00. ae 
BOOUWATCOLDALG Galan gs occccm ee nes e's oe A 1156859 4 (Orlando White 10 26245 20 eee [7B 
BRO Zea) aca. ce ee sels. « vie'm'e eo ok A 5860 "| Joh Woods! 6:50. i525 tecte mek ee mB 
BQO MUN TUTATN VL ONSON Vere hee e 6 ie lg.e = sie 20) ess A 586k-h. Robert Wades fi ool) eae een eae B 
5823 | James Nathan McDonald... ........ A 5862 10 WillianrsVork ).2-0e see eee eee B 
5894 | Isabella Kirkland......... ...05.«., A 5863 | Maria August ...... ry “ib 
5825 | Georgina Linn........... A 5864") Annie Maria Bax 2 eee hece 2 te. a B 
5996 | Isabella McKim.) oo.) 5. ect wets. A 5865 "| (Minnie Beaver), ¥ siss<. ene 7o-e 2.5 B 
5897 | Isabella Somerville....... -6+ -cee- : A 5866 | Margaret Pringle Barbour. . ... B 
ROCs MVANOML HOMMAS <> «cs 2 clue eins seis See os « A 5867 | Margaret Halliday Black.. ......... B 
5329 | Alexander Butchart..............06- | B 5868 | Phoebe Jane Gronk (i). is... cue B 
E9995) William Bicknell .. 0.0.0 .2e'eo tte nes ents: | 5869 5) vesste-Craiemill nn eee wicks once B 
5831 | George Bell .....-..06 -ce0eseeees My | 5870 | Nina Rebecca Conger ............... B 
ppeseeDonald C. Cameron. 222.0. secen. on = B B87) Ada M: :Cullen. ~. 209 sic ccu ee ee B 
5833 | William Chambers .....--.-.:.....-- B 5872 | Jeamnie Davidson. .......+. : B 
PRA ae mos ALG. yob ase kere eke eo tan are B 5873 | \Nazarine H. Dalley . 2502 ear eee B 
Rose harlot, WlMOtt r,s fai t= cepa oe a0 B 5874"| Sara Dunean' >. costs leet eee. teen B 
S967) weLerbert We) Hoster.: ....ssevs sees oe B 5875+| Blizabeth Dunham. 32.42% boceers B 
5837 | Charles Gordon Fraser... .......... B 5876:) ‘Christina: Mield-. 6) cn eae ae eee B 
5838 | Alexander Gillespie............s.- B 5878 | Martha Wallace Hogg ............-- B 
5839 | George Harrison . ........2. ...-- B 5879 | MargaretHarris\\: 222005. sees B 
5840 | John Gibson Hackney ............-. B 5880=| Magaie Flobsonecec hese eee cone ae B 
Fad [ei Dhonine (ee cklOSe co ceuis » oaltn eae ss Bil) Se9r Jeanie Knox... ou4 ives eect cee B 
5842 | James Harris. ... Ete) aa B | 5882 | Annie Matheson ........ Meese B 
5943.| John James M. Keirman.........-.. B || 5833 | Alfaretta Marshall..000 0000000000. | B 
RostaroO har les J amey oa.) w) sen.> s ceme'ee oes Bs i) 58844 Bastella:- Markle (Ech. actions B 
5845 | Charles Robert Kilkenny ........... B | 5885 | Ella McKinney. eee: B 
Bethe ohiy Whatthews, sc. os. and «eee ss | B 5886 | Jessie Louisa McNaughton io eeen) Wee B 
5847 | Archibald McVicar .......-cc-ceee:. B 5887 | Annie McQuarrie. . , B 
Resanoberty MéColean...i0...kwvauee lees B_ || 5888 | Margaret Macdenald ..2 siecle c oak B 
5849 | Clement MclIlhargy................. B 5889 Catharine Patton 2/3... bee B 
5360/1 ‘Angus A... Mackenzie...... 1.0... 000% B 80041 Mawar Gaoson. sels. oe <h ee eee B 
5851 |; J oseph WilliamRowan (4.2222. .88 | B §S0L Avinie: Walker Proupils asf esteem B 
Bene Mrank Heidwiwss ince. cn te ce vale woe ele B BSUZA) Amelia booVV ISSeR. Mere. ccante ee Bore Wika 
ReES it ames William Smith. ..s.s. 1.4/0. | B |} 5898 | Jennie Foote............. eee. B 
5854 | John Alexander Sangster........ apr B | 
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: PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES—Continued. 


OTtawA NorRMAL SCHOOL. 


Potten 2 
i 3 : 
No. NAME. o) No. NAME. ‘eS 
| oe ne} 
———_——_}* |_,___—____/4 
| | 
5894 | John Augustine McCann ........... #1) 175908) | Robert Stothers:).... 225 Jv/caceata a. b B 
5895 | Williamshopeeon <cscsaicd «te ok heise A | HOS Alfred Skippene nit ),v4bae ane. B 
5896 | Samuel Pitman Reynolds......... .. A | 5910 | William J. Stevenson........... vee Se Feta) 8 
E8070). Bima A. Shears... ics? le a tvesccccs> A 5911 | Henry Rocheleau...... AORN B 
Peso) ODM, AeOOrtisi ells c.f sencs sch st} Bo || 5912), William A, Smith |..,./.. 00.5. cae: B 
Bodom WV liam COOKe s 20. ach bees sere'e an eiel ete kal B || 5913 | George Nelson: Waits 9.5 ae: B 
5900 | Monocton Chesebro ...........-e00e: B ogid |) Rebeces: Brammer )..2. 5... 2.44.80 ee B 
5901 | Frank E. Goodwin....... Or ata B | SOToe) Kate: Colling: 12h 2 ovo knoe ee mee B 
5902 | William Alexander Hoath........... B_ |: 5916 | Josephine Langford................. B 
Dar wee OPOerta NE. Waals! yes. oes so ceeds B |. 5917 | Margaret McKechnie..... . hes dy reales B 
Pee NVR PP ayelLOMe ere. oes oe s,s B | OLS"! liza beth Piteheri nw... 40. cane ee B 
H905: | Alexander Johnston... .......<+<c+«< Bei S919 | Mary’ Summers. .5.. es dec... Seve toe B 
pevor tr George: Lambie as 5 <a tacdale were a B | 5920 | Emma J. Thompson .......... SBS | B 
5907 | James H. Sanderson ....... ........| B_ |! 


Certificates granted 24th July, 1882, to Candidates who passed the Professional Examination, June, 1882. 
oval) Job MoMaster:. os. cch ues escas ok be Ao |) 99225) Emma D) Mawelliissss-c, aoe vaeteeee ta AL 


Certificate granted 17th August, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 


CED 9237 (hic) CMPCPELORETS Vso o'sic)'s sien a c'aieca, sev dales Ape an 
Certificates granted 31st August, 1882, to Candidates who have taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
2924 | Maggie P. Symington. ......:.00-.. | B | H926. |) dames. MINICOM. yc en a ae eee B 
5925 | Florence H. Sangster ........... oir? eke 5927) |, Neil, A. McGillivray.) 2% eetae eee: 


Certificate granted 31st August, 1882, to Candidate who passed the Professional Examination, December, 1881, 
bozon) Luncllen, Williams <.J.2 sits seehie waa ss Pec ld 


Certificates granted 31st August, 1882, to Candidates who passed the Professional Examination, July, 1882, 


5929 | Thomas Jas. Walrond. .(First Class A)|.,.... 5932 | Harriet Johnston...... (First Class C)i....., 
5930 | John McLaughlin...,.(First Class A), ..... 5933 | John Elliott........... (First Class C)|...... 
5931 | Welbern Atkin ...... (First Class A)|...... 5934 | William R. Lough.....(First Class C)|....,, 


Certificates granted 5th September, 1882, to Candidates who have taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
5935 | Maggie Sinclair Reid................ Ananth, 50300 de A lies Baleee2g..ci san oe aeons tee | B 


Certificate granted 5th September, 1882, to Candidate who passed the Professional Examination, June, 1882, 
S957 Hobert B. ELoraburely. i. 0.5) «eee acc Kh Berit 
Certificate granted Tth September, 1882, to Candidate who has tatight 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
puss ie Adeline Grahaitiv: icc. eee s x cee eee boa Hl 


Certificates granted 15th September, 1882, to Candidates wha have taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
pose ohn bs. Shotwelliy. 20.6 dae ee Pe sea be OAC ft A pUINTOY SLO Hat, elvis eae nice eee aes 8 


Certificate granted 21st September, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
5941 | John McIntosh....... es ciety ans: eats nes Bed. pt 


Certificate granted 26th September, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
juam | Rh. J. Frumpour....... Naini c Sn eee: bBo i 

Certificates granted 4th October, 1882, to Candidates who have taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
5943 | Jas. S. McNamara ............ seeee ee Ai Hh 6044). O. O% Collins iii te acote eee at.) | 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES—Oontinued. 


Certificates granted 20th October, 1882, to Candidates who have taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
Hie AE a i 


| | g | ‘ 
ee é 
No. | NAME. a) | No. NAME 'e) 
oS t | ne) 
eulete eed E 

ie SoeGhc ANE ah 2 | ath ears Wek 2 ed ee epee ae 
5945 | Thomas W.» Kennedy /.70... o.ces . =e pasa | 5947 | Jossie ‘Hraser-.212, acts teecae se eens emo) 
5946 | Helen Louisa Garner ............+++- 5948.41 John iw. YOuUNg. 5 so seem see ae oo eB 


Certificates granted 10th nee 1882, to Candidates who have taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1882. 
5949 | Annie E. Fuller ............--+0- .-.| B_ || 5950 | Mary Stuart.............+6. apes ies 
Certificate granted 21st November, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 1Tth August, 1882. 
5951 | Julia M. Smith ........:. Be betes Hare | 


Certificate granted 22nd November, 1882. 
B | 


5952 | Mrs. Amy Guthrie.. .........-+e00- 


Certificate granted 28th November, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
5953 | Margaret Jane Mills.........2+0..-.- 5 te See) 


‘Certificate granted 5th December, 1882, to Candidate who has taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 


5954 | Christina Somerville Clarke ......... ple 2a) 

Certificates granted 12th December, 1882, to Candidates who have taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
Bess hi idol #1 WMofiatt eke Riek ade Males \NB ei 5087 | MaryeBelliry.. hee acies ue etm et B 
HOSG MANS 14, OINCIAING) <4 s)..c1s.0's dive oes «sls ee | 


Yertificates granted 16th December, 1882, to Candidates who have taught 3 years prior to 1Tth August, 1877. 
5958 | Alex. H. Watson..... ....++. Unease | B= || 5959 | Janet Cameron .........- +--+ ++-ee: \Gume e 
Certificate granted 29th December, 1882, to Candidate who had taught 3 years prior to 17th August, 1877. 
_ 5960 | Lizzie Stirton....... a iat Doe hwnd Bote 4 | Paes 


5.—Tuirpd Crass CERTIFICATES 


EBT. 


EXTENDED BY THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION DURING 


THE YEAR 1882. 


EE 


No. 


1 Glengantrtie gh wapenis 
2 CORON Get amok eseees 
3 UB ST7s EY 2 eae Se EN Te 
4 Pregeopiwng nth. cn hee 
5 ACT AU CR ete Alona BG eae 
6 
Z 
8 
9 


Q 
© 
at 
® 
ct 
fe) 
=) 


ico preted i oolciet ca 


10 RODE GWisin oustues : 
pla WONT AGE Se eee aes 
12 Lennox and Addington. . 
13 Prince Edward.......... 
14 Lin Ria river ec ee eae aia te 
15 Northumberland ........ 
16 VB eb ti; 911 2 ge a Re me boeke 
17 Pe GPOrDOEGUg hy, hve seuss or 
18 Haliburton...) haath wii 
19 Witotortan Ser en cose, we 
20 WRGATIOSe) eae SU O i oe 
owiccne tow nte eo 
23 PNUCO. Meneny ie nk aki 
24 LENE tay ata Sy ete a EN oti 
25 Wiemntworthi ie boc ee vik 
26 Beant en oun Mer neee ee via, oe 
ON incolned tc: Gc bile ea, K 
28 NWietlanicitese it a ee 
29 USE chest necs Meaty a 
30 iNorfoller, ste nute Waa © 
31 OXfOrd hat eee tke 
32 Waterloo 


eceoee +s sees oe e@ 


ee ee ere sere e a saoe 


C59) C6674, 6.6; 61'S ae Cee (ewe 


ECR Rahn BMG Sorc ae AR 1S 


isseae ene cae eee 


ho bh 
Nr 
ae) 
@ 
fa) 
— 


COUNTIES. 


eaeceeoe sere se £ CF oe oe Pee ee ores FOF dO OHO, 
CC eccecececeesetee 8 © © ten 2eeos @ j,k ee ee eeeceeeresne 


este eee rere ee F reer ereseese rete eceeeeesreseesesece 


ae MEE ewan Niels fe initer bia del Ae vine aoe SOLO 
OC eee rere ee er ever nena vores ess eset verses vens 
Foe e eee twee ee terior seer esse ccees  seee seveer 
CPO eee reese rene ne Here er Mercer ener eseesesere vers 
Cee emer eens Cees reer neers srenrerereseercerecs 
Pee me eee ee eee eee vemos were eee ters ss verecees 
GTS G Resonate area cle nal eR ARGH: et A wie 
Wain es lcanes GEA Kets neat wibetninns shat ckts yh ee 
he) 6) OO Oe er '@ Te) “ae! ‘Ov'8) "a “eate, er aire?” “euN © ieee) SO ’e'e nie) st écc) ee a 8° 6) ee @ 
ik a ee rs 
©POP eee eases eoer ese Peer eoer+vesnvee @eoeevreertrereeee rt - eo eee 
Birarel's | 0:70) 's)'9 0 ¥ 0 08 0 oe wee ees wo 6 906067 6 visoe ie cole 
Cee ome mee weer ere renee wrens Seer errr nerseees 
OCs ooo ee oe eee ees e eee ees PFweoesesesneveseer es raves ees 
Te eee eee ee mee merece etre ene reer ie reer eeee ae00- 
LORI ne ecm A cee pie billet Ceca ttad erase Se EO 
eerererpeeeoe steer eeeerereoeveevee e828 e80 ev ec © BOP eH Pee 
Comme Ome cere eee ese e ne tere rseseossessersrrveseserve 
eira\la'o| <IFAte we: 6) 4)hs\'e/ 9) 0)(015, =\ini'e).0 (61 leiloiaeilw wt ola ilo) )lavaiel'e toile (ete tee lef eters 
VSO 00s Mec ees ereshoseserevecs eee esecelsre cic sles 
IGE cate fe! (ony 81 Pe 18.18. fa) 6.6/8). 4)%, 1 0 C16, wie lee, sis 616 ir gel b e\nlexe) af shelaluiy wel | 
PANG ae WK s o REG Cas GR ohaa aie aba bso ee eee ne 
oNea Ne) )01\e)'s\ eile!levs,\05.6 'sjfo 4118) 6iq81 b19).910) he) esi ai e106 sv eiie, 4) stelle) ef elelelel ae ls 
Cs eRe MOM EH ea ewe ne toed ae menerererresneccvece 
i i 
COC Cee 6 NW LTS OG e686 Co emis 6.6 6 cee. Fos ce cee s o- 
Pere eee ere eee terre renee sere eno nes Coeereene 
4.0) O'S 6,0 6 6 fees Ee ieee or Re me RRS ay hy ead tC Nie Pd | UH 
e@eeeveeseeeeee e.s¢@ oe te ee * > ee Fa - eo treeeoeervrewenearvreaeeneeaee 
16S SS 88'S wis CAE OSB 1S VON OC Kee CLEC OC Oc6 6.8 OC: 8./9 2.9 OF8.e 6 awe ! 
CTON CONOR ORONCROR IIL AONCIOROIRCRCRCICH TO CACIONCIC HCI mC ECHO JECIOG CLC 
Peete eee ere e reese e nner ore sree esee: seesescene 
a i i ee i ec i i ce 
Se RC 
OOS Cee meer e reves re ere rors necoeranserssereres 
eee Cee cece reer ar ceee css seesecseecscneees 
Od) @ '9 8. OO C8) 6 6. ee OS: ONG e ye. CEO OBC OO) OF © 0" Cl 6 6, 6.16.6 6 O80: Gye) 6 © ROD | 
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6.—TEMPORARY CERTIFICATES AUTHORIZED BY THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION DURING 


A 
2 


| 
| 


OMOADH OF NH 


ot OE ES 0 SS ee 


THE YEAR 1882. 


| 

COUNTIES, 1882. 
i 
GH LONAEL YS wine in stave Linies io wleeloy Givi Aeye ee otelela iy Ole europe ap te sa Gey nwialek Siam 7 
Stormont ......0: ey Aube e ihc erent ita eee OC eee % 2 
DANO SL ois Gace Re coma eten hy oes Heine meio sc gaan ois nal aha ie dee cee ee ats 9 
Po RONCO CUT. «he ek nde ae eee ete pete a Leek as rel Bele eeiebee copatenee peainets tat, 69 
5 SATE 1 RU Nee ay ede clergy Som anit Rpts gry Wri Bence ERAS ee eter Eas ee twats \ 

POAT EtOM yay cal eee oie bride Darishs oe lek OLA mee eet Gite Ay Ra ny aw ate ice wae 50 
LETH VALIG ou Re aah coe eS ee eee ee Re re LN Ce estan Ata eran ane a RNC eel ae 4 
Leeds heirs. ee atts Pinger iar Me RAO LES MER T a. <n Ae ota auas Cae Coe eee 23 
AT ATIC. eee it Bee eae ee eee omer ese Ae be ote GING Sle CRI Ri Roe ne 2 
Renitew ues acceler ek ace eee Beaders GG AMAA, a ese Ga we eens 21 
POU GERAG Qo kale Rein uis Bek bean yee Pd Mr bis Sree ak Sake Sey 10 
Lennox and Addington ...... Ace tes Cae eee oh Se aT Oe ones othe oe 2 
Pine CL WALGS.. o Low calc coe oe Cee hee bi ie Ce eR a wien wloaie oe Aenea etemanette, SoC 2 

OPaetines ty a tors sb oo Lae cae ER Ee eeu OE Ss we Getsinne eee h. cree 34 
INerthumberland (25 cs.c 50s Gabe gee ae ating sea Sera ea rane & ASMA een aEanE ee 4 
ID) er a oe eh ae aac calorie toler stake icici ere exon perereyct alee rerenele!s ig ou chreaeES Y rae 
Peterborough 45... 5251s esas Wales is Dy capi e aiceiMate wate olp atoning aa Aas care : 
1B TOUTGON bo rele clve € decals Go am Gine bo eureetts etre ate sont seh ohn otaie wn wre Oraetae 13 
WiGborial Gs. s eos Recah A ney tort Urey edie SP is te eee are Sei 4 
OREALIG oles Foun tpt amie ley Vien ee PRE raters Aaa ieee eee Siding ova cates eublateate ae 
YORE i eee Bee aha iy Cah Ae Ess Gtr liters Lia pie cohen: ethene 3 
GO La aie ain hart Pe ar ae ee ee Ld Sue ar pahity aia hd eetee von eae es 
Simcoe ....... Pe tata cts ante, aieetens PUR aes Peer ha BAT C SS red rite: 5 
PIgitOn one eee ee Sis aiettae tre Roots NEN Hog 3a Tia Na Uvioge tanrTeane he aed whee ae 
Wientavorthiycuss ch selene careers ep nelas Begs nlare eet tet aio eae Ree Be a6 
AE SRT ae es ae HT Ie RSE te eee yas baer tales eaeaer so aeielerausrerer tite Hie Re Oph: Af 2 
MNC Ol eyo ervsietele eer eeaten te ners IRS Re cea Gtk Ae Megtee AP Velgiieaie: 6 si atete tas eet Meeers ts 
WVrellandin id mtense eisai EIS neve AA SiGerOl PAO ODT TART Sree Pe Pp aah SK 
Haldimand... san nine aay cccaigltn CAN ands fen We bea nie UA) Vetere tf eee aera we 
INGELOME En ciicoe thule mkies ROUTAN an isiotaca scan as a bees Spake Ai dein el oer te 6 
COSTE LAB Lae hac esce Gacal ec ascie ty Soa ek Orodernt veh BREE MELI ae nT ahs ARS Water Rt 5 Se 1 
WV MOTO’ 4 nu owes o calee SR ne aspr Cure nos MUM neti GPP Aer RNS eat ak Muldraeiak ears 2 
Wellington ......-ceae Sa cia haere Caine aft Sha helm tie rons begs cialg ates Cera tds iL 

| Daiferm aR Apis pra arene none FORE RAE te ER ONE Peta ren eet = ps Bf 

PRT fe sida os dea og uch olbin riep tay sicesaten wise Gh ann SE ResLaes cele Sete in men aime ee 12 
fete Niget aie ROI CAD ORE Soe a RE eee eas knoe HM on tr eWer ch Bane aCe ct as 
PL nrOt ee ee eek oe ea oh es Das wee DUE ee AN SA T5 Part 4 
Brie cctade eae nd anna Rate tet Ee ti beat ae an eas eiesnalere adele tae 4 
ih Mitlegex s, Gua cosada us wyeam ada eats cao wear cag ta cial, a Ae eae ee 2 
ied Bosinne Veen satin Noes were Ror eer tae A NT EE OI SME yy ye 
AO UET Wo ee Ges erg er eta i ties Ws Aer tiny, Henn aken nud oh ate. Gems atten 2 
I Twambton ..! co. <.'s On ee ae ee See RA AN é Bete datas 5 eek el 6 
RISO Ct airs osama one we Waa Fal eRe eet fancied Slakn tet ahaa Nat ala cramanre ee 5 
Districts of Algoma and Parry Sound........... sees cece reece ee eee neces 1 

WC Ie Ae rena ry 2 Per RAN ed FS) ts ur NEES Re LGD, i 249 
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7. SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS, 
Continued from last Report. 


1. Pensions granted during 1882. 


Lanne 
= 
Vane i & 
gS a5; 
| i a ee 
q q 
A as 
on 32 
No. NAME. | as c= 
| a ae 
| Q Pe 
ars Ao 
Pe ne 
| | zn EI 
mM 
| 3 = 2 
a0 } = 
<q a <q 
B ¢. 
654 Willian Ginime yay ce ced ecards rae Ae Ne ‘pe tel ae 41 | Ws 122 50 
662 Creat aa Viper Etat Gr OULO 1431 ay ose se si ahavi ae 8 68 fi 162 00 
663 Danial iver a wera sis 4 ierrciew ate acolo s! sereten sree cls Pes 62 32 219 00 
664 IN OA LROrE IO coma: Cabeiek ae Me crue Gide eter SUL 58 14 84 00 
665 Jol Mel ean ees os Boe 5.3 eters Si esajbice see etatdiet esis 57 32 192 00 
666 WE PSR EOP O) VV ee IO OAE lated i eran'G om wR le ® onse 53 15 90 00 
667 Miss Martha Bullock.............. RON A eg 61 30 180 00 
668 Michael: Me“O  Brenmmanes shade alu, Ae Wee 43 18 108 00 
669 ENGI a POC AM ost td yates hf Gin tae sisleve ets Av Ns 46 27 162 00 
670 Robert: Be Walkers . 5 ais.i.<' AEE es Vee ee 45 is 78 00 
671 Wig edit se: NV OIC aces ao cee Toy Thididats’ 6 aiesc as tae De 23 138 00 
672 WANE MOVER entre tahoe ee ana deed ta ces aust | 75 | 26 136 50 
673 TPR OIISG, VW RESON Wanless Be) sy ta ae ce oot 56 | 33 198 00 
674 A Ered SW, Dinsdale A a0y tice’ Pi ew FA Say a 51 194 117 90 
675 Hugh Armstrong: oi. 5. oboe: US enero ary 66 26 156 00 
676 Wt bee OOP ta ee tos tides CPA teats, Mee en ces 60 264 175 50 
677 AOAC ei, SLO WaAL Uses e oti aed eeoh « wersv eo bees 57 13 78 00 
678 Duncan. Coe aViclcimnons are eae ee oiekaaen as SrGL | 284 171 00 
679 HD Lae EL IRIS OLY rere tee ed Pe PO es, feats tem eS 49 | 133 81 00 
680 Piatt, LCase preg Sisiak yaks a stavehiny rade ad vec Secee oi 304 183 00 
Pome Wiliam: MoNaichion oe te a ek 63 | 10 60 00 
682 AY bia Me Kuernaniye }, Wig ce cleas ta coe thoes whale 44 184 126 50 
683 yang TSA DtIG. 5 5,5 ce Oi eens NA es Peer, Aer con cere 60 if 186 00 
684 Stewart Moag ...... Bc iy en AE Lae, Pitite Ci Nt. 59 25 150 00 
685 Be ec VE Cia NUL ne os heey eA Pa ahanet oie tal bw. sietanai rer oats 34 12 81 00 
686 PUAMAMEOIA HIV of SIO RIN eo wie dtcln tino Pave qelsta eimai a versie Atos 605 205 123 00 
687 Wawardy ’@voule,, WE Ay i 4) Pnwercteb iow Men Baie aids 61 24 168 00 
688 NV ALATIN SICOILOL Si cans enacts EMS EE vty ses > 63 144 | 87 00 
689 | Walligtine DiC ees Be Ate Shaki dea ae «box taie, ae Sirs | 61 10 70 00 
690 Ip FETE AMA ViATOOGY . oe. aes noe thite ee adietes, dale ciee 51 22 132 00 
691 ADR TIONIG W OLE cra ect ical sea ttties yaya sae ‘ 59 18 108 00 
692 Nears Pen ye Ha ye wor at tie aaa 2 camo coke acerca Bs oy oe 65 37 222 00 
693 DHursIO WCAG tae a onal ates 4.0 Chiro ema e's Bee aks 57 284 171 00 
694 Maxtin: Gormleg Also citc ods ebiaem hb aeicce ares 622 15 90 00 


During 1882, $3,660.10 were returned to subscribers withdrawing from the Fund, being one half of 
amount subscribed, by virtue of section 168 of the Public Schools Act. 
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2. Summary for Years 1876 to 1882. 


SLE A ET EE ERS ET BST IE AL TOO EOE 


| | 
| Amount | 
| No. of | Gross Ai ! Net contributions 
Expenditure refunded to ' 
YEAR. | Teachers on ; ; | contributions | and what per cent. of 
| for the year. | retiring 
List. | tothe Fund. ; payments. 
| ee | 
i a e: Belg: | SRG. Per cent 
| 
O70 Beet oa ie eee | 31,768 82 | 12,647 25° - 1,252 83 | 11,394 42 35 
S77 ee etree ui ps 293 35,484 35 | 14,283 25 1,576 07 | 12,707 18 | 35 
DST dee tte hee: 339 43,318 95 13,767 12 1,591 64 | 12,175 48 | 29 
hey JAR ©. INE WAR oo ae 360 43,774 50 14,064 84 2,201 79 | 11,827 05 Ail 
g | 
ES SOS Eee hee ee: 391 48,229 13 15,816 45 3,202 92 | 12,563 53 | 26 
‘i beteh it ALG Mpaa Pe AiR ies 399 | 49,129 43 14,197 75 2,872 13 | 11,325 62 | Dy 
SO Mes ht lee eee ay. | 422 | 51,000 00 13,501 08 | 3,660 10 | 9,840 98 | 19 
8. TEACHERS RETIRED FROM THE PROFESSION DURING 1882. 
. Teachers : Teachers 
Counties. meted, Counties. retired. 
Relencarvyic lamrtetatien veh gee eee iE IBTAM te ce kien arn cine. ieee ueeeene arse 7 
SUM INOU Ge ashe Blan ts aie ek Ban blame cus a VAID.COUN i sec oe eee Eee eee 9 
Pasar ees antes tc Wiis WON re ey gaa 4 Wreelbarid sie 2 cathy ae anes ARN at) en 9 
PePoccOuusend Eussel) &.8, oe eed eee y Haldimand ice ik Mee a ee eee 5 
CAPR GAe eee AIM ccs rh te Fe ie Norfolk). nck ae ee ee 2 
CAROIVSTLLeOgy Gest hree. Lc ee in SP ay 2 Oxford re 6s org A A ee 1 
IEE Se Cie oe 6 etek URE Sean PO Re Be 2 Waterloo.’ .).: ean aie ee nee 12 
ANAT coer airs ie haeeety al, mee ug 5 Wellin gton': 2, ht Qi he DE e Eee 14 
Renfrew. oc. EOP aR tray be gh 8 Tle 8 Ditierint tn ere ee et a et en 
BOMEOTI AGH fic cas Me Ua aul IM ose, Oa BOY ola bc Onell ate eis Ale etre nce 12 
Lennox and Addington ............: 2 | Perth 11 
Irince Matward4) vats carte et ae oe 10 Huron 21 
LETTS ERAS St Jt aia a SIO meena? guarer PT 13 Brice y i ishefing vag WE eee oe ee 12 
POP CNUIN DEFIAIO ht kl. Savi wa ete 6 Middlesex Ly. 
MPR Se. Bs Wie caer s se 3.08 ie tea 8 POT sci @ euaciete Sie tee tte ee 5 
Pe CeDOroueh 5.) Ab Ser Oe «ora Ai) ASOT. a ieck Goh cele ONO ere 15 
Victoria 10 Sui EA GODS 5 2G ucye-s-lonieene Rene ere 14 
USS STE Re RCW a ee ky AED Bee 17 USSG te, Gaeteesen: cepa eae eres 7 
Vile Ue PMTs ORL Ta. Teh ML ky ee 24 Moonie RFR Chis 8 ERAN ae ene e 1 
| LYE Re ae Pe ee ate ten OLR a 7 WSK OKO eee aA cc ee 4 
CUCIAGTES a RoR. eA akira Ae tae Aaa de 13 
ELVEN, vais PAM cn er acd tt lls 5 me 
Bee WOTGR ot. 2. tor eonbete ee On ie 9 Total eres erie «huis 374 


Division VIL. 
INSPECTION OF PUBLIC, SEPARATE AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


1.—Pusiic ScHoot INSPECTION. 


1. List of Public School Inspectors. 


2 ‘ 
OUR A TERE APE SOLES EO DIAS TS 
NAME. JURISDICTION. POST OFFICE. 
Donald McDiarmid, M.D. ........ Glengarry ......-. Fee gs halls Mu itd Nadas athe Athol. 
Alexander Sees <ourate Ge oh DLormMonbias soem Pelee lage cones ay! Mae aus Newington. 
Arthur Brown. . Sheets SIR eI EUR AR OR Sr he aati Ne re spars Celgene ths Unp tates  aty Morrisburg. 
Wm. J. Summerby . ial sheesh role tet. Prescott pridaseall here enim CER ame: Russell. 
Pcitene Wotord! © (2% wc wth w ene “Assistant for French Schools| Curran. 
ner. Jon Wiay, MEAL een eee! ME ACICLON Ft Pare Cee a Gorell welch Snteas Ottawa. 
vey. George Blair, MA. ek eeaks Grenville and Town of Prescott Be herein g alan rad Prescott. 
William Ra Bigot e 2) .aak oe cai DiGedae IN OF bee a aay thes otha raietecads visas yore: Brockville. 
overt. Kinney, MoD ae th. ees Leeds No. 2, and Town of Br OCR VELLO Biya) Aan se 
pee Py Michell stay tae pemiejk wich Lanark and Towns of Almonte, Perth and 
Ta Gli 6) age alse ge ee pis aictee tates os Perth. 
eG. ocott.BrAry ns wens ase s .| Renfrew, Town of Pembroke, and District of 
IN TDIRSE IN STAY. aere oe aah wah ane ee atts Pembroke. 
Jonn Agnew, MED ne tsk ess Hn Ge Linen a tal oe bas «ictal State ole Miata beau bares Kingston. 
Brederick: Burrows <. sc 55 cree 3 2% Lennox and Addington, and Town of Napanee| Napanee. 
Gilbért..D. Platt BeAn 2. ..ee».| Prince Edward and Town of Picton ......... Picton. 
William Mackintosh........ ..... INGPIASEIN OG ScotY ea gina yl cele Sema ease Madoc. 
Jonni Ohnston! as... Meigen eet 'S. Hastings, and City of Belleville and Town 
OUT POA TOT EN cae tree ea ete ern aenere tT ites amet oe Belleville. 
medward mcarlott (% 47 usaskee cess Northumberland and Town of Cobourg ...... Cobourg. 
OME Ocak WLGYs2 sw thos ae eiocn ow cee | Durham, and Towns of Bowmanville and ; 
Part ELopetitim Motte sess de Nee oe Bowmanville. 
PAMesCovie BLOWN Ji... s<accscere PPOTER MOL UCU iin te ache ed hiniatae Nes uheeeeds Norwood. 
SUEY Nos ole Loe ai nes ETE EOI see ted, Coe Write eee teers, le Nviw ne ook Minden. 
SPA Se eerOUIONIG .S sinie ot, ’s baer ates EK. Victoria and Town of Lindsay PEA, Bet Ae Lindsay. 
Maury Oath ocw'se oo) win salar e s VER NGL CUOL LE escapee aes te tho SAG co owaer ciate Linden Valley. 
OO AMD OE NLC ESPIOTIG Lvs 2a Sy! o'e'mset serene Ontario and. Town of Whitby... .isose.te ses Myrtle. 
ey OIG LAO R@aOrie o,f xo fcia 3, sceskete none a HOPIRGA nit ee banat e oy Sd Sram hee tee halotatrrte Yorkville. 
David Fotheringham........ .....| N. York and Town of Newmarket .......... | Aurora. 
Donald J. MeKinnon ~...... 54.86: Peel and ‘Town ot Bramptotie.. aseccca cos ae Brampton. 
Rev. William McKee, B.A........ S. Simcoe and District of Muskoka.......... Barrie. 
James C. Morgan, M.A........ ...| N. Simcoe, and Towns of Barrie, Orillia and | 
Penetanwuishend) uw eee bs 
Robert, Littlest ou: cc's cles 6 _..-| Halton, and Towns of Milton and Oakville . . Acton. 
rosette te meee Ohare ws oo 9 0.8 6 .| Wentworth, City of Hamilton and Town of 
AB ie l6 CIC Mie eA Ae Are ie 8 FA A Rei by oa Ancaster. 
Michael Joseph Kelly, M.D....... Brant, City of Brantford and Town of Paris..| Brantford. 
Phasnes bas Grevy ese i ten aides sas BeinGol ne wali ee Oe thee ee COR Caivntnds crea ae St. Catharines. 
Blamos 11. bales Moa oo. bak ewe Welland and. Town of Thorold 3.20.0... sues s, | Thorold. 
Clarice! Moses'c. 20 Say ones 3 ee ee CMLCLNIRREDIRCL Pe tres chs TER enor tcer tne es walters Caledonia. 
James J. Wadsworth, M.A., M, B.| Norfolk and Town of Simcoe...... sss. see. Simcoe. 
Werle Carlyle i) ses a. cies s ....| Oxford, and Towns of Ingersoll, Tilsonburgh 
BU W NOdetOcES Ce eS teen Woodstock. 
horas EL 6aree ou. Evie owe meee tae Waterloo, and Towns of Berlin and Galt. AAR Berlin. 
David P. Clapp, B. A. N. Wellington, and Towns of Harriston, : 
Listowel and Mount Forest .............. Harriston. 
ee OTA ae ct so wena S. Wellington and Town of Orangeville...... Fergus. 
PP GmMAa tr ORMON, «2545065 cecteek Bs Lo W. Grey and Town of Owen Sound.......... Owen Sound. 
William Ferguson ......-.... Srey andetown of Durhant.\. sa.d. oss ace es Priceville. 
Andrew Grier ........ Tee cee BA ROUEN Grae ity hth aiid eels aia So) opt dim ave ates Thornbury. 
VVikliaay A Texanders.. sc. cs cw te ngs Perth and Towns of Palmerston and Stratford) Stratford. 
PON yc MOY itt hss Ob pede eee S. Huron and Town of Goderich ............ Goderich. 
Archibald Dewar .......... -.se,..| N. Huron and Towns of Clinton, Seaforth 
SSCA VET A HASTEN, choy ee cta es ake wh) 3 gs RI .| Seaforth. 
W.S. Clendening...... pid hope aeN g E. Bruce and Town of Walkerton ......... Walkerton. 
Alexander Campbell .............. W. Bruce and Town of Kincardine.......... Kincardine. 
SPORTY DOADRORS ore, o's ewe sta pla cee Cate E. Middlesex and Town of London East ....| London. 
eOseDD:- Sy CALSOM 3. ced s/o. nnteaeess WVAVESI OOS enter a cise Wis is-o-e saree this tte bc wea ote Strathroy. 
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List of Public School Inspectors.—Continued. 
—— eee 


NAME. JURISDICTION. | POST OFFICE. 


PAE, UGLeYah ue e Pee Beet el 6 FOISIIN asst Watt hate os Biba cos an ah ER | St. Thomas. 
Edmund B. Harrison.............| E. Kent, and Towns of Bothwell, Dresden | 

i and Ridpebowi avail. ws comatose ete mee | Ridgetown. 
Wilmot Me Nichole BAe Ls. Went 6 iv ees poh hope Neen Diaby oars Blenheim. 
Charles A. Barnes, B.A..........| Lambton No. 1, and Town of Petrolea....... Forest. 
Jon reper ator Meal coe k res Lambton No. 2, and Town of Sarnia ........ Sarnia. 
Hheodule Girardot. Co etins nos. os oe Essex No, 1, and Town of Sandwich......... Sandwich. 
DA Maxwelliee i. oc on ye! Essex No. 2, and Town of Amherstburgh .. .| Ambherstburgh. 
eceriMacleanme cor gir ee ae Districts of Algoma and Parry Sound........ Milton. 
James TsHughess.. 5... se: Cityaotue tse ale pager ae ees Prasdua pin onotsemiees aa trons Toronto. 
Rev. Robert Torrance........ ... Tt ne ol A RE RT eal ce ee le ech Guelph 
Ls Ci GT Ue Me a ee a ae ve tn i g aba nctgec age edocs be aeRO eh at rd heeds Oi Kingston. 
ees Oy LO may aici GRD hae oe, oe Hes Gea ik RR Re ane eae ORD E TU, ON ERE MT baa Te London. 
DON  SGlas ane. Baad ihe oy fia the WTR eAe) I avant g | neh een RCL a Ottawa 
PonmEl, Mic H aul ide ates: gradi neds re i's Miaka tian a Aas ches MOLE Oy hoe By Naheay St. Catharines. 
JOhNn McLean jie ccs Petar Mere e ey SSSI te Be ee oni soho alain Sate Cas | St. Thomas. 
PROM. WEGWOML eum Wehbe erie oy, LO Rye COT Once Pie setae talents sx. Reacts) wee Chatham. 
Rev uh cROdgerd.an we merece alles | ih BR Webra cae Te Ls IN be eaiatehad ce eam a Collingwood. 
Rr, Cartan iio. ees felt Lb aged COTE BOR GA, eh AN 2 ei eee Cornwall. 
Rev. Geo. Washington............ Ae Wa aiiatis tty Shrhe Rt. Ne RRC de ee Gee ee Meaford. 
ehonn «MM. WMoran atid ocean he fs lel hi Oe lash Ol ecioka On fae PRA a argy Te Mitchell, ae 

St. Marys, Ee 

Pohn Rogers. a. iy eae ee | Piao oh ces ha aoa pig Renee, me Wea Re Be Niagara. 
Rev. James Gordon, M.A. ....... . a sate che Mhdtitayy ioe RI VN ARTE as ee heart, Bie Niagara Falls. 
Rev... Kastmane eo. eee to UME ee ote Gy SG teen yn ek Oshawa. 
p AMOS INOLALLON, 1s: tenee An: AT Oe eee ek Se NE a Peterborough. 
(Ge WEeIRORS Nia yt een ee cae an Se a 5TH cit Soe kas erates Po? SERN «Gee cme mttaer Strathroy. 
Thomas Hilliard ye Wie. che. pce RoW al AS kc ck aoe Beye clea else Sa | Waterloo. 
Richard Harcourt, B.A., M.P.P... | SE Bis ivhec ides al nkstaraoe Serie Whe ress Me Ree hae a or Welland. 
J. O. Patterson, MPii oui eo 5) a | Windsor. 
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Roman Catholic Separate School Inspector, 


James F. White, Trenton. 


2. Hutracts from Reports of Public School Inspectors for 1881. 


UniITED CouNTIES OF PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 


Extract from Report of W. J. Summerby, Esq., Inspector. 


Teachers’ Salaries and Certificates.—The figures shew a slight increase under the 
head of salaries, but I find that the average salaries paid in the counties are still only 
about three fourths of the average for the Province. Labourers and domestic servants 
are paid higher wages than many of our teachers, and as a consequence, we are continu- 
ally losing the most progressive members of the profession, who either “go west” or turn 
their attention to some more lucrative employment. 

To keep up our supply of qualified teachers, we should have each year about forty 
candidates for the Model School course. Instead of this, we had in 1881 just four 
teachers-in-training. Formerly, many of our teachers received their literary training at 
the best Public Schools of the counties, but since the new subjects have been required 
from Third Class teachers, few of our Public Schools are able to do the work, and in future 
it will have to be done by the two High Schools. 

These schools, which are both situated in the eastern part of the inspectorate, are 
largely local ; I know of but one pupil from the County of Russell. The inducements 
in the way of salary are so small that parents will not incur the expense of paying a 
pupil’s board for the time that would be necessary for him to attend the High School to 
prepare himself for passing the Intermediate. 
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Our Model School has been doing excellent work, but we have not the material for that 
institution to work up into teachers. There is no denying the fact that we are educa- 
tionally a decade, at least, behind the western part of the Provinee. Relatively we are 
further behind than we were in 1871. The Third Class Examination, as held prior to 1878, 
with the Model School training would, I think, do more for the cause of education in 
these counties than the present system is doing or is likely to do for years to come. We 
are not educating half enough teachers to keep up the supply, and as our salaries are 
about a hundred dollars below the average we cannot induce teachers to come from other 
counties. ; 


French Schools.—We have now over sixty French schools. The teachers of these 
schools hold either temporary certificates or extensions, and are nearly alluntrained. As 
our French population does not generally take advantage of the education offered by our 
High Schools, we have to depend on the Province of Quebec for our supply of French 
teachers, and the standard of education there is so much lower than it is in Ontario that 
few of them are able to pass our Third Class Examination. It is highly desirable that 
Some provision be made for the education and training in the counties, of our French 
teachers. 


School Houses, etc.—Four new school houses, two brick, one frame and one log, were 
built during the year, and trustees are making preparations for building several this 
year. 

The houses are in general poorly ventilated, proper outbuildings are rarely provided, 
and but few of the yards are fenced. 


School Grants, etc.—So great has been the difficulty in obtaining qualified teachers 
at the usual salaries, that there has been, I am sorry to notice, on the part of some trustees, 
a disposition to engage an unqualified teacher and forfeit the grants. The amount 
received from the School Fund by the weaker sections is so small that insome of them 
the engagement of an unqualified, cheap teacher would be quietly acquiesced in by the 
people. 

Until the introduction of Township Boards, or the equalization in some way of 
school taxation, it would, I think, be no more than justice to small schools to divide the 
school grants equally among the schools of a township. 


School Work.—Most of our teachers who have received a professional training are 
doing fair, some of them excellent work, but I am every day more and more persuaded 
that much of the money paid to teachers holding ‘“‘ permits ” is wasted. 


Teachers’ Associations.—Our Teachers’ Associations—we have one for each county — 
are doing a good work. During the year we received valuable aid from Mr. Buchan, 
High School Inspector, and the Rev. J. May, M.A., Inspector of Carleton. 

In conclusion I may say that it is my intention to hold, during the course of the year, 


a series of meetings in the counties for the purpose of discussing the educational out- 
look. | 


County oF LANARK. 


Extract Jrom Report of F. L. Michell, Esq., B.A., lnspector. 


The Financial Condition of the schools of the county may be represented as follows : 


Lotal receipts’ from-all, sources, 1881 .i3 vs0 J eka danls cect $44,187 104 
PO GAL SD Ayniomibs Mion ay SUR oe foRior bet yic hel RN Uy ih ek 39,542 28 


The highest salary in the county ($650) was paid to the head master of the Carleton 
Place Public School. The lowest was $150. The average annual salary for male teachers 
for 1881 was $267 ; and for females, $184. 


Teachers.—One hundred and forty-two teachers were employed in the schools of the 
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townships and incorporated villages of this county during 1881. .These may be classified 
as follows : ) 


Provincial: Mirst Class. 4 ote. sac. ar eyen aee Aae eet eea 2 
y Second Class 9.18 ku evi clu aet Wehr Re locos Maen ie uh eats La 

Ola County: First CC lage eG. cen rates gucci chs atc tite ie eee i aca 5 
New County: PhirdsOlage 0s oy. nics neice nM lta ehcp er BA Sh ye 120 
Tenrporarthy) certimcated .. citaiiieca eS ssn co Uaa Siceer Gar atten eae ae es Beale 4 
142 


We shall require about sixty additional teachers for 1883. Our High Schools will 
do well if they pass forty, and the remaining twenty will have to be made up by granting 
extension Third Class Certificates or permits. The standard at present is so high that few 
pass with less than a year and a half or two years’ attendance at a High School. This en- 
tails expense and shuts out many who would, under more favourable circumstances, be 
candidates for teachers’ certificates. Our small rural schools could be conducted by teach- 
ers of a lower grade. As it is at present, the small salary which the trustees are able to 
offer is a poor inducement to many years of training and a final severe examination test. 


School Accommodation.--One hundred and thirty-three is the number of school 
houses in the county for 1881. These may be classified as follows :—Brick, 7 ; stone, 17 ; 
concrete, 2; frame, 70; log, 37. They are all freehold with one exception, and generally 
well adapted for the purpose intended. Large and well ventilated rooms are the rule 
rather than the exception, but due attention is not paid to the matter of cleanliness. I 
am happy to state, however, that a better order of things is rapidly taking place, many 
trustees having secured, and more having promised to secure, better seating accommoda- 
tion as soon as possible. The desks and seats can be characterized ‘ very bad” in only 
five schools in the county. 

The school sites have, in too many cases, been ill chosen, the only factor which seems 
to have had weight with those who located them being cheapness. 


School Population and Pupils.—The entire school population of the county for 1881 
was reported as 7,008. As to sexes, there were 3,734 males and 3,274 females. The report 
shows five hundred and thirty-six children of school age who have not attended any school 
during 1881. 

Attendance.—The total number of legal teaching days for 1881 was 222. The aver- 
age for the whole county was 215. In justiee to our county it must be remembered that 
many of the schools were closed during the earlier part of the year, owing to the prevalence 
of measles and other contagious diseases. 

We see that 3,114 of the pupils, entered upon the daily register, have not attended 
four months. Irregular attendance is undoubtedly the weak point of our school system. 
I have taken special care to bring this matter before the local School Boards, and as a 
consequence it was made a subject of discussion at many of the annual meetings and in 
not a few cases notice was given that the compulsory clause would be put into operation, 
if found necessary, during the current year (1882). 


Classification of Pupils.—The pupils in attendance at the Public Schools during 1881 
may be grouped as to their respective classes, thus: Number in First Reading Book, 
2,231 ; number in Second Reading Book, 1,604 ; number in Third Reading Book, 1,976 ; 
number in Fourth Reading Book, 1,053 ; number in Fifth Reading Book, 144; total, 7,008. 

The comparatively small number of Fifth Class pupils is accounted for by the fact 
that a great number leave the Public for the High Schools as secon as they pass the En- 
trance Examination—a test equivalent to an admission examination to the Fifth Class. The 
recognized efficiency of the three High Schools of the county and of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute of the Town of Perth forms an additional incentive whenever pupils are desirous of 
pursuing a more extensive course of study than that usually given in a Public School. 

The Second and Third Readers of the present series are, in the main, fairly adapted 
for the purpose; but the Primer and Fourth are not satisfactory. Frequent change of 
text-books is productive of much discontent and confusion ; nevertheless if circumstances 
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really warrant a change, it is better, for obvious reasons, to make it as soon as possible. 
Some seem to incline towards the authorization of more than one series, but such a step 
would be undesirable, because in Ontario, as in almost every country of small proprietors, 
change of abode is frequent, and a corresponding change of text-books would prove a bur- 
den. Besides, the poorer classes are most subject to these “flittings,” and these are the 
ones whose interest should be considered in any contemplated change. 

The opinion seems nearly general that too many subjects are taught, or rather 
attempted, in our schools. Like many other popular errors, this one vanishes as soon as 
the test of facts is applied. 


Physical and Moral Training.—The importance of this matter cannot be overesti- 
mated. We are often told that the pupils in our rural schools get sufficient training at 
home. Exercise they may receive, but not such as to produce physical development. 
The body, like the mind, can be abnormally developed in certain directions. How often 
do we see the powerful, muscular man a prey to consumption or other pulmonary com- 
plaint, engendered it may be by a neglect or ignorance of the simplest rules of health. 
The importance, nay, the necessity of having a regular supply of fresh air, well ventilated 
dwelling and sleeping rooms, etc., should be especially dwelt upon by the masters of Model 
Schools to the teachers-in-training, and by these in their turn to their pupils. A course 
in drill and calisthenics should be required from candidates for Third Class Teachers’ Certi- 
ficates. The erect head and manly, upright carriage are too often taken as evidence of 
conceit, whereas these are the conditions under which the important though unseen 
organs of the body can most readily and effectually discharge their functions. When 
visiting the Normal School recently, I was much struck with the upright, manly appearance 
of the pupils of the Model School in connection with that institution. I was informed 
that this very desirable result was due to the custom which prevails there of frequently 
performing the extension motions, sometimes in the midst of the recitations. 

No direct attention is paid to the moral education of our children in the Public 
Schools. In this county 117 schools are opened and closed with prayer ; in 69 the Ten 
Commandments are repeated weekly, and in one only is religious instruction given by a 
clergyman. In undenominational schools like ours dogmatic teaching would be out of 
place, but the careful teacher is ever ready to drop the wise and seasonable word. Society 
is becoming more convinced that the future character of the people depends, to no small 
extent, on the present character of our schools. Our great practical educationists are 
commencing to look upon the Public School system as the “hope of the age,” if it educates 
not merely in letters and figures, but in right habits, moral and industrial, and in correct 
principles, moral, social, and civil. 


The Public School Libraries are in a wretched condition. They consist of 3,036 
tattered volumes, which are seldom read. A pupil’s education is not completed when he 
takes leave of the school master and school discipline. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, he has simply acquired the power of making use of his faculties. But the 
means to this end are books, and books of the right sort are not available. Hence the 
fondness, in too many cases, for ‘street corner meetings,” and finally bar-room convivi- 
alities. 


Prizes.—It might not be out of place to insert a few practical hints which should be 
followed by those to whom this important matter is entrusted. (a), Make no presents ; 
let every prize be merited. (6), Avoid general prize-giving ; let the prizes be not too 
many, and carefully selected. (c), Give ample notice—the longer the better—of the fact 
that prizes will be distributed at a certain date. (d), Keep an honest and careful record 
of the marks, and let the record be open to the occasional inspection of the pupils 
interested. 


School Visits.—It is to be regretted that trustees, parents, local clergymen and others 
interested in the cause of education, do not visit our schools more frequently. 


Shortened Vacations.—Only a very few schools in this locality were opened on the 
third of August, although the amendment of 1880 was duly published in all the county 
papers. In these cases the attendance was very small, and the teachers very dissatisfied 
at being submitted to additional expense for boarding, etc., for no additional recompense. 
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Cram.—W hatever may be the condition of the schools in other counties, I can safely 
affirm that vhis evil (if evil it be) has no existence within this Public School Inspectorate. 
I have yet to see the pupil whose health has been impaired by a severe course of systema- 
tized study. It is a maxim in life that, in order to accomplish certain results, prolonged 
and constant effort is necessary. I am certain that trustees and parents, cognizant of the 
facts of the case, would be well pleased at seeing a little more pressure brought to bear in 
our Public Schools. 

Grading and Promotion.—The pupils of our rural Public Schools are seldom pro- 
moted by a test examination. The system of ‘uniform promotion examinations” would 
work very well in our more prosperous townships, but could not be very satisfactorily 
carried out in backward and sparsely peopled localities. — 


Model School.—Nineteen teachers-in-training attended the Model School during 1881, 
and received certificates. This school is doing a good work for the county, and is, I 
believe, deservedly popular. The curriculum of study might be made to include drill and 
calisthenics with advantage—subjects not generally taught in our Public Schools. 


Teachers’ Association.—Two meetings were held during 1881, one in May and one in 
October. Both sessions were well attended, and instruction was given and received in 
theoretical and practical work by the reading and discussion of papers on various matters. 
In order to secure full attendance, and enable every teacher in the county to participate, 
the meetings of the Association are held in Perth and Almonte alternately. 

In conclusion, I beg to submit a few words explanatory of the manner in whieh I do 
the work of inspection. I endeavour, so far as time will permit, to examine the various 
classes in all the subjects prescribed. I do not demand a critical knowledge or a readiness 
to golve “catches,” but insist upon a good, thorough drill on the work undertaken. The 
examination of the more advanced classes is mainly@conducted on slates, whilst the junior 
classes are submitted to an oral test. At the close, a written report is sent to the Secre- 


tary of the Board of Trustees. 


County oF Hastincs—NorTH. 


Extract from Report of William Mackintosh Esq., Inspector. 


Schools.—The number of schools and departments in operation was 97. 


Salaries.—The salaries paid were as follows :— 


Average salary paid to male Teachers tor 1880. (0 Pes eee $347 29 
Decrease . eee eee eee te tenet cnet ete eee ee ees F438" 60 
Average salary paid to female Teachers TOF sLBO0 Yan warren $242 14 
Deeresdeviicia Uae teeetbac Oak RN Piette ole ea MRE ROE: Ech eee $ 4 95 


Qualification of Teachers.— Of the teachers employed in these schools, 1 had a Provin- 
cial First Class Certificate, 16 had Provincial Second Class Certificates, 56 had Third Class 
Certificates, and 24 had special certificates. | 

Scholarship, matured and disciplined judgment, thorough acquaintance with child- 
nature, knowledge of the principles of education and the best methods of instruction, 
are but some of the possessions which the real teacher must have. These he does not 
receive by inheritance. They can only be obtained after years of study, discipline and 
experience. Our schools are rapidly falling into the hands of young men and women. 
Teachers of experience and well-earned reputation are rapidly going into other and 
more remunerative professions. The schools can never attain to a high state of excellence 


until men of high character and teaching force are induced to make the work of teaching 


a life work. . 
Time for which the Schools were kept open.—The average time in the whole district 


was 185 days. 
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School Population and Attendance.—The number of persons between the ages of 5 
and 16 resident in the Riding was 5,517. Five thousand three hundred and twenty-seven 
pupils of all ages attended our schools during the year. 

Irregularity of attendance is the greatest of the many hindrances to the progress of 
our schools. The evils which result from it cannot easily be exaggerated. That so much 
progress is made in spite of it speaks volumes for the ability of the pupils and for the 
industry, perseverance and skill of the teachers. 


Classification.—As announced in my last report, a system of Uniform Promotion 
Examinations has been instituted in connection with the schools, in the southern town- 
ships of the Riding. In July and December, examinations for testing fitness for promo- 
tion to the Junior Third, Senior Third, Junior Fourth, Senior Fourth, and Fifth classes 
were held. In the examination for promotion to the Fifth class, the papers set for the 
examination for admission to the High Schools are used. For a supply of them we are 
' indebted to the kindness of the Minister of Education. 

These examinations are not competitive in their character. Their primary object is 
to test fitness for promotion to a higher class, but, in doing this, they also, in the most 
effective manner, gauge the character of the work done in the schools. The expenses 
connected with the examinations have been defrayed partly by the school furnishing 
candidates and partly by the Teachers’ Association. The success of the system is due to 
the intelligent interest taken in the examinations by the people and the hearty and, in 
many cases, self-sacrificing support given to them by the teachers. No little good has 
already accrued from the system. 


Financial.—A good deal has been said about the expensive character of our school 
system. A close examination of the subject proves that the charge is not well-founded. Is 
$5.51—the average for this county—too much pay for a year’s schooling for a child? Is 
it enough? Omitting from the calculation the sums received from the Legislature, the 
average cost was but $4.91 per pupil. No right-minded and intelligent person will say 
that this is burdensome when the important object for which it was expended is borne 
in mind. | 

Upon the nature of the work done in our schools depends, to a greater extent than 
is generally admitted, the character of the next generation of men and women and the 
future status of the country. These colleges for the common people should be liberally 
sustained, We are all proud of our school system, and yet, in 1880, the whole sum 
granted to the Public Schools of the Province by the Legislature was but 51 cents per 
pupil. Twice that sum would not be too much. Should not the subject of increased 
Legislative aid to Public Schools be agitated ? 


Teachers’ Examinations.—Owing to the greatly increased difficulty of the teachers’ 
non-professional examination, only four candidates were successful, and, of these, three 
were, on account of youth and other causes, not eligible for certificates. 


Model School.—Six teachers received professional training in the Madoc Model 
School in 1881, and were awarded certificates at the professional examination. 

I had much reason to be pleased with the character of the work done during the 
session. 

In spite of the obstacles to which I have referred, the majority of the schools made 
progress of a very satisfactory kind during the year, and the visits I have made in 1882 
warrant the belief that the rate of progress will not be lessened. 


County or HALIBURTON. 
Extract from Report of C. D. Curry, Esq., Inspector. 


It affords me pleasure to state that during the year school matters have worked with 
tolerable smoothness, there being but two cases in which personal matters have been 
allowed to interfere with the success of the schools. 
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The chief point of interest during the year has been the working of the Township 
Board system in the Township of Lutterworth. After careful consideration and consulta- 
tion the newly elected Board of Trustees determined that in order to provide for the 
educational wants of the township, it would be necessary to establish three new schools. 
Three neat frame school houses were accordingly erected at a cost of about $750, inclu- 
sive of furniture. These were opened for a short period during the year, and as a conse- 
quence of the action of the Board, sixty-seven children have now the opportunity of 
acquiring an education, who, under the old state of affairs, would most likely have grown 
up without any school training whatever. Ifthe life of the School Board should not 
exceed the shortest period permitted by statute, it will nevertheless have accomplished a 
good work for Lutterworth. Although this result has not been brought about without 
considerable feeling between the Board and the people, I have reason to believe that the 
action of the Board would be upheld by the majority of the ratepayers to-day. 

Notwithstanding the efforts that have been made to provide educational facilities, the 
report shews a large number of children between the ages of seven and twelve, either not 
attending school at all or attending for less than four months in the year, while in many 
instances, the inability of parents to clothe their children properly, especially during the 
winter months, may be reasonably alleged as an excuse for such non-attendance ; there 
are many others in which carelessness and indifference on the part of parents is at the 
root of the trouble. In order to lessen the evil as much as possible, I have prepared, and 
will shortly forward to the Trustees of each school, a circular giving a concise summary 
of the compulsory clauses of the Schools Act, and calling upon trustees to enforce the law 
where in their judgment this should be done. 

Two meetings of the Teachers’ Association have been held during the year, at each of 
which the attendance has been fair, and the work done of a character to profit the 
schools. The Association Library (supplemented by the grant of books from the depart- 
ment) has been fully used. 

The supply of duly qualified teachers is at present not equal to the demand. The 
meagre salaries paid in most of the rural sections of this county are not sufficient to in- 
duce teachers from the more settled portions of the Province, to accept situations in this 
county. I regret that I shall be obliged to issue “permits,” in a few cases in order to 
fill the schools, 

I cannot conclude this report without thanking the department for the very liberal 
manner in which it has treated the schools of this county, in the way of aid from the 
Poor School Fund. Without this aid many of our schools could not be opened, and 
others could be kept open for a short period only, and at considerable sacrifice. I have 
also to bear testimony to the interest taken in the schools by all connected with their 
management, whether parents, teachers, trustees or municipal councils. It is to be hoped 
that this interest may continue, as much remains to be done before our schools will 
occupy their proper position in the community. 


County OF ONTARIO. 
Extract from the Report of James McBrien, Esq., Inspector. 


I am glad I can report progress in every department of education. There is very 
much more intelligent attention paid to ventilation, temperature, cleanliness, and 
manly sports; therefore the conditions necessary to promote physical education are 
being secured to a great extent. The idea is fast coming to the front that the know- 
ledge of the hygienic laws is infinitely more important than that of Latin, Greek, or even 
of Mathematics. 

AMsthetic education is creeping along inch by inch. Maple trees, evergreens, and 
flowers are planted out more in the play-ground ; and thus the school house and its sur- 
roundings are more attractive. The children delight to attend such schools. 


Entrance Examinations.—My own experience is that success at these examinations 
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is the result of intellectual teaching, and failure that of cram, for it is blind, deaf and 
dumb. I think it is quite practicable to make these examinations subservient to the 
cause of education by framing questions adopted to the average candidate. In my 
opinion to hold them annually is sufficient. 


Lhe Bible wm Schools.—The course of moral instruction pursued in the Public 
Schools at present is too fitful and hap-hazard. It is good, as far as it goes, but does not 
meet the full demands of the subject. The true educator feels the need of the motives, 
the principles and the ideals which the Bible furnishes, in order to lay the foundation of 
morality. 

It is manifest that we have no right to interfere with any man’s creed or views. 
This would tend to rend in pieces our Public School system. There is a common plat- 
form of belief between the churches. Let there be a conference of the leading men of 
the different denominations to determine the common subjects ; these can be incorpor 
ated in the new readers ; thus the teacher will be furnished with ample means to found and 
perfect the moral education of his pupils, and causé it to move abreast with the other 
departments. 

The cause of moral education can be vastly promoted by discarding certain parts of 
history now taught, and limiting consideration to the social, religious and political aspects 
of the subject. Let these be compared with each other in the different periods, and the 
subject will become ‘ philosophy teaching by example” in the right direction. In view 
of the short time children attend school in rural sections, more historical area is taken up 
than can be cultivated to practical advantage. | 

Professional knowledge is being rapidly and widely diffused through the instrumen- 
tality of the sixty Model Schools, aided by Teachers’ Associations. The experience and 
skill of the best teachers are fast becoming common property. Hence the different sub- 
jects taught are much better understood, better remembered and better applied to the 
business of life. 


County oF SoutH Simcok and District oF MuskKoKA. 


Extract from Report of Rev. Thomas McKee, Inspector. 


During the year I visited every school in Muskoka twice, and some of them oftener, 
I found it necessary and profitable, very often when inspecting, to give an exhibition of 
teaching. I found this well received by the young teachers especially, and I believe it 
will do good. I find the great difficulty with a good many of our teachers, trained and 
untrained, is to make their work tell to the best advantage. I find defects of this kind 
especially manifest in the teaching of English Grammar and Arithmetic. 

In Muskoka J have eight Townships. In one of these, Cardwell, there is no school 
in operation yet. This defect, I hope, will be remedied before another year. In the 
remaining seven Townships, including the Village of Gravenhurst, there are 26 schools 
with 27 teachers. Four of these were trained at a Normal School, five were trained at a 
Model School, and the rest are holders of District Certificates. The highest salary paid 
to a male teacher is $420, the lowest $240. The average for males, $292; for females, 
$231. 

Twenty of the schools were open all the year, the remaining 6 were open from six 
to eight months. The average time was 194 days for all (the school year consisting of 
221 days). 

ene school houses 13 are frame and 13 are log; 22 are freehold and 4 rented, 
One was burned during last summer when the district, in common with many other 
places, was swept with the terrible scourge of fire. The schools on the whole are pretty 
comfortable and fairly provided with maps and tablets. The people, on the whole, take 
a great pride and interest in their schools. I expect to see some better school houses take 
the place of the old ones before long. 

I find it difficult to secure qualified teachers for this district, for several reasons :— 
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Ist. The salary paid is small. 2nd. The accommodation is poor. 3rd. Teachers from 
the more popular districts, when transported there, complain of loneliness. 4th. The 
snows are generally very deep in winter. 

Mr. Reazin, the Inspector for the Eastern part of this district, and I have had 
many an earnest conversation about this matter. Weare both exceedingly anxious to 
raise the standard of qualification for teachers in the district, and we are succeeding 
slowly but surely ; but we believe the time has not come yet when we can dispense with 
District Certificates. It will come, however, we have no doubt. 

We hold an examination at Bracebridge annually at Christmas, at which we grant 
certificates, good only for one year. Hach year we raise the standarda little. This year 
we added Algebra and Geometry. In connection with the Examination we hold an In- 
stitute which serves in some measure as a substitute for Model School Training. We 
get valuable assistance from year to year from the Reverend. Mr. Cole, English Church 
Clergyman of Bracebridge, a gentleman of high culture, and an ardent and enthusiastic ° 
lover of education. Mr. Neilly, too, the late Head Master of the Bracebridge Public 
School, a man who has perhaps done as much for the advancement of Education in Simcoe 
as any other man in it, gave us his valuable services. His board exercise on Commercial 
Arithmetic was highly prized by all. 

I now close these somewhat lengthy remarks with a few words concerning South 
Simcoe. In these municipalities there are 81 Public Schools and 1 Roman Catholic 
Separate School, St. James, in No. 10, Adjala. In these schools there are 93 teachers, 
20 trained at the Normal School, 61 trained at the Model, and 12 not trained. 

Of these 4 hold First Class Provincial, 26 Second Class, 1 First Class old County 
Board, and the remainder hold Third new County Board. Asa class they are anxious, 
persevering, and attentive. A few of them are eminently successful, while a few, on the 
other hand, have evidently mistaken their calling ; but a short time will weed them out. 

The highest salary paid to male teachers in South Simcoe is $800, and the lowest 
$200; the average $382. The highest paid to female teachers, $400, and the lowest $215 ; 
the average $281. 

In the Riding there are 82 school houses, 15 of brick, 1 of stone, 1 of concrete, 62 
frame, and 3 log. The log ones, I believe, will not last much longer. I will try and per- 
suade the Trustees and people of the section in which they are that they have served their 
purpose. ‘Two very fine brick school houses were erected during last year, one in No. 12, 
Innisfil, took the place of a weather-beaten frame building that had done good service, 
but was some years behind the age ; the other in Beeton, a rising Village in Tecumseth, 
is a school house in a new section which was only formed about a year ago. The section 
is No. 20, Tecumseth. This isa very handsome building, and not only an ornament to 
the village, but a credit to the County. It cost, site and all, about $7,000, and is very 
fine for the cost. It has all the most modern appliances and conveniences. 

The Model School, under the able management of Mr. Wood, aided by three able 
assistants, continues to do good work. Its influence is more and more felt from year to 
year. It is now indispensable. Here we have real Model teaching. 

Our Teachers’ Association has been reorganized and, I believe, placed on a more solid 
basis then before. Owing to troubles concerning which I need not speak, we had no 
meeting last spring. We had a meeting last fall at Bradford where we reorganized and 
held an Institute for two days. Every one that had anything to do with it, or was present 
said it was the best and most satisfactory Association meeting yet held. We had 
the assistance of James L. Hughes, Esq., Inspector for Toronto, whose services were of the 
very highest value. His services will not soon be forgotten by either the teachers, In- 
spector, or any others whose good fortune it was to hear him. We had also valuable aid 
from J. C. Morgan, Esq., Inspector of North Simcoe, H. B. Spotton, Esq., Head Master, 
and the other masters of Barrie Collegiate Institute. 

Altogether I have to report a year of satisfactory and material progress. 

T cannot close without noticing the bestowal of Special Aid or Poor School Grant to 
needy sections. The people of my weak and poor sections are deeply grateful, and are 
aroused by this kindly and much needed help to greater efforts themselves. 
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County OF BRANT. 


Eatract from Report of M. J. Kelly, Esq., M.D., Inspector. 


In the matter of school accommodation there has been a remarkable change for the 
better over the whole Province. Take the County of Brant as an example. In South 
Dumfries, since 1871, new brick school houses of a very superior class and of varied styles 
of architecture have been built, so in Brantford Township, in Onondaga, in Oakland, and 
in Burford. Many others have undergone repairs. The school grounds, too, have for the 
most part been enclosed and much improved by the planting of maple and evergreen trees. 

I considered it my duty at the outset of my official work to direct public attention 
to the importance and the necessity of establishing school libraries as a means of extending 
and supplementing the instruction of the schools. For it isin this way that the youth of 
any country become the heirs of all the ages—the companions, the intimate acquaintances 
of the choice spirits of the past, the great original thinkers of our race, the epochal men, 
and of 


‘*'Those bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo through the corridors of time.” 


In carrying on this good work the heartiest co-operation has been extended from 
nearly all quarters in town and country. New libraries have been established in many 
school sections. The equipment of the schools, outside of the libraries, has also been 
much improved ; clocks and bells, better maps and globes have been furnished, and books 
of reference. 

The entrance examination to the High Schools, conducted ten years ago in a some- 
what loose and perfunctory manner, is now made uniform, and constitutes an excellent 
test of the work done in the Public Schools. The Intermediate Examination in the High 
Schools, and which has done so much to test their work and improve their efficiency, marks 
the passage from what is called the Lower to the Upper School. In addition to these, in 
many counties uniform promotion examinations have been established, and ought to im- 
prove, materially, the status of the schools. Thus it will be seen that under the existing 
regime there is no lack of examinations. As a result of these the cry of “cramming” has 
been raised, but has not, [ believe, yet extended to the rural schools. Where there are 
regular stated oral or written examinations, ‘‘ cramming” is inevitable, as every student 
knows, but judicious “ cramming” is not an unmixed evil. The mischief is more likely 
to be in the “crammer ” than in the “ cramming.” 

County Teachers’ Institutes first received Legislative recognition in 1877. Ours has. 
been in existence since 1872. These are by statute entitled to $100 per annum—$50 
from the Provincial revenue and $50 from the County. We have not, thus far, asked 
the County for any assistance beyond $25 granted for the purchase of books for the 
teachers’ professional library. 

It has been urged by some that the boys and girls of the country are being over 
educated ; that the mental strain, especially in High Schools, is too great, and that the 
general effect is pernicious. Education, it is true, is a plant of slow growth, and to be 
sound it must be symmetrical. To force mental growth in the case of the young is as 
hurtful and unnatural as it is to force a plant, and the result is in both cases unhealthy 
fruit. ‘A sound mind in a sound body ” was the prayer of an ancient poet, to which, to 
make the maxim perfect, he ought to have added, “‘a sound moral nature.” But the real 
danger is not in “ over,” but in “under” and “one-sided” education—the shadow with- 
out the substance. 

Imperfect education is the fruitful parent of self-conceit, assurance, endless verbiage, 
without thought or definite meaning, and fluency without pith or information. Already 
it has been shown that in the matter of school accommodation and school libraries there 
has been a very markedimprovement. Let us now briefly mentionafew more. There has 
been an appreciable advance also in school organization, in classification of pupils, in 
methods of instruction. Problems in mathematics that were wont to puzzle High School 
pupils ten years ago, are now readily solved by the Fourth, and even by the Third Classes 
in our Public Schools. Questions in history and geography, sentences in analysis and 
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parsing, which would have appeared difficult then, are considered comparatively easy now. 
School houses and school equipment, then deemed amply sufficient, are now discovered to 
be behind the age—of a truth this is an age of improvement. Coming now to particulars, 
T find that in the city and county there are 5,630 volumes in the libraries of the public 
schools. Of these 5,493 were taken out by the pupils in 1881. The Mechanics’ Institute 
library at St. George had, on the 11th of May last, when inspected by me, 572 volumes, 
to which considerable additions have been made since. The Paris Mechanics’ Institute 
library has 3,329 volumes, and that of Brantford about 4,300 volumes. The reading 
rooms connected with the libraries of Paris and Brantford are well supplied with maga- 
zines and newspapers, and are open to subscribers and strangers every week day, and are 
well patronized. 


Teachers’ Certificates and Salaries.—Of the seventy teachers employed in the rural 
schools of the county during the year, four held First Class Provincial Certificates, twenty- 
nine Second Class, three First Class Old County Board Certificates, and thirty-four Third 
Class ; twenty-eight received a Normal training. The highest salary paid a male teacher 
$600 ; afemale teacher, $400. Average salary of former, $430 ; of latter, $277. 


Attendance, etc.—The number of pupils enrolled in the rural schools in 1881 was 
4,588—boys 2,461, girls 2,127. The aggregate attendance for first half year was 270,- 
783, average 2,167 ; for second half year 193,659 aggregate, and 2,018 average. : 


Visits—One hundred and forty-six visits were paid the schools by the Inspector? 
besides those in attendance at examinations; by trustees 180, by others 927—total, 
1,253. 


City of Brantford.—Of the schools of the city there is nothing of special importance 
to record since the date of my last report. The number of pupils enrolled was 2,083—of 
boys 1,078, of girls 1,005. The average attendance for first half year was 1,120, for 
second half year, 1,204. | 


Town of Paris.—There are nine divisions in the Public Schools. Each one of these 
was visited and examined by me four times, and a report was sent to the Board on each 
occasion. They are all ir a satisfactory state. I am glad to be able to assure you that 
our Public Schools generally are doing well—that the teachers, asa whole, are performing 
their arduous and responsible duties honestly and successfully, and that the greatest har- 
mony has characterized the administration of the school affairs of the county, not only 
during the past year, but since 1871. 


County oF DUFFERIN. 


Extract from Report from Nathamel Gordon, Esq., Inspector. 


I would, however, like to call attention to the large number of children, as shown 
by the returns, as not attending school; and in explanation may state that it is impos- 
sible for them to do so on account of the distance many of them have to travel to reach 
a school, the sections being so large. 


Districts of Algoma and Purry Sound, by P. MacLean, Hsq., Inspector (for 1882 ). 


I.—District or ALGOMA. is 


Number of Schools in Operation..—The number of Public Schools in operation at 
the time of my visit (Sept. and Oct.) was 45, namely: 23 in the Great Manitoulin, 7 on 
the north shore of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, 5 in St. Joseph’s Island, 6 in the 
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municipality of Sault Ste. Marie, and 5in the Thunder Bay region, making a total of 46 
schools in working order, besides the Separate School at Prince Arthur’s Landing. 


Schools Closed.—The following schools were closed at my visit, namely: No. 4, 
Carnarvon ; No. 1, Mills; No. 1, Spanish River ; and No. 1, Cockburn Island. I have 
learned that they have all been opened since, with the exception of the school at Spanish 
River. 


New Sections.—Three new sections formed by the late Inspector have not as yet 
opened their schools, but will do so during the present year. I have formed six new 
sections in the District since September last—one of them at Keewatin Mills, near Rat 
Portage, is already in operation—and there is a prospect of several more being formed 
next summer. In all these‘new sections schools will be opened almost immediately, as 
the settlers are becoming very anxious to take steps for the education of their children, 
There are thus in all 59 school sections in the District, besides some four or five Indian 
Mission Schools. 


Teachers.—There were employed 26 male and 23 female teachers during the first 
six months, being a total of 49 teachers for 46 schools. One teacher holds a First Class 
Provincial Certificate, Grade C, hold Second Class Provincial, and the remaining 
40 Third Class District Certificates. 


The Teaching.—The quality of the teaching in the schools of this District is, 
generally speaking, not of a very high order, although there are some worthy exceptions, 
and on the whole, it is perhaps, fully as good as could be expected in a new district. The 
greater number of the teachers are mere beginners, and have never had the advantage of 
a professional training. Another disadvantage is the irregular attendance of pupils, caused 
chiefly by long distance from school—many of them having to walk three miles—bad roads 
at certain seasons of the year, and in some cases, lack of suitable clothing. These two 
evils—irregularity of pupils and inexperience of many of the teachers—retard the progress 
of the schools very much. 


Aim of my Visits.—I anticipate that the attendance at the schools will be very much 
improved in a few more years as the country becomes more closely settled, and the muni. 
cipal councils will have reorganized the sections, making them much smaller than at present. 
As to the other evil, namely, inexperience of teachers, I may say that I have endeavoured 
to do all the good I could in my short visits to the schools, by devoting my whole time to 
teaching classes, conducting recitations, and giving hints on school organization, manage- 
ment, class drill, methodical arrangement of work, etc., etc. And while I naturally shal? 
look for some good results from my labours, I would still like some more effective means 
to be adopted. 


District Model Schools.—I would most respectfully press upon your consideration 
the propriety of establishing, at an early day, two District Model Schools—say one on the 
Manitoulin, and another at Sault Ste. Marie—in which candidates would receive a pro- 
fessional training, similar to that given in our County Model Schools, before obtaining their 
certificates as teachers. The outlay on the part of the Government would be but very 
small—a few hundred dollars—and the results in the schools would, in a short time, be 
most gratifying. 


School-Houses.—The school-houses for the most part are hewed log buildings, fairly 
comfortable, and generally furnished with black-boards, maps, and other necessary appa- 
ratus. There is, at Sault Ste. Marie, a most excellent brick building, thoroughly furnished 
and equipped in every respect. In fact, I have seen but very few in the older portions of 
the Province that would favourably compare with it. The school-houses in No. 2 Howland, 
(Shequiandah) Bruce Mines, Prince Arthur’s Landing, and afew others deserve honourable 
mention. In a few years there will doubtless be much improvement in this respect, 
as the people become able to build new ones. 


Government Grants.—In the matter of Government aid to the schools of this District, 
I would recommend that the sum granted yearly be increased, so as to admit of each 
school receiving at least $100, between Poor School Aid and Legislative Grant. The Poor 
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School Aid might, after a short time, be gradually decreased, as the settlers become more 
able to support their schools, and get rid of the burden of building school-houses. 

The Legislative Grant for this whole District, with 46 schools in operation, was last 
year (1882), only $1,107, while many single townships at the Front, with not more than 
one-third the number of Poloole, recelve nearly, if not altogether, as large asum. I think 
the Grant might very reasonably be made $1,500. 


The District—I may further add, that I believe this District is destined, at no very 
distant day, to become a most important portion of our Province. Its climate is admitted 
by all to be eminently healthy and bracing ; its resources of valuable timber and minerals 
are almost inexhaustible ; and besides, there are large tracts of very fertile lands, well 
watered, easily cleared, and capable of producing every variety of agricultural product in 
large abundance. 

It is now being rapidly settled, and I know of no better policy for inducing immigra- 
tion, and rendering the people happy and contented, than giving a generous support to their 
schools and roads. In fact, I believe their school facilities, even now, to be superior to 
what the youngest child will live to see in the Great North-West. 


IJ.—DistRict OF PARRY SOUND. 


No. of Sections.—There are altogether, as far as I can ascertain, about 50 Public 
School Sections in the District, besides one or two R.C. Separate Schools. 45 of these 
have had their Schools opened, and 44 sent in half-yearly returns for the first six months. 
Ihave not formed any new sections here yet, but some three or four are in course of 
formation. 


Schools closed.—At the time of my visit in November, I found eight schools closed 
which had been open during at least three of the first six months. The cause, I ascertained 
to be, in the great majority ‘of cases, the utter inability of the people to pay teachers for a 
longer period than a few months in the year. The country is so sparsely settled—much 
of even the located land being still in the hands of non-residents—that the school tax 
becomes a very serious burden to many of the poor settlers, who, to my own knowledge, 
have much ado to obtain the bare necessaries of life. The school rate, in many sections, 
runs as high as 25, and even 30 mills in the dollar. I found the people generally alive 
and anxious about the education of their children, but in very many cases quite unable to 
help themselves. 


The quality of the work done in the schools of this District is very poor, with some 
few exceptions—the same hindrances exist here, as | mentioned in my Algoma report, 
and to a still greater degree. 


Irregularity of Pupils.—The sections necessarily have to be very large, so as to include 
settlers enough to support a school. Pupils have thus to walk very long distances to 
school, in some cases from three to four miles, and some are practically out of reach of the 
school altogether. 

Then again, the roads are so bad, during Spring and Fall, as to be nearly impassable. 
When I visited the District last November, the roads in most places were simply a long 
continuous bog-hole. Irregular attendance of pupils is the natural result, and, of course, 
unsatisfactory progress at school. é 


Untrained Teachers.—-Many of the teachers are mere novices teaching on permits, 
having little or no knowledge of the art of teaching. I find Trustees, in many cases, are 
obliged to engage them rather than regularly certificated teachers, because they can obtain 
their services for less money. The lack of professional, training is but too evident in the 
great majority of the teachers of the District, and is asad drawback to the success of 
the schools. 


My Visits.—-At my visits I followed the same course I did m Algoma, believing that 
in thjs way I could do far more good in,rousing the teachers and scholars, and imparting 
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to them some practical hints and ideas about their important work, than by merely asking 
questions and recording results. 


District Model School.—I would advise the opening, at an early day, of a training 
school, say at Parry Sound: I am certain it would be a great boon to the District, and 
that its beneficial effects would soon be apparent, in a more efficient class of teachers 
throughout the District. } 


School-Houses.—The school-houses are nearly all log-buildings, but rather inferior to 
those in Algoma. Most of them are provided with hlack-boards, maps, and tablet read- 
ing cards. The school-houses at Parry Harbour, Parry Sound, and Burk’s Falls are very 
fair, being far superior to the others. 


Teachers.—There were 10 male, and 36 female teachers employed during the first 
half year, being a total of 46 teachers for 49 schools. Some two or three of them hold 
second-class Provincial, the others, third-class District, and temporary Certificates. 

There is a Teachers’ Association which meets twice a year, and is, I believe, doing 
good work, although I cannot speak of it from personal knowledge, there being no meet- 
ing held since my appointment. 


Government Grants.—I would here urge the same liberality in the matter of Govern- 
ment Grants that I did in my Algoma Report. 

The Legislative Grant for 1882 was only $426 for 44 schdols; the Township of 
Esquesing (Halton), with 16 schools receives $664. In fact, the apportionment to each 
school is so small that in some cases I found it a difficult matter to deduct $2 for male 
teachers superannuation subscription, the appropriation being, in some instances, barely 
that sum. I would like to see the Legislative Grant for this District increased to $1,000. 


The District.—This District is chiefly valuable for its timber and lumbering interests. 
The land is good, what there is of it ; but tillable land exists only in small patches, here 
and there, so that the District will never become noted as an agricultural country. 

However, I believe it will yet become valuable for stock-raising and grazing purposes, 
for which it seems admirably adapted by nature, being excellently watered and yielding 
abundance of grass. 


Report of J. BE. Hodgson, Esq., Inspector, on Special Examinations in Algoma and 
Parry Sound. 


Sir,—I beg to present the following report of the recent examinations of Public 
‘School Teachers, in the Districts of Algoma and Parry Sound. 

In accordance with your instructions, papers were prepared of about the same 
standard as those for High School Entrance, School Law being substituted for the 
‘“‘Fourth Book Lessons,” as per Schedule of last year’s examinations conducted by the 
late Mr. Switzer. 

The Board of Examiners agreed that those candidates who secured a percentage of 
sixty-five of the aggregate marks, should be granted a certificate valid in Algoma and 
Parry Sound for three years ; whilst those securing fifty per cent. of the aggregate should 
be granted a certificate valid in the same district for one year, subject of course to the 
usual conditions as to age and moral character. In the case of several teachers of ex- 
perience who had secured engagements as teachers for the coming year, however, the per 
centage test was not rigidly applied, the Board being of the opinion that a poor teacher 

is, perhaps, better than none. 

At Manitowaning Mr. MacLean and myself were joined by the Hon. Walter Mac- 
Crea, Judge of Algoma, a statutory member of the Board of Examiners. 

His Honour took part in the Examinations at Manitowaning, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Prince Arthur’s Landing ; and I feel constrained to testify to the great assistance derived 
from his codperation, not only in reading and valuing the answers of candidates, in which 
work Mr. MacCrea’s long experience as a member of the Board of Examiners for Kent 
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County, has rendered him extremely proficient, but also, and especially, as regards an ac- 
curate knowledge of the district, and its educational requirements. 

Manitowaning is a thriving village with a good trade and well-to-do inhabitants ; but 
the fact that one and the same room is made to do duty as a school-room, court-room, 
cerystal-palace, town-hall, and resting-place fora number of vagrant sheep of the neighbour- 
hood, does not afford strong proof that educational advantages are at a premium there. 

Thirty-five candidates presented themselves, of whom seven had been prepared at 
the schools of the Frontier Counties, and the remainder at those of the District. Thirteen 
received sufficient marks to entitle them to a certificate valid for three years, and eleven 
sufficient to entitle them to one valid for one year. » 

At Sault Ste. Marie seventeen presented themselves for Examination, and of them 
five were found worthy of certificates valid for three years, and eight succeeded in passing 
for a certificate good for one year. 

The Public School building at Sault Ste. Marie is fully equal to that of any village 
in Ontario of the same population ; it is of brick ; two stories’ high ; has four large, well 
ventilated class-rooms, board-room, cloak-rooms, etc. 

If practicable, I think it very desirable that this school be ‘‘erected” into a “ model 
school” for the district. 

At Prince Arthur’s Landing we found only four candidates, two of whom were under 
legal age; one of the remaining two obtained marks sufficient to entitle him to a certifi- 
cate valid one year. : , 

At this point also school accommodation is highly satisfactory ; the building is frame ; 
two stories, and well equipped with maps, etc. Mr. Laird, Stipendiary Magistrate, 
joined us here, and afforded us all the assistance in his power. From Prince Arthur’s 
Landing we made our way to Parry Sound, Judge MacCrea leaving us at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Here were twenty-seven candidates, of whom four were found entitled to certificates. 
valid for three years, and thirteen to certificates valid for one year, among the latter being 
two Indians (females), employed as teachers in the schools of the reserve. 

Owing to the absence (on circuit) of Mr. McCurry, Stipendiary Magistrate for Parry 
Sound, he was unable to take part in the Examination. 

On the whole I am pleased to be able to say that I was favourably impressed with the 
Educational out-look in both Districts. Salaries are not large, but are improving. All of 
which is respectfuliy submitted. 


ae 
2. RomMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOL INSPECTION. 
Report of J. F. White, Esq., Inspector. 
i 


Str,—I have the honour to present to you my first general report on the Separate 
Schools visited by me during the present year, and to submit a few observations suggested 
mainly by those visits. 

In the discharge of my official duties, begun in April of the current year, I have 
travelled about 500 miles by carriage and 4,500 miles by rail or water. The district ex- 
tends from Windsor to the eastern boundary of the Province, and north as far as Mat- 
tawa, excepting the counties of Haldimand, Durham, Dundas and Russel, in which no 
Separate Schools exist. In this district I have visited 135 schools, comprising 266 de- 
partments, each presided over by a separate teacher, and having a registered attendance of 
19,783 children. There remain to be visited 58 schools, with a staff of about 115 teachers, 
Their inspection will occupy more than two months of hard work, and will necessitate my 
travelling about 2,500 miles. The actual duties of inspection comprise not nearly all the 
work attendant on the position. A voluminous correspondence has to be attended to, 
several detailed reports to be given of each school visited, Trustees to be consulted regarding 
their school, etc. To discharge properly all these duties, is too great a labour for one. 
officer. I beg, therefore, to suggest the appointment, at an early date, of a second Inspec- 
tor to share the work. ; 
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In examining classes, my chief aim has been, not to try how far teachers and pupils 
can go without breaking down, but rather to find out the methods of instruction pur- 
sued, and the steps taken to secure order and attention. Generally a few minutes 
suffice to furnish me the means of testing the teacher’s capacity, and of ascertaining his 
system, of instruction. Frequently it happens that by the presence of a strange examiner, 
and especially of an Inspector, children become very timid and unable to answer with 
their customary ability. To prevent this, I usually request the teacher to proceed with the 
ordinary work of the class. The children, finding that they are dealing with their own 
teacher, and that the stranger is merely looking on, are put at their ease, and afterwards 
answer with more confidence than otherwise they would, the questions proposed by the 
Inspector. 


French and German Schools.—In Waterloo County there are many sections where 
German is the language of both teachers and pupils. Generally, in those schools, one-half 
of the day is devoted to teaching in the mother tongue, and the other part to English 
studies. In these, thanks to the energy and proficiency of their teachers, they have made 
very great progress ; in some cases doing quite as well as the pupils of schools where 
English alone is taught. 

In several places in Essex, and in the counties adjacent to the Ottawa, French is the 
language of the people and of the schools. Though the attention paid to their own tongue 
is highly praiseworthy, and the progress made therein very fair, it is much to be regretted 
that English, the great language of the country, is so frequently neglected. In some of 
the places in Eastern Ontario, it is quite unknown to teachers or pupils. This necessitates 
the carrying on in French of the examination of the classes, and of the whole work of 
inspection. 


Financial Condition.—In some cases the financial standing of Separate Schools in 
rural sections is very low. From year to year they lead a struggling existence, but there 
is no guarantee of their permanency. Many seem in danger of extinction at the end of 
each year, for their supporters of one year may next year pay their taxes toa Public 
School. Often where a few persons have made a brave struggle to establish a school, and. 
have taxed themselves heavily to maintain it, the withdrawal of a few supporters has 
caused it to die out. Witness the great fluctuation, from year to year, in the number of 
Separate Schools, chiefly those in rural sections : 


Year - - - - - - - - 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
Number of Separate Schools, 160, 171, 170, 166, 156, 167, 185, 177, 191, 196, 195. 


That this change, this falling off of so many, does not commonly happen in cities and 
towns is shown by the following table of the schools in 1872 and in 1881, taken from the 
reports for these years : 


Cities. Towns. Rural Sections. 
1872, 22, 35, 114. 
1881, 46, 43, 106. 


In some cases—happily very few—the supporters though wealthy are unwilling to 
raise sufficient money to pay a good teacher and to maintain their school in an efficient 
state. To give a case in point. In Leeds County, a rural school which I visited a short 
time ago, had on its register seven pupils, with an attendance of five, four of whom were 
in the primer. This year the school had been kept open for three months, the first time 
that it has been in operation for the three years now closing. The Trustees allow this 
state of affairs because their taxes are very light, are almost nothing in fact, for two 
years out of three. I strongly advised amalgamation with its neighbour across the way, 
a Public School with an attendance of four. Fortunately there are few, if any other of 
the schools uxfder my charge in so low a condition as this one. Where a school has to 
struggle hard for a mere existence, and is not likely to have assured to it a fair revenue 
to pay a good teacher and to equip respectably the building, I have generally recommended 
union with the Public School in its neighbourhood. 


School Accommodation.—Though during late years much has been done to provide 
adequate accommodation, in many places a great deal is still required. In several rural 
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districts are to be seen the old schools, put up at a time when there’ seemed to prevail the 
idea that any location would do, and that any building was good enough for a school. In 
these no provision has been made for proper ventilation or lighting. During the winter 
especially, the air is almost stifling to breathe, and the pupils lack that vivacity and 
sprightliness peculiar to children with healthful surroundings. Every one knows that a 
house damp, poorly lighted, badly ventilated and exposed to unwholesome exhalations 1s 
dangerous to live in. Placed in the same unfavourable condition a school is still more 
fatal to the health of the children therein assembled ; first, because a child is much 
more susceptible than a man to unwholesome influences ; secondly, since no other inhabited 
house can be compared with a school, where there are often assembled and crowded to- 
gether so many children. Therefore more minute and rigorous precautions should be 
exercised for the hygiene of the school than for any other building, since the age of the 
subjects and their number multiply the dangers to be incurred. Our watchfulness should 
increase in proportion to the importance of the interests to be guarded. 

Not all the fault rests with the Trustees; the teacher does not always make proper 
use of the limited means at hand. Though he have at his disposal no costly system of 
ventilation, nor the best means of lighting and heating, what there is should be turned to 
the best account. By the watchful teacher two evils can be guarded against, at least to 
some extent, myopia and improper positions of the pupils. The first, which is becoming 
alarmingly prevalent, especially in town and city schools, is caused by the small and often 
blurred print of the text-books and the dead whiteness of the paper used ; by improper 
positions in holding the book, and by the badly arranged systems of lighting. Though the 
greatest, the pupils are not the only sufferers. Many teachers have had their sight greatly 
injured, in fact nearly destroyed, by facing the light while conducting their classes. 

I feel certain that Boards of Trustees are very willing, nay anxious to do everything 
possible to improve the hygienic condition of the school buildings. But to direct them in 
making these changes, to ensure their effecting real improvement, they have as yet no re- 
liable guide. I venture to suggest that the Honourable the Minister of Education issue a 
manual showing the best known methods of lighting, heating and ventilation ; the im- 
proved styles of seats and the modes of arranging them; the conditions to be observed in 
caring for the health of the pupils ; in a word, all that relates to the building and furnish- 
ing of the school, and to the health of its inmates. On hygiene, teachers should have 
special lessons, that in familiar lectures to their pupils they may give much important in- 
formation, and may carefully guard against injury to their health. 

When a new school house is to be built, the Trustees should be required to send to 
the Inspector, for his approval, the plans of the proposed building, to describe the means 
for heating and ventilation, the furniture to be used and its arrangements, etc. In most 
cases this would ensure that the building would be suited for a school, and that the health 
and comfort of teachers and pupils would be properly cared for. , 


Text-books.—In the matter of text-books for Separate Schools a change is urgently 
needed. Public Schools are strictly prohibited from using any but books duly authorized, 
while in Separate Schools there is, in reality, no limitation, but they have whatever books 
they may choose ; for the Education Department has authorized, for their use any series 
presented for this purpose by Separate School Corporations. Instead of a just use, there 
has been an abuse, of this privilege. The result is that we have too great a variety of 
books on nearly every subject ; of Readers half a dozen kinds, four or five Grammars, 
as many Geographies, and so through the entire list. Notall these are good ; many are 
inferior for the purposes served by a properly arranged text-book. 

At this time it requires no elaborate arguments to show the gain from using but one 
good series. It isa great aid to proper classification and an essential element in secur- 
ing uniformity in the schools. Besides it will do away with the flagrant evil of which 
many parents justly complain, in being compelled, at the desire perhaps of some new 
teacher, to lay aside books little used, and to buy another complete set. 

So general is the complaint from teachers, from trustees, and from parents, that I beg 
to suggest that the Honourable the Minister of Education enact a regulation to correct 
this mischief, After a sufficient time, a year or two, has been given for the present 
books to become worn out, none but those authorized should be allowed in Separate 
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Schools. For such subjects as Algebra, or Geography, the series used in the Public 
Schools might, with advantage, be adopted. For History and Reading a different series 
would be required. 
Quebec Certificates.— Another question worthy of careful consideration is that regarding 
teachers holding Quebec Certificates. The school law amendments of 1879, in dealing 
with this matter, rendered legal only those certificates obtained before the passing of the 
British North America Act. This regulation has not as yet been enforced. Of the 
thirty-four teachers in our schools having Quebec certificates, but very few obtained them 
previous to 1877. There are two principal reasons why these certificates should not be 
recognized here. So low is the standard for examinations, that a First Class Certificate 
from that Province ranks scarcely equal to a Third from our own. Attendance at a train- 
ing school and the passing of a professional examination, are not requisite before obtain- 
ing a certificate. Thus it results that most of these teachers have no system of teaching 
except that which each one evolves for himself. The inspection of their schools proved 
that many of them are totally unqualified for their positions. Their examinations were 
passed in Quebec, solely because it isa matter of no difficulty to obtain a certificate there. 
In favour of schools requiring French teachers, provision may be made that persons hold- 
ing Quebec certificates be legally qualified for such positions. But in schools engaging 
English-speaking teachers, none but those having certificates obtained in this Province 
should be considered qualified. 

Keading.—Reading aloud, considered as a fine art, is much neglected, especially in 
the advanced classes of boys. So greatly are underrated its importance as a means of 
culture, its value in refining taste, and intelligence, that it is rare to find reading to 
which it is a treat to listen. Consider what a powerful means for educating the house- 
hold, is expressive reading, and how much is added to the charm, the happiness and the 
intelligence of home by a fine reader. By fine reading is to be understood that which is 
so clear, so easy, and so natural that it isa pleasure to listen to it by the hour ; and that 
no word nor any of the true shades of the author’s meaning are lost to the listener. This 
accomplishment, used the most frequently and therefore to be done the best, is often sadly 

neglected. 

The evil begins in the primary classes, where a monotonous and drawling tone is ‘ 
allowed to go uncorrected. The child pronounces one word after another, apparently not 
thinking that any meaning lies inthem. Simultaneous exercises, so useful in early stages, 
are not at allcommon. The faults suffered to go unchecked at first, it is nearly impossi- 
ble to correct afterwards. The mistakes most frequently noticed are (1) a want of clear 
utterance of every syllable and especially of every consonant, (2) inaccurate pronuncia- 
tion, (3) a lack of just expression and intonation. 

Frequently not a wise choice is made of the lessons best suited for teaching the dif- 
ferent styles of reading. Often, indeed, there is no selection, but the lessons are read in 
the order of the text-book arrangement. Then too much work is attempted : many 
teachers appear to think it a duty to lead their pupils through the whole book, in a term 
or two. This prevents the teacher’s giving such attention to the preparation of the lesson, 
as will ensure that his own rendering of it, shall be a model well worthy of imitation by 
his pupils. 

Grammar. —In few instances is this most important subject well taught. To pupils 
of a tender age, it is introduced with all its difficulties of definitions and classification. 
The order and matter of the text book are slavishly followed, without the clear oral ex- 
planation essential to make the study plain and interesting. Even to smooth over all 
difficulties, to choose only what is simple, thus suiting it to the child’s undeveloped intellect, 
is not to teach the subject properly. 

Many teachers now see the mistake of commencing the study of regular Grammar 
with pupils of eight or nine years of age. For at the very beginning of the subject are 
presented its subtleties—“ generalties couched in technical language ”—which cannot well 
be avoided without rendering valueless the whole study. 

It is supposed that from the very first day the child enters school, the common errors 
of his speech are corrected, without, however, entering into the delicacies of syntax. 
Then exercises on equivalent forms, on the filling up of ellipses, on the arrangement of 
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words and clauses, have still further prepared him for entering on the subject. These 
oral exercises should be supplemented with much practice in the composition of sentences 
—a most invaluable discipline in correct speech. 

It is a popular but very erroneous notion that the study of Grammar from books, as 
usually pursued in our schools, will enable us to speak correctly. ‘The faults which 
occur in speech, the confusions, the clumsy constructions, the misuses of words, their mis- 
pronunciation, are not, as a rule, sins against Grammar ; and are not to be set right by 
learning English accidence or syntax.” Only when the true value of Grammar in im- 
proving speech is well understood, and when its teaching has been good and sound, will 
it be of much much assistance in enabling us ‘“ to speak and to write with propriety.” 

History.—In general, the teaching of History has been attended with but small 
scientific or intellectual value to the pupils. So unsatisfactory, indeed, have been its 
usual results, that many educationists advocate its omission from the list of school studies. 
It may be well here to point out some of the grave mistakes frequently made in teaching 


it, and to enquire how it can be so taught that it will serve a real educational purpose. 


English History is generally begun by plunging the pupils into the account of the 
Druids and of Julius Cesar. The next part learned is the struggles of the Anglo-Saxons 
with all the minuteness of names and dates. As in the text book, the unimportant events 
are frequently treated with the same elaboration as the important, so in teaching but little 
attempt is made to show their relative importance. Thus the story of “ Alfred and the 
cakes” is often deemed by the pupil at least as important as the invention of printing, 
and is more easily remembered. Many teachers follow blindly the course of the text 
book, and give their pupils no more than is therein contained. Sometimes they allow, 
and it may be expect, the children to narrate, word for word, an account as it has been read. 
In this way most prominence is given toa confused narrative of alliances, of wars, of the 
struggles of rulers—‘“a mere tissue of names and dates and dead unmeaning events.” 
The child thus receives a mass of facts that are meaningless and valueless. 

Oral teaching should occupy the most important place ; the text-book to be supple- 
mental and used mainly for reference and home study. After a short series of lessons 
has been devoted to such subjects as dynasty, parliament, civil war, there may be given 
a general outline of the period to be studied, that events, as they are treated of, may be 
localized. 

Biography receives too little attention ; its value as an adjunct to History is, not 
sufficiently regarded. Every one knows the greater attractiveness in the life of an im- 
portant personage, than in the mere account of dry events. A good teacher will some- 
times interrupt the ordinary routine of study to select some representative man of the 
times. Then after he has gathered, from all sources, important facts concerning him, he 
will give some very interesting and instructive lessons on his life. 

It is not requisite that a child should know all the facts in the history, but it is very 
important that he should acquire a taste and desire for historical reading, so that in after 
life he may pursue its study with pleasure and advantage. This end will be attained, 
rather by judiciously choosing and dwelling upon important epochs, than by giving a 
superficial knowledge of the whole history. 

It is all important that the class should receive clear ideas of the Government and 
Constitution, and of their own duties and rights as citizens. It seems absurd to have 
children talk learnedly of the Heptarchy and the’ Feudal System, and yet know nothing 
of the constitution of their country’s Parliament, of its duties and functions. 

General Work of Separate Schools.—In school are laid, in great part, the first principles 
of the child’s future conduct, and its will, heart, conscience, and whole character formed. 
There it is taught its duties, of which, as all Christians are agreed, the moral and religious 
are the most important. Catholics think, further, that religion, to be solid and effective, 
must be instilled throughout the child’s entire education. Therefore, content with no mere 
secular instruction, and believing that education without religion is impossible, they 
asked for and obtained Separate Schools in which to give their children a religious train- 
ing. In many instances they have not taken advantage of the privilege thus conferred. 
Frequently where the Catholic ratepayers are greater than, or equal in number to, the other 
supporters, no effort has been made to separate. Again in places where nearly all the 
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population is Catholic, as in French, and some German, settlements, there exists no need 
for such schools. It thus happens that most of the Catholic children of the Province 
receive their training in Public Schools. That many of the latter are, in their character, 
as distinctively Catholic as Separate Schools, is shown by the establishment, in some sec- 
tions, of Protestant Separate Schools. 

The Trustees’ returns of school population show that there are 484,224 children of 
school age. Of these, according to the ratio of population, at least 85,000 are Catholics. 
By the report for the present year, the number attending Separate Schools is 24,767. 
Allow for 2,000 at colleges, private schools, etc., and for non-attendance at any school 2 
per cent. of the total school population ; the remainder, 56,533 (two thirds), is in atten- 
dance at Public Schools. It must be remembered that about 30,000 of these attend 
school in Catholic settlements. The work of the Separate Schools is much the same in 
character as that done in Public Schools. Frequently it is assumed that the education 
given in the former is, of necessity, inferior to that imparted in other institutions. Facts, 
however, will not bear out this assumption. It is not to be supposed that a poor and 
sparsely attended school will bear comparison, as to its results, with a wealthy school 
having a large attendance. But, where the conditions have been at all equal for the two 
systems, Separate Schools show results in no way inferior to those of the Public Schools. 
The mark of inferiority cannot be attached to such schools as have, year after year, 
passed pupils for Second and Third Class Certificates, and whose work, in a few cases, 
compares favourably with that of some High Schools. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of the rapid progress of most schools, is the 
apparent indifference of parents regarding their children’s attendance. Among teachers 
one of the evils of which complaint is most frequently made, is irregular attendance. To 
those of them who take a conscientious interest in their work it is a very serious detri- 
ment. To ensure thatall their pupils have a thorough knowledge of a subject, they must 
several times repeat it expressly for those who occasionally absent themselves. Thus the 
interests of the regular pupils are utterly sacrificed to the irregulars ; and the work dur- 
ing a term is but a small part of what would have been done had all been regular atten- 
dants. That the attendance is gradually becoming more regular is shown by the fact that 
while in 1881 the registered pupils were 492 fewer than in the previous year, the aver- 
age attendance was greater by 278. The subjoined table gives the percentages for the 
Public and Separate Schools during the last two years. Instead of an average of 52 per 
cent. I hope to see, in a few years, an attendance of 75 per cent. of all registered children. 
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1880. 1881. 
PuBLIC. SEPARATE. PUBLIC. SEPARATE, 
MOVIE CIOSI etre peo Se oa oad tne otk ced oes A Sie wR E CR 43 | 48 42 45 
NCIOR Es Siete Cir date ition a8 OR oe Coe aren else os 57 } 50 58 54 
rR aR Merde sel e Nees uatee ; ss | 53 | 54 55.5 
Avepare Med lll cance Stale (Sait age | 50 45 52.5 


Cost of Education.—It will be of interest to determine how much per pupil education 
in the Separate Schools is costing the ratepayers, and to compare it with the cost in the 
Public Schools. The report for the present year furnishes the following figures :— 


CouNTIES. _ CITIES. Towns. AVERAGE. 
Public Schools. v.83 000. 85 70 $9 30 $6 20 $6 02 
Separate Schools ........ $4 70 $4 78 $5 66 $4 99 


In every instance the cost per pupil is much less than in other schools, This is most 
noticeable in Cities where, for Public Schools, the rate is the highest, nearly double that 
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for Separate Schools in the same places. The difference is due mainly to the employment 
of the religious orders at salaries far smaller than those usually paid to lay teachers, and 
to the greater economy necessarily exercised in the building and equipping of their schools. 
Though these results are favourable to the Separate School system, yet economy should 
not be carried too far in education. Its interests being among our highest, any amount 
of money really needed to secure for our children a liberal education, should not be 
thought too much, if only expended with proper care and prudence. 

Though the teachers increased from 344, in 1880, to 374, in 1881, with a still fur- 
ther addition to their ranks this year, there is yet a scarcity, especially in the eastern 
part of the Province. Efficient male teachers, who have received a Normal School train- 
ing, are greatly in demand. Most of the teachers have had the advantage of attending 
Model or Normal Schools, and have been greatly benefited thereby. Some few, however, 
have not been thus favoured, and by their crude methods of teaching, sadly show their 
need of training. But, as a body, Separate School teachers are earnest, skilful, and full 
of enthusiasm for their noble work. Among the religious orders especially there are 
many ladies whose finished education, zeal, and devotedness render them truly excellent 
teachers. 

When the increased number and efficiency of the teachers, the more regular atten- 
dance of the pupils, and the greater zeal shown by School Corporations at the present 
time, are compared with the state of affairs ten years ago, the result is most gratifying. If 
a like advance continues to be made, as there is every reason to hope it will, the outlook 
for the Separate Schools is most encouraging. 


Toronto, December, 1882. 


3. CoLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND HicH ScHOOL INSPECTION. . 


2. Report of J. A. McLellan, Esq., LL.D., Inspector. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a few remarks and suggestions in reference to 
High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. I have not thought it necessary to prepare a 
long report, as I have elsewhere discussed certain important matters pertaining to High 
School work and Normal School training. 


The Entrance Hxamination.—\. In some cases the Local Examiners do not read and 
value the answers of candidates with sufficient care. Imperfect answers are marked too 
high, and occasionally even wrong answers are liberally marked. 


2. The penmanship of candidates is generally bad, a good deal of it very bad. Surely 
something can be done to improve the schools in this particular. In the examination and 
training of teachers, greater weight must be given to penmanship and the teaching of 
penmanship, and then the Public School Inspectors must do the rest. 


3. The work of the candidates is very badly put down—without neatness, without 
method. There is evidently a serious lack of proper training in this direction. There 
appears to be too much telling on the part of the teacher and too little doing on the 
part of the pupil. Itis not what is poured into a pupil that educates him, so much as 
what is drawn out of him. He is to be taught to think, but expression is of as much 
value as thinking. It is surely difficult to form habits of logical thinking when habits of 
illogical expression prevail. Neatness, precision, logical order in answers reveal clearness 
and logical order in thought. What can be said of answers that obey no law of neatness, 
or method, or logical order ; in which confusion of thought is worse confounded in a 
hodge-podge of fragmentary propositions ? 


Course of Study.—1. The new curriculum is, on the whole, favourably received. Some 
are of opinion that we have gone a little too far in the way of giving options. It is be- 
lieved that nowhere, out of Ontario, would it be possible for a pupil to graduate from a 
High School, without having some knowledge of mathematics, history and geography. 


2. It is to be regretted that Drawing has not been given at least the rank of an 
option. For a time it was believed that drawing was to be an obligatory subject, and en- 
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ergetic masters at once made provision for giving the necessary instruction. If any one 
thinks that it is impracticable, or impossible, to have drawing taught in the schools 
until a “supply of teachers of drawing has been produced” I refer him to Dr. Purslow, 
of Port Hope, whose course in this matter gives an excellent example of the good old 
adage ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.” The demand will soon bring the supply. 


3. (a) If the Normal Schools had been what they ought to have been in this department 
(Drawing) there would be even now a goodly number of teachers properly qualified to 
teach elementary drawing. Something is to be hoped from their improvement in this 
particular, and 

(6) I believe the Ontario School of Art is destined to do a good work in turning out 
teachers of Drawing, teachers who will do a great deal, I hope, in making the school a 
preparation for the workshop, since we cannot take the workshop into the school. I 
anticipate most excellent results from the connection of the Art School with the Educa- 
tion Department. Students of the Normal School may be greatly benefited by the train- 
ing the school affords, and I believe that with a little effort, its influence may be still 
more widely felt. I am so thoroughly convinced of the value of Drawing, both as a 
means of training and its bearing on the industrial life of the nation, that I should like to 
see every encouragement given to the School of Art. 

Could not the instructors be induced to hold a summer session of the School, mainly 
for the benefit of teachers of Drawing, and could not local examinations be established in 
connection with the Departmental Examinations, on the results of which certificates of 
the various grades issued by the Society should be awarded ? 


Science and Lnterature.—1. In many of the High Schools, but little attention is 
given to reading ; it is taught incidentally, and this means imperfectly. 


2. The teaching of literature is too often the teaching of parsing and analysis, and 
nothing more. I do not see how a love for literature, a taste for good reading can be 
developed by a ceaseless round of analysis and parsing. The wisdom, the eloquence, the 
humanity of a noble writer cannot make way into a boy’s intellect and heart through the 
medium of grammatical hair-splittings. You cannot “ parse” a boy into the love of the 
true, the beautiful and the good. Will the spirit of the ‘Great Dramatist” ever breathe 
upon the soul of the man who reads one of his plays, only to find illustrations of the 
“Shakespearean Grammar ?” 

That the wrong course is pursued in the teaching of literature may be gathered from 
an examination of some of the text-books. They are dictionary, grammar and rhetoric all 
in one, besides giving explanations on things that need none, and leaving unexplained the 
things that ought to be explained. It is desirable, I think, to discourage the use of 
books which follow wrong methods, and tend to produce intellectual paralysis. on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. 


3. As yet there is not much good science-teaching. Science is an optional subject. 
Latin or French may be taken instead of Science, and as it is easier to find crammers of 
Latin than teachers of science, the tendency is to neglect science. 

I have elsewhere said something on the worth of science and good science-teaching 
in Public and High Schools. I hope that in a few years we shall see science more highly 
valued and much better taught. . 


Distribution of Grant.—The plan which formerly prevailed of giving (1) a fixed 
grant ; (2) a sum on average attendance; (3) a part on the results of the Intermediate 
Examination ; and (4) a part on the results of inspection, was substantially a just one, 
and with a few modifications would have proved successful. But as it has been thought 
desirable that a change should be made, the scheme proposed in the Order in Council of 
July 31, 1882, will, I think, meet with general approval. Some modifications in the 
details of the plan seem desirable. 


1. In the interest of some of the best of the two-master schools, a percentage of the 
aggregate of salaries above $1,500 should be allowed. 


2. As it is impossible to devise a plan that will fairly meet every case, the Minister 
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of Education should have power to give a grant, not exceeding $80, in special cases where 
the working of the general rule would fail to do justice. 


3. The salaries of special teachers of Music, Drawing, etc., should be taken into 
account in calculating the aggregate of salaries. 


4, As a more than ordinary outlay has been incurred in the establishment of Collegi- 
ate Institutes, it would be well to give each of these an additional fixed grant of $250. 


5. For the present, the $5,000 limit, in the case of Institutes, is a little too high ; 
the limit might fairly be fixed at $4,500. 


Tn view of these facts T recommend the following scheme of apportionment :— 


(4) HIGH SCHOOLS. 


|. Every High School, satisfying the requirements of the law, shall receive a mini- 
mum grant of $500. 


2. Every High School employing two masters, the aggregate of whose salaries is in 
excess of $1,500, shall receive an additional grant equal to 334 per cent. of such excess. 


3. Every School that has at least three qualified instructors shall receive, in addition 
to the fixed grant, a sum equal to the excess of the aggregate of salaries over $2,000. 


4. To meet special cases, an extra grant, not exceeding $80, may be made. 
(6) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


Every Collegiate Institute shall receive :— 
(1) The fixed grant of $500, plus an additional $250, or a total fixed grant of $750. 


(2) An additional grant of 45 per cent. of the amount by which the aggregate sum 
annually paid in teacher’s salaries shall exceed $2,000 ; this grant not to exceed $750. 


(3) An additional grant of 334 per cent. of the amount by which the aggregate sum 
paid for salaries shall exceed $4,500 ; this grant not to exceed $250, 

I think that this plan will secure justice to all classes of schools. The $1,500 
limit in the case of schools employing two masters, is not too high. The letter, 
as well as the spirit of both law and regulations, requires that the town or village in 
which a High School is situated should bear one-third of the annual cost of the school. 
Places unwilling to do this do not need, and do not deserve a High School. As matters 
now are, some of these schools cost their “supporters ” little or nothing, and in the great 
majority of cases, I believe that the High School is a saving to the municipality. Such 
schools receive $500 from Government, and $500 from the county (in some cases more), 
a total of $1,000, or more, and pay from $1,000 to $1,400 in salaries. If there were no 
High School, an additional Public School teacher, at a cost of $500 or $600, would be 
necessary, and there would be no $1000 bonus. From this any one can see that a High 
School may be an actual saving to a municipality. 


Travning of Teachers.—In Primary Education the teacher makes the school. In 
Secondary Education, too, the teacher makes the school. The untrained teacher, or the 
rule-of-thumb man has an inefficient school ; so far as the high purposes of education are 
concerned, he is a delusion and a snare, if not something worse. This is universally ad- 
mitted in Primary Education. There are none so far behind the age as to deny the necessity 
of trained teachers for the Public Schools. But it seems to be thought that the Second- 
ary schools may be safely left to take care of themselves. This is a serious mistake, for 
no Secondary school can produce its best results if placed under the management of an un- 
trained teacher. It is pre-eminently a serious mistake in our case for owr Secondary 
Schools educate our teachers. And as our teachers are taught so they themselves will 
teach. They cannot entirely free themselves from the methods which have been followed 
in their own education. If they have been taught by proper methods, they will, when they 
become teachers, use such methods ; if they have been taught by imperfect or absolutely | 
hurtful methods, they will be slaves of these. This is the great defect in our High 
Schools now ; there are undoubtedly good teachers, become so perhaps after the experi- 
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ence of many failures ; there are some bad teachers who will remain so in spite of many 
a failure—‘ hide bound pedants,” crammers of “dead vocables,” into wearied and dis- 
gusted minds. They know nothing of the laws of mind nor of the order of development of the 
mental faculties, nor of the mysterious yet certain influence of spirit upon spirit; they have 
but little knowledge of human nature, especially of child nature. They do know, perhaps, 
that there is a “faculty called memory, which can be acted on through the muscular integu- 
ments by appliance of birch rods.” The fruits in such cases are what might naturally be 
expected when one of the most complex problems that can engage the heart and intellect of 
man is undertaken by those who have scarcely bestowed a thought on the principles that 
underlie its true solution. The popular or accepted notion seems to be that any young 
man who has managed to get a B.A. at some University, is qualified to do the most im- 
portant educational work for which the State provides. Will mere education make a man 
a poet or an orator, or a doctor to administer nostrwms for our bodily ailments? Yet, it 
is assumed that mere knowledge will make a teacher, that no natural aptitude cultivated 
by careful training, is necessary for the work of the most arduous and the most important 
of all human callings. ‘‘ One learns to play on the harp by playing on the harp,” said an 
old writer ; yes, but how many harps will he spoil before a high degree of skill is reached ? 
What sort of sounds will his callow fingers wrench from strings capable of sweetest 
melody? Ina word, the foremost educators strenuously maintain the necessity of pro- 
fessional training for teachers in Secondary (High) Schools. Says Matthew Arnold: “In 
Secondary education the importance of the principle of supply and demand is as signal as 
in elementary education. The mass of mankind know good butter from bad, and tainted 
meat from fresh ; and the principles of supply and demand may perhaps be relied on to 
give us sound meat and butter. But the mass of mankind do not so well know what dis- 
tinguishes good teaching and training from bad, they do not here know what they ought 
to demand, and therefore the demand cannot be relied on to give us the right supply ; even 
if they knew what they ought to demand, they have no sufficient means of testing whether 
or not this is really supplied to them.” And Dr. Wiese, the famous German educator, 
points out as amongst the reforms upon which all other real reforms depend, the necessity 
‘“‘of a proper method of ascertaining the qualifications (professional) of a person before 
he is allowed to undertake the functions of a teacher. Hitherto the possession of a certain 
amount of knowledge has been thought sufficient, and the degree of B.A. or M.A. is gen- 
erally considered satisfactory evidence of a man’s possessing the qualifications necessary 
to undertake the education of the young. But there is no lack of examples to show 
that a man may possess any amount of learning or knowledge and yet be a very indiffer- 
ent teacher.” The qualities of the (true) teacher cannot be discovered by an examination 
for adegree. In Germany accordingly education has taken'the rank and importance of a 
science, and the application of the laws which govern the mental activities to the actual 
work of the school room, has exercised an immense influence on national education and 
national life in that “land of learning.” 

If, then, the importance of trained teachers is recognized in Germany, it should be 
so pre-eminently (I repeat) with us in Canada, if we are to have a really great system of 
National education. For, as I have said, our Secondary Schools train our teachers. 
In Germany there are about 180 Normal Schools where the literary and the professional 
training of teachers are carried on concurrently ; but with us the literary training is 
separated from the professional. Now, as before remarked, a teacher will teach as he 
has been taught. Taught after good methods, he will teach well if possessed of fair natural 
aptitude ; taught badly, he will provea failure. It is true we have Model Schools and two 
Normal Schools to give professional training, but from the shortness of the courses in these 
schools, the evil effects of previous bad teaching cannot be remedied in the professional 
training, and the teacher will naturally go back to the methods by which he has himself 
for months or even years been taught, rather than follow the methods he has been told 
to follow. So great and marked is this tendency that many leading American educators 
(as well as those in France and Germany) maintain that the literary and professional 
training must go hand in hand. 

However this may be, it is certain that if our system (remarkable for its cheapness and 
simplicity) is to be a complete success, the teaching in our High Schools where our 
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teachers receive their education, must be of good quality. But much of it is not of good 
quality and cannot be of good quality until we provide some means of teaching the teach- 
ers, of giving them at least a fair professional training. The Rev. Dr. Ryerson saw and 
recognized this long ago, even when our Normal School was not confined to professional 
training alone, and hence he established a “ Model Grammar School.” This was not con- 
tinued for reasons which it is not now necessary to examine,—but his views were 
thoroughly sound, they were in accord with those of the ablest educators that this age 
has produced. 

Under a judicious system of Professional training our teachers would be turned out, 
I think, more like what they ought to be—something like the “ God-ordained priests of 
education” rather than man-made or law-made schoolmasters. The influence of such 
teachers on the intellectual, moral and industrial life of the nation, who can measure ! 

For, to quote the sentiment of a celebrated French report, “ the greatest nation will 
be that which is the greatest producer, and the greatest producer will be that which is the 
best educated, and therefore capable of utilizing all the means of action which science 
places at man’s disposal to aid him in triumphing over matter.” 

And Education depends on the schools and the schools on the teachers, therefore we 
must, in the language of Mill, endeavour to overcome “the great preliminary difficulty 
of fashioning the instruments, of teaching the teachers.” 


Toronto, January, 1883. | 


2, Report of J. H. Hodgson, Esq., M.A., Inspector. 


S1r,—In presenting this, my first, report of High School inspection I wish to pre- 
mise that I visited schools west of Toronto only, and therefore my opinions or impres- 
sions need not be received as true of the whole Province. 

I am glad to be able to affirm that I found the masters and teachers almost uni- 
formly energetic and anxious to advance the best interests of their pupils ; I likewise 
found almost uniformly that the masters complained of being hampered in their efforts by 
the money value which has heretofore attached to securing ‘‘ Upper School” pupils. 
This complaint is made to do duty as an explanation of the all but total disregard of 
such every-day subjects as reading and writing. 

There are very few schools in western Ontario in which adequate attention is paid 
to these subjects ; there are some in which neither is taught except incidentally. English 
orthography is proverbially difficult, but Iam convinced that a great part of the bad spell- 
ing is due to bad writing : the girls in the schools spell better than the boys: they also 
write better. 

For the neglect of reading no excuse can be accepted ; a pupil’s ability to read a 
passage appreciatively is one of the best proofs that he understands it. 

If it be true, as Whately has it, that any one who understands a sentence will read 
it intelligibly, there are a great many High School pupils in Ontario who do not under- 
stand simple passages of Goldsmith’s “Traveller ” or Scott’s “Marmion.” Indeed judg- 
ing from the style and grammatical forms used by both masters and pupils, I fear that 
the study of English generally does not receive the attention it merits. 

Such sentences as follow do not sound well from the lips of prominent masters, but 
they were uttered in my hearing :— 


‘‘There will one road run now.” 
“They had’nt got to work hard.” 
“He ended it up with a smile.” 
‘“What had she ought to say?” 
‘Those (pupils) will learn this up.” 
‘““[T’m not done with that.” 


In the teaching of English too much time is spent on analysis ; too little, on synthe- 
sis. We shall not have accurate English spoken or written in theschools, so long as this 
is the case. The department taught best and most is Mathematics ; that taught worst 
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and least is English. The languages (other than English) are fairly handled ; in some 
schools the linguistic attainments of the more advanced pupils are high : but as most 
candidates for University matriculation select Mathematics as their ‘“‘ Honour” subject, 
Mathematics is the most prominent feature of the programme. 

Physical science as taught in the schools has little educational value except as a 
means of training the memory ; to give it an educational value it is necessary that ex- 
periments be performed and investigations made by the pupils: as a rule the supply of 
apparatus and appliances is so meagre as to preclude the possibility of this. 

I was pleased to notice that those schools in which the teaching staff has remained 
unchanged for some time seemed to be pervaded by the most healthy spirit : and the 
payment of higher salaries which is certain to result from the proposed new method of 
distributing the Legislative Grant, may be relied on as a means of securing and retaining 
the services of more accomplished teachers. 

The introduction of the regulation requiring High School assistants to obtain some 
knowledge of approved educational methods tends, I think, in the same direction. It will 
not be socommon in the future as it has been in the past, for young graduates to take 
temporary positions in High Schools as stepping stones to something else. This practice 
has been responsible for not a few of the frequent changes of teachers so greatly and so 
justly complained of. 


Toronto, January, 1883. 
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PART IL 


STATISTICAL REPORT, 
BEING 


Statistics of Public, Separate, and High Schools for the Year 1881. 


1. Public Schools. 
I.—REcEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, ALSO COMPARISONS WITH THE YEAR 1880. 


ecewts.—1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative grant was $258,297, 
being $244,228 for Public Schools, and $14,069 for Separate Schools—decrease of $5,156. 
The apportionment is made to. the several Counties, Townships, Cities, Towns and Incor- 
porated Villages, according to the ratio of the population in each, as compared with the 
whole population of the Province, as shown by the last annual returns from the respective 
Counties, Cities and Towns separate. The principle of distribution amongst the respec- 
tive Schools in each Municipality is according to the average attendance and the time of 
keeping open the Schools, Public and Separate, in each such Municipality. 


2. The amount from County Rates was $896,808, showing an increase of $18,092. 

3. The amount available from Local Municipal Rates was $1,455,747, increase, 
$12,534. 

4, The amount from the Municipalities Fund, Surplus Distribution, and other like 
sources, applied to School purposes in 1881, was $648,385, decrease, $21,061. 

5. The total receipts for all Public School purposes for the year 1881 amounted to 
$3,259,238, showing an increase of $4,409 over the total receipts of the year 1880. 

Lxpenditure.—1. The amount paid by Trustees for salaries of Teachers in 1881 was 
$2,106,019, decrease, $7,161. 

2. For maps, globes, prize books and libraries, $14,022—decrease, $11,199. 

3. For sites and building of school-houses, $280,460, increase, $31,070. 

4, For rent and repairs of school-houses, etc., $443,769, increase, $9,508. 

5. Total expenditure for all Public School purposes, $2,844,271, increase $22,218. 

6. Balance of school moneys not paid at the end of the year when the returns were 
made, $419,967, decrease, $17,809. 


7. The average cost per pupil, based on total expenditure, was $5.69 for rural dis- 
tricts, $8.12 for cities, $6.13 for Towns, being for the whole Province $5.92. In 1876, 
these figures were $5.98, $8, $6.10, and $6.15 respectively. The cost per pupil is 
- therefore 29 cents for counties, 12 cents for cities, 2 cents for towns, and 23 cents for the 
Province, less than in 1876. 


8. The cost per capita of each pupil based on expenditure for Teachers’ salaries was 
$4.43 ; on maps, apparatus, etc., 3 cents ; on capital account, 59 cents ; all other sources, 
87 cents. 

9. Tables showing the progressive increase or decrease in the Total Receipts and 
- Expenditure, covering a period of eleven years, are also given. 


10. Particulars in detail will be found in Table A. 
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IIl.—Scuoot Porputation—AceEs or Pupins—PUvupPpIiLs ane cne RUELI ScHOooLs— 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


The School Act of 1881 requires every Municipal Council, after the first of January 
in each year, to cause its Assessor to set down on the annual assessment-roll, in separate 
columns, the number of children of the ages, over 16 and under 21, and between 7 and 13, 
in addition to the column between 5 and 16. 

The law at present requires that the Trustees returns of school population shall in- 
clude the whole number of children resident in their school division ; and confers the 
equal right of attending the schools upon all residents in such division, between the ages 
of five and twenty-one years. 


1, The school population (comprising only children between the ages of five and 
sixteen years) reported by Trustees was 484,224, decrease, 5,700. 


2. The number of pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the 
schools was 459,826, ee 4,569. Number of pupils of other ages attending the 
schools, 16,442, decrease, 2,208. "Total number of pupils attending the schools, 476,268, 
decrease, 6, 777. 


3. The number of boys esa ttas the schoois, 251,661, decrease, 4,016. The number 
of girls attending the schools, 224,607, decrease, 2 eL, 


4. The number reported as not attending any school for four months during the 
year is 29,143, decrease, 1,052. These were between the ages of seven and twelve years, 
during which School Boards and Trustees were required by law to see that all the 
children in their school districts attended school for four months in the year; but by the 
School Act in 1881, now in force, the parent or guardian of every child between the ages 
of 7 and 13 is required to cause such child to attend a Public School for eleven weeks in 
each of the two terms of the Public School Year, and the attendance must be during the 
: muale time, in each week, except in cases where half-time is allowed. 

The following is an estimate of the total number of children of school age who are 
ete not attending any school :— 


The total school population (5 to 16) of the Province of Ontario...... 484,224 
4 No. of pupils attending (5 to 16) Public Schools... 459,826 
No. of pupils attending High Schools (deducting 25 per cent. 


TON ceS OVORALO) Loc aie tow EE pee coe. Feil cols anges 9,852 
No. of pupils at Universities, Colleges, Private Schools, &c. 
(deducting 50 per cent. for ages under 5 and over 16) .. 5,750 
475,428 


Estimate of number not probably attending any school.... 8,796 
Or, 2 per cent. of the total school population. 


(2) Estimate of Total No. of Children between 7 and 12 years of age not probably attend- 
ing any School. 


According to data in Table, the No. of children between 7 and 12 years 
of age should be at least one-half of the total school population (5 to 
16), viz. : 242,112 ; but to this there has been added 20 per cent. 
= 48,422, for the prevailing ages (7 to 12), thus making 290,534 
» children between those ages ; 2 per cent. of this would give the total 
' number of children from 7 to 12 not attending any school as...... 5,810 
Or 2 per cent. of the total number of children (7 to 12). 


It is to be remembered that under the provision of the law in force during the year 
1880 and for the first half of 1881, while the principle of compulsory attendance was 
recognized and any parent was lable in penalties for the non-attendance of his children 
between 7 and 12 years of age during four months of the year, yet, inasmuch as no pro- © 
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ceeding could be taken until after such default had occurred, these provisions were prac- 
tically inoperative. The School Act of 1881, 44 Vic., chap. 30, however, provides efficient 
machinery for securing the attendance of each child during the respective periods of 11 
weeks in each of the two Public School terms, by similar provisions to those in compul- 
sory by-laws under the elementary English Act and under the compulsory clauses of the 
Scotch Act. The Provincial Act took effect during the last term of 1881, and it is now 
time that School Boards and Trustees should put into practical execution the efficient 
provisions contained in it, in order to secure the attendance at school of every child 
within these years. 

6. The average attendance viz., the aggregate daily attendance divided by the number 
of legal teaching days in the year, being 222 for Rural and 211 for Urban Schools, was 
215,264, decrease, 4,804. — 

7. The per centage of average attendance, as compared with total number attending 
school, is for Rural Districts, 42 per cent. ; Cities, 58 per cent. ; Towns, 54 per cent. ; 
Province, 45 per cent. ; 

8. The percentage of pupils under 5 to the total number attending school is 4; for 
pupils between 5 and 16, 96% ; for those between 17 and 21, 3465; and for those over 
21, #5. Boys constitute 53 per cent. and girls 47 per cent. of the attendance. 


9. 9 per cent. of the pupils attended for less than 20 days during the year. 
ne s from 20 to 950. 


18 

25 66 66 oh 5 to 100. 
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10. The average attendance of pupils is 114 per cent. of the total population. Par 


ticulars in detail will be found in Table B. 


. Y 
Il ..—Nvumper or PupPits In THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


This table shows the number of pupils as classified under the present system. 


The following summaries show : 
1. The percentage in the several classes, as compared with the whole number of pupils 
attending school. | 
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2. The percentage in the principal subjects of instruction, as compared with the 
whole number of pupils attending school. 
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3. Particulars in detail will be found in Table C. 


ITV.—NuvuMBER oF TEACHERS—ANNUAL SALARIES—CERTIFICATE. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.—In the 5,238 schools reported, 6,922 
teachers have been employed, increase, 175 ; of whom 3,362 are male teachers, increase, 
98; and 3,660 are female teachers, increase, 77. ‘There are 198 more female than male 
teachers. ; 

2. Annual Salarves of Teachers.—The highest salary paid to a male teacher in a 
County, $900—the lowest, $120; in a City, the highest, $1,100—the lowest, $400 ; in a 
- Town, the highest, $1,000—the lowest, $275. The average salary of male teachers in 
Counties was $384—of female teachers, $240; in C%ties, of male teachers, $755—of 
female teachers, $330 ; in Zowns, of male teachers, $562—of female teachers, $261. The 
number of teachers who had attended the Normal Schools at Toronto or Ottawa was 
1,799, an increase of 163. 


3. Teachers’ Certeficates.—Total number of certificates or licensed teachers reported, 
6,928, increase, 181; Provincial. Certificates, 1st class, 258, increase 19 ; 2nd class, 1,970, 
increase 95 ; County Board Certificates of the Old Standard, lst class, 265, decrease, 14 ; 
2nd class, 89, decrease, 15; New County Board 3rd class Certificates, 3,828, increase, 
122; Interim Certificates, 321, decrease, 35 ; other Certificates, 197, increase, 9. 


4, Particulars in detail will be found in Table D. 


V.—ScHoot Boarps and RURAL.SCHOOL CORPORATIONS. 


1. The number of Urban School Boards was as follows :—In Cities, 20; in Towns, 
97 ; in Incorporated Villages, 133, being a total of 250. 


2, The number of Urban School-houses was as follows :—In Cities, 133; in Towns, 
195 ; in Incorporated Villages, 186. Total, 514. 


3. The number of Township School Boards was 6, that is to say, in the following 
Townships—Enniskillen, Tuckersmith, Macaulay, Morrison, McKellar, and Christie. 


4. The number of Aural School Sections was 5,102, increase 96. The number of 
Rural Schools reported as kept open was 5,052, increase 104. 


5. The increase in number of Rwral School-houses was 91. 
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6. The whole number of School-houses reported is 5,278, of which 1,695 are brick, 521 
stone, 2,372 frame or concrete, 690 log. 


7. Titles to School Sites.—Freehold, 5,119, increase, 105; Rented, 159, cual al 9. 


8. School Visits.—By Inspectors, 13,917, increase, 499 ; by other persons, 58,138, 
increase, 1,027. Total school visits, 92,396, increase, 2.353, Trustees especially are 
bound to show their zeal and interest in Public School Education by personal visits to the 
schools. 


9. School Lectures—By Inspectors 530, increase, 56 ; by other persons, 174, decrease, 
28. : 
10. Lume of keeping the Schools open.—The average time of keeping the Schools 
open, exclusive of holidays, vacations, and Sundays, was two hundred and eight days in 
1881. The actual number of legal teaching days was 222 for Rural and Urban Schools 
not united, or in the same City, Town, or Village, with High Schools: and 211 for 
‘Urban and Rural Schools united and in the same City, Town, or Village with High 
Schools. 


ll. Public School Examinations.—The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 9,242, increase 266. In each school a public quarterly examination is required to be 
held, and the teacher is directed to give notice to trustees and parents of pupils, and to 
the school visitors resident in the Section. It is intended that such examinations be 
tests of efficiency on the part of teachers, and of the progress of pupils. © 


12. School Prizes and Merit Cards.—The number of Schools in which prizes are 
reported as having been distributed is 1,393, decrease, 109. 


13. Prayers and Ten Commandments. —Of the 5,238 Schools reported, the daily 
exercises were opened and closed with prayers in 4,501 of them, increase, 12; and the 
Ten Commandments were taught in 2,802, increase, 76. While the Public Schools Act 
provides that ‘“ No person shall require any pupil in any Public School to read or study 
from any religious book, or to join in any exercise of devotion or religion objected to by 
his or her parent,” the Department has framed regulations of a recommendatory nature 
on the subject, with forms of prayers, in the earnest hope that School Boards, Trustees, and 
Teachers may thus be better enabled to impress upon their pupils the principles and duties 
of our common Christianity. In 4,501 out of 5,238 schools, religions exercises of the 
kind recommended by the Department are voluntarily conducted. 


14. Maps.—Maps are used in 4,740 schools, decrease, 12. Total number of maps 
used in schools, 39,719, decrease, 385. 


15. See Table E. 


2. Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


VI.—TuHE RoMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 195, decrease during the 
year, l. 


2. Keceipts.—The amount apportioned and paid by the Department of Education 
from the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance of pupils 
as compared with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $14,069, 
decrease, $33. The amount of School raées from the supporters of Separate Schools, was 
$93,422, increase, $2,689. The amount subscribed by supporters of Separate Schools, 
and from other sources, was $29,582, decrease, $2,455. Total amount received from all 
sources was $137,073, increase, $200. 


3. Hapenditure.—For payment of teachers, $75,860, decrease, $1,424 ; for maps, 
prize books, and libraries, $1,083, decrease, $1,235 ; for sites and building School-houses, 
$21,084, increase $1,210; for other School purposes, $25,696, decrease, $3,289. 
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4. Pupils.—The number of pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools was 
24,819, decrease, 492. Average attendance, 13,012, increase, 278. 

°5. The whole nwmber of teachers employed in the Separate Schools was 374, 
increase, 30 ; male teachers, 105, increase, 5 ; female teachers, 269, increase, 25. 

6. The following table shows the class and number of Roman Catholic Separate 
School Certificates held by the teachers of these schools :— 
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+ Of this number many belong to Religious Communities, and hold Certificates in addition ; while others 
again hold more than one Certificate, making the total number of Certificates 451. 


7. Table F also shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the number of 
pupils in each branch ; the number of schools using maps, etc. 


3. High Schools. 


VII.—ComParaTIVE STATEMENT— YEARS 1880 anv 1881. 


1. A comparative statement will be found in Table G, of the progress or decline of 
each High School in 1881, as contrasted with the work of the previous year, 1880, under 
the respective headings of total number of pupils, average attendance both total and in 
the Upper School, percentage of the pupils attending in the Upper, percentage in the 
Lower School, admission and intermediate examination, apportionment of Legislative 
grant and expenditure. 7 

2. The percentage of average attendance to total number attending 


Collegiate Institutes was. 4265 00 70) 2 ese ee dee Py ce Gene Ce DORECanEE 
The percentage of average attendance to total number attending 
High FSChOOls Was ke aa tae DO re aah oc ieee ee ae ee 
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Collegiate Institutes and High Schools ........8........... Domest 
3. The percentage of (average attendance) Upper School to total For Coll. 
number attending, is for Collegiate Institutes.......... 10 p.e. er ne 
The percentage of (average attendance) Upper School to total Scucole 
number attending, is for High Schools...... ‘opild deca Je 7 par went 


The percentage of (average attendance) Lower School to total For Coll. 
number attending, is for Collegiate Institutes.......... ever owes | ot and 
The percentage of (average attendance) Lower School to total 


: ; : Schools, 
number attending, is for. High Schools...j...:...2.5,...49 & 


49 per cent. 


VILlL—Recerets AND ExPENDITURE—-PUPILS—-NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


1. Receipts.—The amount received by the High School Boards from Legislative | 
grant, for the salaries of teachers, was $83,288, increase, $383. The amount of Muni- 
cipal Grants in support of High Schools was $200,814, decrease, $21,819. The amount 
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received for pupils’ fees was $30,891, increase, $2,362. Balances of the preceding year | 
and one sources, $56,256, decrease, $41, 986. Total receipts, $371,250, decrease, $61,059. 


2. Hapenditure.—For salaries of masters and teachers, $257,218, increase, 9,323; 
for building, rent,-and repairs, $23,703, decrease, $42, 713; for fuel, hoses ond ee nting 
gencies, $62,768, decrease, $35,223 ; for maps, prize books, apparatus and libraries, 
$2,160, increase, "$534. Total expenditure for the year, $345, 850, decrease, $68,079. 
Pane. of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $25,399, increase, $7, 019. 


3. Number of Pupils, 13,136, increase, 226. 
4. Number of Schools, 104. 
5. The cost per pupil, based on total expenditure, was for—— 


CDC OT age ce UL GUGOsry a ait a Ml OW NT Ui ee ane $33 00 
High Schools .. SPP eee isu tae ee Oe OG 
Collegiate Institutes and High Schools enn com rune 1g eam sie 26 00 


6. Thirty-five High Schools charge fees; 69 are free; 52 are united with Public 
‘Schools. 


7. Particulars will be found in Table H. 


1 X.—NvuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 


1. The details appear in Table I, and the following is a summary of the principal 
‘subjects of the total number, as well as the respective percentages of the whole number 
of pupils attending :— 
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X.—-ACCOMMODATION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


For particulars as to school accommodation, maps, globes, etc., see Table K ; also for 
names, university and degrees of Head Masters, numbers of Assistants, etc. 


4,—General Statistical Abstract. 


Table L is a general Statistical Abstract, exhibiting the state and progress of Educa- 
tion in Ontario from 1872 to 1881 inclusive. 
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L—TABLE A.—The Public 
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Schools of Ontario. 
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Norz.—All moneys reported in this or any of the following tables represent actual payments made 
Tables A, B, C, D, E, include the statistics of the Roman Catholic Separate Schools. These 
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W. D. Johnston, B.A., Certificate. 
Thomas Scales, B.A., Toronto. 
James Smith, M.A., Aberdeen 

W. A. Whitney, M.A., Victoria. 
John O. McGregor, M.A., Toronto. 
John A. Houston, B.A., Trinity. 

F. O. Page, B.A.. Toronto. 

James A. Carman, B.A., Albert. ° 
M. McPherson, M.A., Victoria. 

P. C. McGregor, B.A., Queen’s. 

A. Bowerman, M.A., Victoria. 
Clare L. Worrell, B.A.., Trinity. 
Robert Whittington, B.A., Victoria. 
J.S. Jamieson, M.A., Victoria. 

I. J. Birchard, B.A., Toronto. 

J. A. Clarke, M.A., Victoria. 

F. F. McNab, B.A., Queen’s. 
Alexander McKillop, B.A., Queen’s. 
Charles McDowell, B.A., Queen’s. 
J. KE. Burgess, M.A., Queen’s: 
Cortez Fessenden, B.A., Toronto. 
David Hicks, B.A., Toronto. 
Robert Dobson, B.A., Victoria. 

H. M. Hicks, M.A., Toronto. 
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A. G. Knight, B.A., Victoria. 

D. C. McHenry, M.A., Victoria. 
Stephen Burwash, B.A., Certificate. 
William Oliver, B.A., Toronto. 
John McBride, B.A., Toronto. 
Adam Purslow, M.A.,LL.D., Victoria. 
Matthew McKay, B.A., Certificate. 
John Dixon, B.A., Toronto. 

W. E. Tilley, M.A., Victoria 

John H. Brethour, B.A., Victoria. 
James Lumsden, M.A., Aberdeen. 
W. W. Tamblyn, M.A., Toronto. 
D. McBride, B. A.. Victoria. 

John J. McGee, B.A., Toronto. 
George H. Robinson, M.A., Zoronto. 
Edward T. Crowle, Ph.D., Giessen, 
J. HE. Dickson, B.A., Toronto. 
William McBride, M.A., Toronto. 
George Wallace, B.A., Dublin. 
Henry J. Galton, B.A., Oxon. 

W. H. Law, B.A., M.D., Victoria. 
H. B. Spotton, M.A., Toronto. 
William Forrest, M.D., B,A., Toronto. 
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Salary of head master. 


HEAD MASTERS AND THEIR 


UNIVERSITIES. 


William Williams, B.A., Toronto. 
George B. Ward, M.A., McGill. 
N. J. Wellwood, B.A., Toronto. 

J. D. Bissonnette, B.A., Certificate. 
D. H. Hunter, B.A., Toronto. 

J. W. Acres, B.A., Trinity. 

A. W. Reavley, B.A., Certificate. 
Edward L. Curry, B.A., Cantab. 
A. Andrews, Certificate. 

A. C. Crosby, B.A., Albert. 

H. C. Sells, B.A., Toronto. 
Alexander McCulloch, M.A., Queen’s. 
J. M. Dunn, LL.B., Toronto. 
Robert Eadie, B.A., McGill. 

H. E. Kennedy, B.A., Mt. Alison, N.B. 
C. W. Harrison, M.A., Victoria. 
G. F. Metzler, B.A., Albert. 

W. W. Rutherford, B.A., Toronto. 
Rev. George Grant, B.A., Toronto. 
F, W. Merchant, B.A., Albert. 
George Strauchon, B.A., Albert. 
James W. Connor, B.A., Toronto. 
John E. Bryant, M.A., Toronto. 
Sylvanus Phillips, B.A., Victoria. 
M. M. Fenwick, B.A., Toronto. 
James McMurchie, B.A., Toronto. 
Joseph Reid, B.A., Toronto. 
Alexander Steele, B.A., Toronto. 
W. O’Connor, M.A., Queen’s, Ireland. 
A. B. McCallum, M.A., Queen’s. 
O. J. Jolliffe, B.A., Victoria. 
Charles J. McGregor, M.A., Toronto. 
J. KE. Wetherell, B.A., Toronto. 
James Turnbull, B.A., Toronto. 
Hugh I. Strang, B.A., Toronto. 

C. Clarkson, B.A., Z'oronto. 
Benjamin Freer, Certificate. 

J. Morgan, B.A., Toronto. 
Edmund M. Bigg, M.A., Toronto. 
L. E. Embree, B.A., Toronto. 

W. G. McLachlan, B.A., Toronto. 
John McL. Bell, B.A., Glasgow. 

C. R. Gunne, B.A., Toronto. 

D. S. Paterson, B.A., Certified. 
William Sinclair, B.A., Toronto. 
Angus Sinclair, M.A., Zoronto. 

R. Dawson, B.A., Dublin. 

J. Hodgson, M.A., Zoronto. 
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High Schools. 


INFORMATION. 


Number of pupils who Matriculated 
at any University. 


seen eee 


Number of pupils who entered mer- 
cantile life. 


esee epee 


859 
731 


oe e886. 


Number of pupils who became occu- 
pied with agriculture. 


Cr Ce 


oe eveee: 


Number of pupils who joined any 
learned profession. 


eee fees 


coor eeeee 


576 
625 


coerce reeerl| sone 


Number of pupils who left for other 
occupations. 


coor eceee 


1247 
1453 
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Number of pupils in Preparatory 
Department. 


es ee ee 


ele ee eee 


Number of masters and teachers. 


Salary of head master. 


eoerer ee ere 


HraD MASTERS AND THEIR 


UNIVERSITIES. 


William Tytler, B.A., Toronto. 
George Dickson, M.A., Victoria. | 
Archibald P. Knight, M.A., Queen’s. 
Francis L. Checkley, B.A., Dublin. 

J. Thorburn, LL.D., McGill. 

John Seath, B.A., Queen’s, Ireland. 
John Millar, B.A., Zoronto. 
Archibald McMurchy, M.A., Zoronto. 


47, Toronto. 2, Aberdeen. 
18, Victoria. 2, Queen’s, Ireland 
8, Queen’s. 1, Glasgow. 


5, Albert. 1, Mt. Alison,N.B. 
3, McGill. 1, Giessen} Germ’y 
3, Trinity. 1, Oxford. 

3, Dublin, 1, Cambridge. 


8, Certificate. 
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PART TIE 


GENERAL. 


Division I. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, AND SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Special Report by Dr. McLellan, Inspector of High Schools. 


Part I.—GENERAL DeEscriIpTION oF ScHOOLS VISITED, CouRSES oF STUDY, ETC., WITH 
OCCASIONAL REMARKS. 


Letter of Instructions. 


In your letter of instructions, dated 8rd November, 1881, I was specially directed to 
obtain specific information with the view of comparing educational results in our Provin- 
cial system with similar matters in some of the States of the Union, and especially to 
examine into the following subjects :— 


LI, Normal Schools.—(1) The extent and modes for the separation of the professional 
from the general training. (2) The means of inculcating the principles of education as a 
science. (3) The practical application of such principles in the pursuit of education as an 
art. (4) The details of the course in use for the professional training of teachers, and 
especially through schools of actual practice. - 


IT. Secondary Education.—(1) The course of study in some of the best High Schools, 
and the modes of instruction in the various branches. (2) Staff of teachers and 
appliances. 


ITI. Intermediate and Elementary Schools.—(1) The subjects, standards, and modes 
of instruction and the teaching staff employed in such schools, both in urban and rural 
districts. (2) As to discipline and the means employed for obtaining it. (3) Also as to 
the attendance and means for securing it. (4) As to the practical beneficial results pro- 
duced by the teaching and methods employed. 

Acting under these instructions, I visited Normal Schools in New York, Massachu- 
setts aud Connecticut, and, so far as the limited time at my disposal permitted, gave some 
attention to Primary and Secondary education, and have now the honour to report the 
results of my observations. 


1. Normal Schools. 
l. Starz Normau ScHoon, ALBANY. 


800 Students in Attendance. 


Staf—Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D., Principal and Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy, and ten (10) assistant professors and teachers. 


The course of study and practice occupies two years, embracing Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry and Surveying, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Botany, Geology, Penmanship, Book-keeping, Geography, and Map Drawing, 
English Grammar, Elocution, Rhetoric, History, Criticism, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Science of Government, English Literature, Evidences of Christianity, Free-hand and In- 
dustrial Drawing, Vocal Music, Composition. 
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Candidates for admission must, if ladies, be at least sixteen (16) years of age, if gen- 
tlemen, seventeen (17) years of age ; must pass an examination (quite elementary I be- 
lieve) in Reading, Spelling, Arithmeticand English Grammar, and must subscribe a de- 
claration of their intention to follow the profession of teaching in the State. 

It may thus be seen that the literary attainments required for graduation are quite 
extensive—perhaps too extensive if thoroughness be taken into account. The students, 
however, receive a thorough drill in all the subjects of the Public School course, while 
they are instructed in the branches as carefully as time permits. It is justly assumed 
that the manymum course for the Public School pupil should not determine the maximum 
course for the Public School teacher. 

The appliances for teaching science are very good, and methods of instruction are 
‘excellent. 

(1) Professional Training.—The Professional training, it will be noticed, is not distinct 
from the Academic (or ‘‘ General”); they are carried on simultaneously. Dr. Alden is 
of opinion that, under present circumstances in that State, the two courses must go on 
together. Teachers (candidates for the teaching profession) must acquire correct habits 
of thinking, must learn how to think, andhow to acquire knowledge with the best results in 
discipline. If the modes of instruction in academic work have not been such as to secure 
this in the student, he will inevitably follow wrong methods of instruction when he him- 
self becomes a teacher. The force of habit will prove too strong for him, and he will 
teach as he has been taught, not as he has been told how to teach. Under the vicious in- 
fluence of bad teaching in the Public School, strengthened by bad teaching in the High 
School, the student becomes, as it were, saturated with wrong methods. These will be 
followed in spite of a theoretical lecturing, in a brief Normal School course, on different 
and better methods. 

(2) In the teaching of all the professors the ultimate calling of the students is kept 
in view. They teach subjects not merely to impart literary and scientific facts and prin- 
ciples, but so as to give them the highest educational value, and leave upon the mind 
the impress of the best educational methods. + In their own methods they reveal and 
illustrate the true methods which, in all essentials, the students are afterwards to observe 
in the work of the school room. Students become habituated to the true path by being 
constantly kept in the true path under the guidance of those who are familiar with it ; 
they learn to think correctly by being constantly taught to think correctly ; they learn 
how to acquire knowledge in the best way, by being constantly trained in the best 
methods of acquisition ; they learn the valuc of subjects as instruments of discipline, as 
well as the best methods of making them efficient instruments —because they are perpetu- 
ally under the influence of methods designed to secure discipline and the development 
of power. Hach Professor, too, keeps in view any modifications of his method, which 
might be necessary in dealing with children. Ina word, each Professor ig expected to be 
himself a true teacher—by precept it is true, but especially by example. And thus 
philosophical instruction, not so much formal as material, is given at every recitation in 
every branch. 

(3) A course of Instruction in Mental Philosophy and its application in education 
is given by Dr. Alden. There is no attempt at metaphysics, nor time wasted in fruitless 
discussions of unsettled problems of philosophy. But a simple course is followed—a 
course having special and practical reference to the teacher’s work. Dr. Alden pursues 
—and trains his students to pursue—the inductive method in the study of philosophy, 
approaching the study of mind as we do the study of nature—observing particular facts 
in order to arrive at the general laws which regulate the mental activities. Having 
treated of the human mind in the usual three-fold division of Intellect, Emotions, Wiil, 
he proceeds to show the bearings of the knowledge thus acquired on the work of edu- 
cation. 

(4) There is a Model School in connection with the Normal School, in which the 
teachers-in-training observe methods of teaching and discipline, and have actual practice 
in teaching during the second year of their course. ‘ 

The Model School has two divisions and two regular teachers. The Normal School 
students first observe the work of the Model School teachers, and by the way, they are 
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examined on their notes of observation, and are thus taught how to observe—a point of no 
little importance : for the inexperienced teacher will prove an unintelligent observer 1.e., 
he will probably fail to note the object of the lesson which he is sent to observe, the 
salient points of the teaching, etc. He must therefore be trained to observe, and to 
observe closely and critically. 

After a series of observations thus made they are required to do actual teaching in 
presence of the Model School teachers, who take notes, and make the nece$sary sugges- 
tions. : 

There are also weekly meetings of the practising students, at which the Model 
School teachers discuss all the points observed during the week—the faults to be avoided 


and the excellencies to be commended. These frequent meetings are attended with ex- 
cellent results, 


I observe here that 


(2) The Faculty of the Normal School give no formal lectures on methods of teaching 
the various branches. The Professor’s own example in method is supposed to be enough 
for the student. 

_ (0) The Model School teachers give no formal lessons on ‘methods, on school organiza- 
tion, government, discipline, etc. The personal criticisms and suggestions, and the 
weekly meetings (above mentioned) for mutual discussion are chiefly depended on for 
professional results. 

(c) The Normal School Professors do not give lessons to classes drafted from the 
Training School, as models for the teachers-in-training. The lessons witnessed in the 
Model School under the regular teachers, are believed to be quite sufficient. 

(¢). They do not accompany the students to the Model School to observe their 
teaching with a view to criticism and correction ; nor are classes brought in from the 
Model School to be taught in their presence by the students-in-training. 


2. State Norma Scoot, Worcester, Mass. 


140 Students. 


Staf.—E. Harlow Russell, Principal, and six assistant Professors and Teachers. 


Course.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, Physics, Astronomy, Chemis- 
try, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Language, Reading, 
Orthography, Etymology, Grammar, Rhetoric, Literature, Composition, Penmanship, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, Gymnastics, Psychology, Science of Education and Art of Teach- 
ing, School Organization, History of Education. 

The following additional branches are assigned for the four years’ course :— 


Advanced Algebra and Geometry, Trigonometry and Surveying, Advanced Chemistry, 
Physics and Botany, Drawing, English Literature and General History, Latin and French 
(or German) are required. 

The required age is, for young men, 17 years; for young women, 16 years. Candi- 

dates must declare their intention to complete the course and to engage in teaching after 
graduation. 

They must pass an examination in Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Geography, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, and History of the United States. 

Judging from the examination papers, the entrance examination is quite elementary 
-—a little higher than our High School entrance examination. 

The appliances for the teaching of Science are very good, and the instruction given 
in this department is experimental and instructive. Under such instruction, students 
cannot but acquire an intelligent knowledge of at least the elements of Science, as well 
as a great deal of skill in teaching the subject experimentally to children. 


(1) Professional Training.—Here, as in Albany, the Literary and the Professional 
training go hand in hand. In the academic work a wide range of subjects is included. 
The two years’ course (as given above) is imperative on all; the fowr years’ course is 
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designed for those who wish to make a more thorough preparation, both scholastic and 
professional, for the vocation of the teacher. ‘ 

Special attention is paid to Music, Drawing, Elocution, etc. Drawing is admirably 
taught, and the skill and power of the teacher are seen in the results produced. The 
students possess no mean skill in the subjects, and an admirable facility in using itin the 
work of teaching. Place a teacher thus trained before a black-board with a crayon in his. 
hand, note the rapidity and accuracy with which he will produce “a picture” of anything, 
and it will be admitted that his power as a teacher is increased ten-fold by his skill as an 
‘ artist.” 

Similar remarks may be made on the practical results of the science teaching. The 
length of the course gives the Professors the means of turning out practical teachers in 
this department. ‘ 

Though the Professional and the General training are carried on together here, 
Principal Russell is of opinion that the proper function of a Normal School is to give pro- 
fessional training exclusively, or at all events, chiefly. If the schools with which it rests 
to give the required scholarship are really efficient—capable of giving a thorough general 
training—it would seem that there ought to be no difficulty in confining Normal Schools 
to professional work. Efficiency on the part of such schools for general training 1s, how- 
ever, essential. Sound knowledge must be given, and in a sound way, that is, the methods 
of instruction followed must be thoroughly rational. This means skilled and trained 
teachers in these schools. If this condition fail, a short course in a Normal School will 
not correct the defects of the general education. The Normal School course would have 
to be extended go that the general work imperfectly accomplished by these schools might 
be completed. In fact, if the work is badly done in these ‘‘academic ” institutions, the 
work of the Normal Schools is made more difficult than would be the entire education of 
the student. For not only would they have to give the necessary scholarship, they would 
also have to eradicate the bad habits of a previous training. 

In any case, the Normal School course ought to cover sufficient time to enable the 
Professors to supplement the previous training, to give a connected view of the various 
branches as departments of science, and to secure facility and power in specially impor- 
tant subjects, as Science, Drawing, and Elocution. 

(2) Here, as in the Albany Normal School, the Faculty, in all their teaching, keep 
coustantly in view the fact that they are teaching those who intend to become teachers. 
Every Professor endeavours to be—not by occasional teaching merely—but especially by 
the example set in his own daily teaching—a teacher of Didactics. Hence the students 
are trained in the direction of philosophic methods of education, inasmuch as they are 
constantly subject to the influence of right methods of instruction and education. 

(3) A course of instruction is given by Professor Brown on Psychology, with special 
reference to applications in education. . 

In addition to this course in Psychology, lessons are given by Principal Russell in the 
History of Education and Educational Methods, and in the practical and definite applica-. 
tion of the principles of Education. From what I saw of these courses, and the practical, 
common sense way in which they were given, I have not the slightest doubt that they are 
of great value in the training of the teacher. The Socratic method followed by the Pro- 
fessors clearly revealed the intelligence of the students and the undoubted worth, in a» 
professional point of view, of the educational psychology and history which the skill of 
the instructors made constantly interesting and profitable. 

There is a special teacher of methods—a lady who appears to be thoroughly qualified 
for her task. This teacher of methods gives well digested lessons and practical illustra- 
tions of the best methods of teaching Reading, Writing, Arithmetic—in fact every 
branch which the student will afterwards be called upon to teach. 

In addition to the work of practical instruction in the Normal School, there has 
been established an ‘‘apprenticeship” scheme—by which the teachers-in-training make 
systematic observation and are afforied practice in actual teaching in the City Schools. 
After being one year in the Normal School, the student is allowed to go into one of the 
PublicSchools of the city to observe the work and methods of the teacher in that school ; 
to take part in the instruction, management and general work of the school under the 
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direction and supervision of the regular teacher. Only one student at a time is assigned 
to any one teacher ; but each student serves in at least two grades of schools in the course - 
of his term of practical training, the. duration of which is half a school year. After 
finishing his apprenticeship, the student resumes his course at the Normal School, spend- 
ing another year there before receiving his diploma. 

During the period of apprenticeship, four days of each week are given by the “appren- 
tices” to this work of observation and practice. One day of the week they spend in the Nor- 
mal School, not in the ordinary work of the institution, butin the following way: They hold 
such consultation with the Faculty, and make such use of books, as may be most helpful 
to them in their immediate workas ‘‘ apprentices.” They make informal statements to the 
Normal School students of such facts of their experience—concerning methods of teaching, 
cases of discipline, etc., as it may benefit the other students to hear and consider—keep- 
ing in mind always, the private character of the daily life of the school in which they are 
serving their apprenticeship. ~ 

Kach “apprentice” keeps a diary of the occupation and experience of every day’s 
service, and this record is inspected by the faculty of the Normal School. 

The regular teacher under whose supervision the “apprentice” is placed, makes a 
report on the following points on the “ apprentice’s” conduct and works :— 

Times late ; times tardy ; power of control; skill in questioning ; skill in explain- 
ing and illustrating ; enthusiasm ; bearing ; traits of general excellence—weakness or 
deficiency. | 

This system of apprenticeship, which has been established instead of the usual Mode/ 
School practice, is said to work very well. Students are found to “ derive from their ex- 
perience a fresh interest in their chosen work. They realize the practical bearings of the 
principles and methods they have studied ; they acquire the courage of having done 
the thing before ;” they test and see tested their remedies for the school troubles, inatten- 
tion, disobedience and the like, in the actual life of the schoolroom, and, generally 
they acquire a practical knowledge of organization, government, etc., that is of great 
use to them at the critical period, when they must take charge of their first school. 

The government of this Normal School is excellent. There is no tyranny ; the stu- 
dents are educated to self-government ; he only can govern others who has learned to 
govern himself. The most kindly relations appear to subsist between the students and 


‘the various Professors and teachers ; there is the freedom of social intercourse tempered 


with the affection and respect on the part of the pupils, which seems to spring from a 
profound conviction that the commanding aim of the instructors is the highest possible 
culture of the students, physical, intellectual, moral and professional. 


3. State Normau ScHoor, Farmincuam, Mass. 


Staff-—Principal, Miss Ellen Hyde; nine assistants. 


This school is for girls only. Its design, course of study, and terms of admis- 
sion are the same as for the State Normal School at Worcester. The branches pre- 
scribed to be taught in the Public Schools are made the principal subjects of teaching ; 
while the higher branches afford the means for a more general culture as well as a more 
thorough mastery of the elementary work. 

Even if the students enter with a fair knowledge of the High School “studies,” a 
review of these subjects is deemed necessary in view of scientific accuracy and the attain- 
ment of right methods of teaching. If the subject be, e.g., the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic, the class, with the subject fresh in their minds, are led to consider what are 
the best methods of teaching addition, etc., to children ; and are required to give under 
the direction of an experienced teacher, a series of lessons adapted to the grade of schools 
in which these elements are to be taught. 
| So with reading. An accomplished teacher of elocution instructs her class exactly 
how to produce the various sounds used in speaking, and how to correct lisping, stam- 
mering, slovenly articulation, etc., which are so common in the schools ; and each member 
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of the class is required to make practical use of what she has learned ; and her work is 
criticised and corrected till she can acquit herself well. 

A knowledge of the principles of psychology is deemed ia) as the foundation 
of all true teaching. 

During the last term of the course the students, having finished the elementary work 
of the course, and having acquired some of the principles of mental science, enter upona 
more connected study of “principles and methods of teaching, in which they are led to 
consider as fully as possible all practical questions which are likely to present themselves 
in the work of the Public Schools. 

There is a Model (or Training) School in connection with the Normal School, in 
which experienced teachers are constantly illustrating the best methods of teaching and 
governing. 

During thedast term of the course, every Normal School student has constant 
opportunity for observation in this school, and teaches in it as assistant for a period of 
from three to ten weeks, subject to constant criticism and suggestion. 

There is a Boarding Hall in connection with the Normal School, in which very com- 
fortable accomodations, ‘ete., are provided at the rate of $3.75 per week. The boarding- 
house is well situated, and is pleasant, commodious and comfortable in every respect. 

The Principal and some of the assistant teachers reside in the boarding-house, and 
everything is made as home-like as possible. 

From personal observation I have not the slightest doubt of the beneficial influence 
of this arrangement on the morals, manners, and general social culture of the students. 

I am of < opinion that the work in this Institution, in both the Training and Aca- 
demic department, is well done. The regular teachers in the Model (or Training) School 
appear to me to be accomplished teachers ; while the lessons given by the Normal School 
teachers were excellent. 


Strict attention is paid to Drawing, Music, Reading , Elocution, and Eaperimental 
Science. 


4. State Normat ScHoot, BripgewatTer, Mass. 
174 Students: Gentlemen 50 ; Ladies 124. 


Staff—Principal, Albert G. Boyden, M.A. ; eight assistant professors and teachers, 


General and professional education carried on together. 

Literary course, same as in the other Normal schools (Worcester), the object being 
to make the student as far as possible an educator, to give him a definite idea of the 
true objects, the principles, and the methods of education, a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects he will need to teach, with such a degree of skill in the “application “of these 
principles and this knowledge, as will enable him to organize and control his own school, 
and to educate his pupils. 

All lessons are conducted on the topical plan. The object, or subject, is presented as 
a whole, next its parts, then the relation of the parts. The topics for the study of an 
object or subject are arranged in the natural order. The lessons analytically arranged are 
assigned to the class, showing them what to study and in what order, and each topic is 
taught to the class at the time the lesson is assigned so far as is necessary to teach them 
how to study it, so as to be able to teach or present it toa class. But nothing is done 
for the pupil which he can do for himself. 

After preparation, the class are thoroughly examined upon the lesson. The outline 
of topics is first stated, to present the lesson as a whole. The topics are then taught to 
the class by different pupils, the class and the teacher (Professor) criticising the teaching ; 
or the pupil presents the topic to the class, other pupils and the teacher make addi- 
tions, and the class and teacher (Professor) criticise the presentation. After the teaching 
or presenting, the Professor thoroughly questions the class on all the important points of 
the lesson. 


Each day a review of the preceding lesson is made, in its outline and main points, to 
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fix the facts in the mind by repetition, and to connect the topics with the lesson of the 
day. Each main division of a subject is reviewed in its outline and main topics to teach 
the relation of the topics. _ . 

The subject as a whole is reviewed, before leaving it in its outline and main points, 
to teach all the parts in their relations. 

The teaching of the topics by the pupils, seems the most thorough preparation of the 
lesson ; for the pupil must (a) know the subject, (6) the logical arrangement of it, and (c) 
how to teach it. If he does not know these three things, he must fail. It gives the pupil 
command of himself, makes him self-reliant, and develops his individuality. 

Students are educated to govern themselves, and to refrain voluntarily from ‘all 
improprieties of conduct. Those who are unwilling to conform cheerfully to the known 
wishes of the Principal and his assistants are presumed to be unfit to become teachers. 
Here again the underlying principle is, they only can govern others who have learned to 
govern themselves. 

There is now a Training (Model) School, one of the town schools in which the Normal 
School students make observations, and have some practice in teaching. The appliances 
for the teaching of science are excellent. There are two fine chemical laboratories for 
teaching and learning the subject, elementary and advanced, according to the best 
modern ideas ; there is one room for the Professor’s use, and a larger one in which a num- 
ber of pupils can work at once, each pupil manipulating the apparatus and dealing with 
the substances which he studies. 

There are also two physical laboratories in which the subject of physics is taught 
experimentally. Each pupil prepares the apparatus, performs the experiments, observes 
and records his experiments. . 

The advanced class (taking the four years’ course) do work in Qualitative Analysis, 
and in Quantitative Analysis. 

I saw the students, in both the ordinary and advanced courses, at work and was 
satisfied of the excellence of the methods pursued. 

The pupils are taught especially how to construct their own apparatus, largely from 
common and cheap objects. In fact the whole course and the tendency of the teaching 
cannot fail to make the student thoroughly master of the elements of these sciences, and 
skilled in giving oral instruction to the childern of the schools. 

There is a very pleasant and commodious boarding-house on the school. premises. 
Two students occupy one room. Each room has two closets, is carpeted, supplied with 
the requisite furniture, heated by steam, lighted by gas, and thoroughly ventilated. The 
boarding-house is in charge of the Principal, who, with his family, resides in the house, and 
is in fact the head of a large, well governed and quite refined family. 

The boarding-house was built and furnished by the State, which appropriated in 1869, 
$25,000, for the erection of a boarding hall to accommodate sixty students ; in 1874, this 
was enlarged at a cost of $43,6C0. I believe the erection of this hall by the State, was 
regarded at the outset, as an experiment; there can be no doubt of the success of the 
experiment. Principal Boyden regards its erection and equipment as the most important 
event in the history of the school. It has been the indispensable condition of its growth 
in numbers ; it has increased and improved the amount of the work done by 
the pupils, and has been decidedly beneficial to the health, manners, and morals of the 
students. 

The boarders are to pay the current expenses, making the cost of board to each 
student about $4 per week. 

I consider this boarding arrangement an excellent feature in this Normal School. It 
is an infinitely better plan than the no-plan system of. permitting the students to find 
“homes,” in cheap boarding-houses where too often little is to be seen or felt of the salu- 
tary influences of a refined home, and where the powerful character-forming influence of a 
kind yet firm and authoritative supervision has no place. I had the great pleasure of 
witnessing to some extent, the inner workings of this home life, and I have not the 


slightest doubt that the high tone of the school, the general culture and refinement of the 


students, their order, discipline, and enthusiasm, were in no slight degree to be attributed 
to the home life in the boarding hall. 
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5. Ciry Normat ScHoot, Boston. 
A Really “ Professional” School. - 


_ Staf—Dr. Dunton, Principal. Three assistants besides the teachers of Drawing and 
Music. 

The Boston Normal School has been established for the purpose of giving professional 
instruction and training to young women who intend to become teachers in the Public 
Schools of Boston. It is the only school that I have visited whose teaching power is 
almost exclusively confined to the professional training of teachers. It is, therefore, the 
only one which is really similar to what our own Normal Schools have become since the 
separation of the general (or academic) from the strictly professional course. 

All students who enter this Institution must have completed the course of study in 
the Boston High Schools—must present a certificate that they have completed the course. 
This “academic ” course embraces the following subjects :—Composition, Rhetoric, Eng- 
lish Literature, Ancient, Medieval and Modern History, Civil Government, Botany, 
Zoology, Anatomy and Physiology, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Arithmetic, includ- 
ing the Metric system, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Vocal Music, Drawing, Latin, 
or French, or German. 

Candidates who have not completed the fourth year in the Boston High Schools 
must pass an examination in the above course or its equivalent. 

Highteen years is the minimum age for admission. 

The professional work of the school the Principal groups under the five following 
heads :—(1) Physiology and Hygiene, (2) Psychology, (3) Special Reviews, (4) Methods 
of Instruction, (5) Teaching under criticism (with observation in the Training School). 

The pupils, of course, study these subjects during the High School course before 
entering the Normal School. But the subject is taken up again in the Normal School (as 
in ours) with special reference to the work of the Teacher. 

The limits of the powers of children, the physical condition of effective mental action, 
and the conditions of growth and health, the necessity for rest, air, sleep, and the means 
of securing these, the means of guarding children against draughts of cold air, against 
excessive heat, etc., etc., all these and many other détails are considered and discussed for 
a special purpose, giving to the student a special knowledge acquired for application to a 
particular calling. It is justly assumed that physical education is of paramount impor- 
tance—that the corpus sanum is a necessary condition of the mens sana. 

The study of Psychology is considered essential ; the laws of mind as those of body 
must be known. It is mere assertion to say that there is no science of Education, because 
the principles of Psychology, which must underlie the science of Education, are not fully 
known or settled. But we have a science of Chemistry, etc., though all the principles 
are not fully settled. Certain principles of Psychology have been settled, as in Physiology, 
and, so far as these are known, we have a foundation for a philosophy which is capable 
of being studied and taught. : 

The usual course is followed of treating the subject under the three heads :—Intellect, 
Sensibilities, Will. Jntellect: Presentative, Representative, and Reflective faculties—in 
this their order of development. 

The study of the sensibilities includes their classification, the circumstances under 
which they rise, and their dependence upon the action of the intellect. 

The study of the will includes an appeal to consciousness for a knowledge of its 
nature, and an enquiry into the conditions of its activity, the uniformity of its action 
under given circumstances, its freedom, and the means of its cultivation. 

It is considered necessary to study the subject throughout with special reference to 
principles of teaching and government. It is studied both objectively and subjectively. 
The attention of the students is turned in upon their own minds for a knowledge of mind 
in action, and then directed to the study of children for the signs of mind in action. 

A course of logic is taken by the teachers in training. 

Moral Philosophy, too, in its bearing upon the qualifications of the teacher, and its 
applications to the development of the child’s moral nature. 
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Some of the following leading principles deducible from the study of mind are made 
prominent in the, professional instruction of the students :— 


1. (1) The object of Education is the harmonious development of all the powers, and 
‘the acquisition of knowledge. 


2. Conduct is controlled through the will, the will through the feelings, and the feel- 
ings through the intellect. 


3. The mental faculties are strengthened through exercise. 
4, Presentation precedes Representation, and Representation precedes Thought. 
5. The mind is made to know by the presence of objects of knowledge. 


raiiu0. The preceptive powers should be educated first: (a) In Education as a whole ; 
(6) In each branch of study. 


7. Ideas should precede words: (a) Things before names; (b) Thoughts before sen- 
Aences ; (a Knowledge before definitions. 


8. Instruction should proceed from the known to the unknown: (a) From the simple 
to the complex ; (6) From the concrete to the abstract ; (c) From the facts to principles. 


9. Memory is best cultivated by learning with pees repeating with frequency, 
' .and expressing with accuracy ; (w) Learn in the order in which you would recall ; (6) 
Recite thoughtfully ; (c) Tell the exact truth. 


10. Thinking should, as far as possible, be done by the pupils. 
11. Processes of education are generally incomplete till thinking is followed by doing. 


In the discussion of each of these principles two things are kept especially prominent, 
their relation to Psychology on the one hand, and their relation to methods on the other ; 
‘the one in proof of its validity, the other in proof of its use. 

* Another branch of work in the Normal School is a Special Review of Arithmetic, 
‘Grammar, Geography, etc., subjects which the Normal School graduates will be called 
‘to teach in the exercise of their duties as teachers. These reviews, the importance of 
which is frequently overlooked, are regarded as indispensable. A subject may have been 
well learned during'the student’s previous (academic) course, but in order to teach it well 
he must know something more about it. His knowledge must be re-examined ; it must 
be analyzed into its elements ; and the logical dependence of these elements upon one 
-another must be clearly seen. ‘This critical, this pedagogical examination of a subject is 
-not possible, perhaps not expedient, in the first mastery of it, but it is a necessary con- 
dition of the thorough teaching of any subject. Besides, many of the Normal School 
students learned the common branches when they were too young to acquire so thorough 
a grasp of a subject as every true teacher ought to possess, and thus their first and neces- 
sarily less thorough study of a subject needs to be supplemented by a later and deeper 
one. : 
Students are made thoroughly well acquainted with the most approved methods of 
teaching the different subjects of the school course. The lessons given in this department 
‘by the several ‘teachers of method” are simple, practical, yet thoroughly philosophical 
in character, and seemed to me eminently calculated to put the students in possession of a 
‘knowledge and experience which would render it impossible for them to perpetuate those 
serious blunderings in the training of children which surely mark the career of the un- 
trained teacher. 


Observation and Practice.—The principles of education cannot be fully mastered, 
especially in their relation to methods, unless illustrated by their application ; and this 
can be done only where they are practised. ‘To this end the teachers, in training, make 
observations, and are afforded a good deal of practice in the excellent Training School 
_ which is connected with the Normal] School. There is systematic training in this direction. 
A series of exercises is laid out in advance, beginning with the observation of the work 
of the regular teachers, and ending with the independent preparation and giving of 
lessons by “the Normal School students. They are taught to observe—they cannot escape,. 
even if they would, with a mere looking on. All their powers are concentrated in the 
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work of observing, because, at first, they are required to report just what they see and. 
hear in the lesson given by the regular teacher, then later on, they must endeavour to 
ascertain the teacher’s object and plan. Their teaching is all done under the eye of the 
regular teachers of the classes, or of the Normal School instructors (one or more). There: 
is, I mean, always one, at least, of the Normal School teachers present during the ‘ train- 
ing” lesson. By this arrangement errors in method and violations of principles are at: 
once brought to their attention, and the means of correction pointed out. The experience 
thus gained is real experience. There may be an unintelligent experience, an experience 
which comes from the ceaseless repetition of wrong methods, which is, in fact, worse than 
no “experience.” But experience gained while teaching under wise criticism is something 
really worthy of the name. 


Training Exercises.—One section class of the Normal School students, accompanied 
by a Normal School teacher, visit a class in the Training School daily, witness the regular 
work of the room twenty or thirty minutes, return and report orally to the teacher accom- 
panying them. This report is merely an orderly statement of what is done amd said in 
the room visited, their teacher making the statement complete and calling attention to 
points of excellence, etc. 

These visits are made at the same hour on successive days, so that the same lesson is 
seen each day during the week. So far the other section Normal School pupils teach 
classes from the Training School, following the regular programme of the division (or 
grade) from which the children come. 

One set section (of Normal School pupils) teach a class of twelve children twenty or 
thirty minutes daily, under the direction of one of the Normal teachers, the same subject. 
being taught at the same hour to the same pupils for a week, After the teaching, the 
remainder of the hour is devoted to criticisms by the Normal pupils and their teacher. 
Special preparation for these lessons is made at another hour. The other section of the 
Normal School pupils do the same under the direction of another Normal School teacher. 

Observing and reporting single lessons given in Training Schools. This is a repetition. 
of exercise. 


(1) Observing the work of a Division (or grade) two whole days. 


One section of the Normal School pupils is distributed through the “Grammar” 
Department of the Training School, three or four being sent toa room, They remain in 
the same room two entire days. The first day each pupil (Normal School) reports the 
programme of the room in which the observations are made; the second day, the pro- 
gramme and one lesson are reported. The report of the lesson shows (1) the object of 
the lesson; and (2) the steps by which this object was gained, as the student gathered 
them from observation. 

The next two days the second section does the same. The Normal School teachers 
attend their pupils as far as practicable during this work. 


Teaching before the class.—This is a repetition of Exercise (2), that is, teaching before 
the Normal class. A class of pupils being brought in from the Training School. 


Teaching inthe Training School.—One section of the Normal School pupils is ‘sent. » 
to the Training School, two pupils to a room, to remain till recess every day for a week. 
One of these two pupils teaches one lesson each day, the same subject béing carried 
through the week ; the other section observes and conducts physical exercises. After 
recess the pupils (Normal School) change grade, those in the Grammar Department going 
to the Primary School, and conversely. ‘The pupils who taught before recess observe and 
conduct physical exercises, and the others teach, following the same subjects for a week. 
The Second section do similar work the next week. The Normal teachers inspect the 
Normal School pupils while at their work, and assist them in preparing the lessons they 
are to teach. The Training School teachers report on the work of the Normal School 
students. 


Teaching before the Class.—This is a repetition of Exercise No. 2, and affords a test 
of the progress of the Normal School students, their gain in power, etc. 


Observing and Teaching in the Public Schools.—The students of one section spend a. 
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week in the lower grades of the Public Schools—one pupil in a room—the room being 
selected by the Principal of the school. The student (Normal School) is under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the regular teachers and does as much work in teaching, caring for 
the children, etc., as the regular teachers can reasonably allow. The Normal School 
Teachers visit each teacher-in-training during the week to witness the work of the student. 
At the end of the week the Principal of the school, after consultation with the teacher 
who has had the oversight of the student-teacher, reports to the Principal of the; Normal 
School. 

The next week the second section does similar work. This exercise is regarded by 
Dr. Dunton as a most valuable one. 


Model Lessons in Teaching.—All the Normal School students go to the Primary 
School for an hour and a quarter every day for three weeks, to witness Model Lessons in 
teaching, and for criticisms of these lessons. Some of the lessons are given by the 
Faculty of the Normal School and some by the Normal School students—one lesson every 
day by each. About half the time is spent in teaching and half in criticism. These 
exercises are considered of great value as illustrating principles of government and teach- 
ing. 
T spent about three days in this Normal School, noting some of the preceding “ Ex- 
ercises,” and the work done by the teachers of methods, as well as the Lectures on Psy- 
chology, etc., by the Principal, Dr. Dunton. 

Music, Drawing, Blackboard illustrations, occupy a prominent place. And I should 
judge that every student graduated leaves this institution with no small degree of power 
in blackboard illustration, etc. 


6. State Norman Scuoor, New Britain, Conn. 
150 Students—both sexes. 


Staf.—J. N. Carleton, M.A., Principal; and eight Assistants, Professors and 
Teachers. r 


lt is not necessary to give a detailed statement of the work of this Institution, as 
the course of study, methods pursued, etc., are very similar to those of the Massachusetts 
Normal Schools. The course extends over two years—each year being divided into two 
terms of nineteen’ weeks each. Asin the Massachusetts Normal Schools there is sound 
practical instruction in Psychology, and its applications in Education, (by Principal Carle- 
ton,) and particular attention is given to Drawing, Elocution and Practical Science. The 
Academic training and the Professional go on together. 


7. Crry Norma Cotitecs, New York. 
For Girls only. 


~ 
Staff.—Dr. Thomas Hunter, President; and about 30 Assistant Professors and Tutors. 


Average attendance of students (1880) 1,250. f 

There is a large Training school in connection with the College. 

The course of study, until recently, extended through a period of three years. A 
four years’ course is now required for graduation. The subjects studied are :—Latin, 
French, Grammar, English, Algebra, Geometry, History, Drawing, Music, Physics, 

. Botany, Conic Sections, Physiology, Higher Arithmetic, Astronomy, Methods of Teach- 
ing, Mental Philosophy, Physical Geography Ethics. 

Candidates for admission are supposed to have passsed through the ‘ Grammar” 
Department of the Public Schools. They are examined in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo- 
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graphy, Grammar, History, Spelling, Drawing. Each candidate is required to obtain a 
minimum of 75 per cent. in every subject. 

I do not think it necessary to give a detailed statement of what I was permitted 
to observe in this Institution. Itisa ‘large High School with a Training School attached ; 
the professional work seems to be an altogether secondary thing—the principal object be- 
ing to carry the student through a fair literary course, 


II. and IIT. Secondary Education, Intermediate and Primary Hducation. 


Having spent a good deal of time in inquiring into the working of the Normal 
Schools, I had but comparatively little time for the investigation of Secondary and Pri- 
mary Education. 

However, I visited several Representative High Schools in New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut ; and inspected some of the “best Public Schools in the cities of 
Albany, Worcester, Boston and New York. I shall have some remarks to make under 
these heads, in the concluding part of this Report. Meantime I give the course of study 
in some of the best High Schools. 


1. WorcEstER Hi1GH SCHOOL. 


Course of study. 
The course extends through a period of four or five years, and embraces the following 
studies :— 
Latin.—Grammar and Composition. Cesar, Ovid, Virgil and Cicero. 
Greek.—Grammar and Composition. Anabasis, Homer, Herodotus. 


Algebra.—Grammar, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Physiology, Geology, English 
Grammar, Literature, Composition, and Rhetoric, French, German, Astronomy, Political 
Economy, and Civil Government, Music, and Drawing. The course was originally four 
years—a fifth year has been added to meet the jot “needs of those who intend to take 
a college course. 


2. ALBANY HicH ScHOOL. 


Course of Study. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


First Year.—Algebra ; English Grammar and Analysis ; Physical Geography. 


Second Year.—Geometry ; Natural Philosophy ; Rhetoric ; Zoology ; Critical Read- 
ing—Milton. 

Junior Year.—Trigonometry ; Outlines of History ; English Literature ; Chemistry ; 
Geology ; Botany commenced. 


Senior Year.—Mental Science ; Moral Science ; Surveying ; Astronomy ; Botany 
completed ; Political Economy ; Book-Keeping and Commercial Arithmetic. 
' 

CLASSICAL COURSE, 


First Year.—Latin Grammar and Reader; Ancient History—Rome ; Physical 
Geography ; Algebra. 
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Second Year.—Cesar ; Greek Grammar and Reader ; Ancient History—Greece ; 
Geometry. 

Junior Year.—Virgil ; Anabasis ; Medieval History ; Latin Prose Composition. 

Senior Year.—Cicero ; Greek Prose Composition ; Homer—lIliad ; Book-Keeping 
and Commercial Arithmetic. 


LATIN—ENGLISH COURSE. 


First Year.—Algebra ; Latin Grammar and Reader ; Ancient History—Rome ; 
Physical Geography. | 

Second Year.—Geometry ; Zoology ; Natural Philosophy ; Cesar. 

Junior Year.—English Literature ; Ancient History ; Chemistry ; Virgil. 


Senior Year.—Mental Philosophy ; Moral Philosophy ; Political Economy ; Cicero ; 
‘Book-Keeping and Commercial Arithmetic. 

The above is only an outline of the course of study, but is sufficient to enable students 
to make a choice. In addition to the branches of study specified above, general exer- 
cises, including Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Declamation or Select Readings, and 
Composition, are required of the whole school. Each course is so arranged as to require 
of each pupil three recitations daily. After the first year French or German may be 
added, at the option of the student. 


CHOICE OF COURSE OF STUDY. 


On entering the High School, scholars are expected to select the course of study 
which each wishes to pursue. It is important that this subject be carefully considered 
before the choice is made, as, from considerations of advantage to the student, as well as 
from a proper regard for the system and discipline of the Institution, when once com- 
menced, the same course must be continued as long as the student remains in the Institu- 
tion, unless adequate reason for changing can be presented to the Committee on the High 
School. The choice is to be made by the parent or guardian, or submitted by them to the 


judgment of the Faculty. 


J 


3. New Britain Hieu ScHoon, Conn. 


Course of Study.—(a) General Course. 


6 a ‘Summer, Arithmetic, Physiology, Latin or German. 
‘a @< Fall, Algebra, Physical Geography, do 
50 | Winter, do Book Keeping, do 
wo g | Summer, Algebra, Botany, Latin or Grammar, 
Qa a< Fall, 0) Nat. Philosophy, do 
oO Winter, Geometry, do do 
2a yg | Summer, Geometry, Nat. Philosophy, Latin, German or French. 
aro @s Fall, do do and Chemistry, do 
FASO Winter, Astronomy, Chemistry, . do 
S 4 (Summer, Astronomy, English Literature, Latin, German or French. 
‘A a Fall, Geology, Medieval and Modern History, do 
mo | Winter, do Modern History, do 


Pupils preparing for a Scientific Department at College take an advanced course in 
Mathematics, in place of Astronomy and Geology. 
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(6) Classical Course. 


& “2 | Summer, Mathematics, Physiology, Latin Reader. 
aS Fall, as in the Physical Geography, do 
=O Winter, Gen. Course, Book Keeping, do 
Ex 4 | Summer, Mathematics, Botany, Cesar and Latin Prose Composition. 
88 Fall, as in the Greek Lessons, do 
pao Winter, Gen. Course, do do 
32 Summer, Geometry, - Anabasis and Greek Cicero and Latin 
ae g Prose Composition, Prose Composition. 
aid 5 Fall, do do do 
a Winter, Trigonometry or Latin, _ do do 
4 Summer, English Literature, Anabasis and Greek Virgil and Latin 
= g Prose Composition, Prose Composition. 
3 5 ) Fall, Latin and Tliad, do 
W2 Winter, Mathematics, do do 


Summer, Review of Studies. 


The classes in each course have exercises in Reading twice a week, in Composition, 
Singing and in Drawing or Penmanship weekly, in Spelling daily. 

Opportunity is also given for a review of Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar 
and the Study of History by weekly recitations in the successive classes. 

Exercises in Reading and Declamation alternate with meetings of the Debating 
Society on Wednesday afternoon from three to four o’clock. 


Part IJ.—Gernerat Discussion. 


1. NorRMAL SCHOOLS. . 


Under this head I was directed to note 

(1) Relation of Professional to General (or Academic) Training. 

me Pyschology and Principles of Education, how far taught, ete. 

(3) Practical application of these. 

(4) Details of courses in Normal Schools. 

(5) All points that might be of use in Improving our own System of Training. 


I shall consider these in order— 


(1) Relation of Professional to General Training. 


The necessity of proteteionat training for teachers (in all grades of schools) is univer- 
sally admitted. The work of the teacher is no longer regarded as of so simple and easy 
a character that it may be entrusted to any man who possesses a mere smattering of the 
elements of learning—or that knowledge however varied and thorough, is alone sufficient 
to qualify a man for the most important of all callings. 

Massachusetts has six. Normal Schools, —besides the “Normal Art School”—and 
New York has nine. : 

The Loston Normal Schoolis the only one that illustrates Minister Crooks’ idea of the 
true function of a Normal School, viz., that of giving professional training alone. 

In all the others, the professional and the. academic training are carried on together. 
But there isa general consensus of opinion amongst the educators whom I met, that 
under certain conditions, not at present perhaps practicable with them, but certainly 
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feasible with us—Normal Schools can be confined to their true function. These condi- 
tions will be specified a little further on. 

The arguments that some have advanced in support of the opposite view, viz : That 
Normal Schools should give the entire training, professional and academic, are in sub- 
stance the following :— 

(z) The student receives more thorough and systematic drill—acquires wider and 
sounder scholarship—and generally, a higher intellectual culture ; because : (1) The 
Normal School Masters are generally abler men than the Masters of High and Grammar 
Schools ; and (2) They have the students for a longer time under instruction than when 
the Normal Schools are confined to a merely professional course. 

(6) Better professional training is given—because : (1) All Normal Masters keep 
constantly in view the fact that they are instucting those who are going to teach, and 
direct their teaching accordingly, making every lesson—so far as aim, method, and prin- 
ciples are concerned—a model lesson for the student. (2) Not only is every lesson by 
every Professor a practical lesson in didactics, but the Professors have a longer time and 
larger opportunities of giving practical effect to their instructions in the science and art 
of teaching. (3) The student has time and opportunity, by observation and practice in 
the training schools, to acquire an intelligent experience and considerable skill in practi- 
cally applying the principles and“methods he has been taught. He learns to do by doing ; 
not by being told how to do ; and (4) The Professors are themselves trained teachers as 
those who teach teachers ought to be ; so that by long training under accomplished 
teachers, students become inspired with the very spirit of the true teacher. 

(c) The separation of the professional from the academic course cannot be successful 
because : 

(1) A teacher will teach as he has been taught, and not as he has been told how to 
teach. Ifa teacher has himself been badly taught in the Public School and in the High 
School where he has received his general education, a brief session at a Normal School 
will not free him from the bad habits he has acquired, and send him out an earnest and 
intelligent follower of methods which he has indeed heard about, but which have not become 
his own by education and training : (2) And, it is alleged, this imperfect teaching in the 
schools which undertake the work of general education, is a fact. The teaching is super- 
ficial—the tendency is to cram ; students are not taught to explain the reasons of pro- 
cesses, to enquire why and wherefore, etc. 

(ad) Higher general culture is secured. There is longer intercourse with Professors. 
Professors have the opportunity of studying the characters of their students, noting their 
defects as well as traits of excellence—and of paying special attention to morals and 
manners, and all that tends to the higher culture. 

(¢) Not only is there more thorough drill in the various branches of the course but the 
knowledge acquired is more scienti/ic—it is knowledge methodized ; the student is put 
in thorough possession of what he knows, and of an independent power of application— 
and this in addition to how to teach. While in being taught, on the other hand, in the 
ordinary High and Grammar Schools whose work it is to educate pupils of less power 
and maturity of mind, this result is impossible, and undesirable even if it were possible. 

Now it may be admitted that if the work of national education could be carried on 
regardless of expense, it might be well—it would probably be better that the Normal 
Schools should give the entire education of the Teacher—general as well as professional. 
But the expense entailed by this system would be enormous. Even with the liberal pro- 
vision which Massachusetts makes for the training of teachers, only about 200 graduates 
annually, come from her Normal Schools, and only about 26 per cent. of her teachers 
have received a Normal School training ; and in New York State the current expenses 
alone of the Normal Schools amounted to $185,000 in 1880, while the number of gradu- 
ates was only 271. Of the upwards of 30,000 teachers in the State only about 1,200 
hold Normal School Certificates. i 

(a) As a matter of economy, therefore, it becomes imperative to separate the 
general from the professional training, and to make the latter the chief business of the 
Normal Schools. Besides, since the High Schools, etc., are established to give a 
sound general education, it is a reckless waste of public money to maintain Normal 
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Schools to do the same work. And here is the sufficient answer to most of the reasons. 
that have been advanced against the separation of the two course of training ; if the 
High Schools are not efficient—if they are too weak to impart sound knowledge, and 
that by rational methods—make them what they ought to be. The State has the power 
to make them what they ought to be—capable of giving thorough knowledge by rational 
methods. 

b) By this arrangement the Professors in the Normal Schools can, in a session of . 
reasonable length, give more time to purely professional work, while not neglecting the. 
supplementing and methodizing of the students knowledge. The teaching power of the 
Institution is employed to turn out trained teachers. 

(c) The energies of the student are concentrated in the effort to acquire the science and 
art of education, to learn how to acquire knowledge and how to impart it to others with 
the best educational effects—not the matter of instruction but man and the methods by 
which the matter can be applied in the education of man, are the prime objects of his. 
study. This wndivided attention to one great object is of the highest importance. Ifa 
student is ignorant ofa subject, his all-absorbing aim is to get possession of the subject ; 
and just then he has but little power to bestow on the philosophy of method, whether 
given by precept or example. When I saw students wrestling with facts of “Square 
Measure,” the principles of the ‘Square Root” and the solution of a simple equation, 
under the direction of accomplished Normal School instructors, the conviction was forced 
upon me that such knowledge might have been acquired in less expensive schools, and 
that the power of the masters might have been employed to better advantage in giving 
strictly professional lessons. 

d) Reviews are indeed necessary, but in addition to strictly professional training in: 
methods, etc., there can be thorough reviews of all the subjects of the general course, 
especially those which the student will be called upon to teach, with a view (1) to sup- 
plement his knowledge of the more important branches, and (2) to methodize his know- 
ledge, give it scientific value. (See description of ‘ Reviews ” in my account of the 
Boston Normal School.) This is admitted to be necessary if the best results in profes- 
sional training are to be reached. : 

(ec) If the previous academic training has been thorough the student brings greater 
intelligence and power to the study of man and method. There is a foundation to build 
upon ; you cannot professionally train the illiterate and ‘the unintelligent. Of course 
the Normal School which has an exceptionally long course, may lay this foundation before 
proceeding with the strictly professional work. But a student who has taken a full course 
in a good High School and afterwards spent one year in a Normal School which is con- 
fined, in the main, to giving professional training, will prove a better trained teacher, 
than if he had received his entire training in two years’ (the usual length of course) 
Normal School course. 

Conditions necessary.—As already intimated, the foregoing reasons assume that 
candidates for a strictly professional training should have a thorough knowledge of all the 
- leading branches of the school curriculum, and that this knowledge should have been 
acquired under the influence of the best educational methods. It must be at once admit- 
ted that if candidates for the profession have been the subjects of long years of bad teach- 
ing—bad teaching in the Primary School and bad teaching in the High School, a brief. 
Normal School course, a brief discussion of methods and principles, even with some de- 
sultory observation and practice in a training-school, will not avail to correct the inveterate 
habits which have been the steady growth of years. The student learned to do by 
doing wrong, and no amount of telling of a ‘better way,” will lead him to forsake the 
beaten and familiar path. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the general education. 
should be obtained under trained teachers. The teachers of our teachers must themselves 
be trained men. It is not necessary to enlarge upon this point here. But in my Annual 
Report I shall attempt to show :— 

(1) That the teachers in Secondary High Schools equally with those in Primary 
Schools, ought to be professionally trained ; and : 

(2) That this is of vital importance in our system which requires the High Schools. 


to educate our teachers. 
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Another necessary condition of success is that the course of professional training in 
the Normal Schools should be of sufficient length to enable them to do well the important 
work they are designed to accomplish. 

In the Boston Normal School, which is concerned with strictly professional work, 
the length of the course is one schoo] year, and Dr. Dunton the Principal tells me that, 
if it were practicable, he would prefer a still longer term of training in view of the work 
to be accomplished. If the work of the Normal School is to be at all satisfactory, there 
must be sufficient time :— 

1) For a methodical review, with the object of securing scientific unity of the 
branches which the student has learned. (See under Boston Normal School.) This will 
also improve the student’s knowledge of subjects in which his general education may have 
been defective. 

(2) For a fair education in special branches which may not have been taught at all, 
or taught very imperfectly in the High Schools, as, ¢.g., Drawing, Music, ete. 

(3) For sound instruction in Mental Science and Ethics in their application to intel- 
lectual and moral education, methods founded on principles. 

(4) For intelligent observation and practice in the Model or training school, in order 
that the student may acquire, as far as possible, skill in the application of the principles 
he is being taught day by day. 

(5) For the eradication of bad habits of study, of acquisition and other consequences 
of imperfect training, and the substitution of better methods of acquiring and assimilating 
knowledge. 

(6) For the general culture which comes from the silent, yet powerful influence of 
daily intercourse with strong and cultivated men. 

It is beyond question, therefor, that the proposal of the Hon. the Minister of Edu- 
cation, to lengthen our Normal School course is a step in the right direction, is in fact 
essential to secure the desired results. | 

Under these conditions I have no doubt that the plan of separating the Academic 
from the Professional course can be made entirely successful. The Boston Normal School 
affords a satisfactory example of this. Some of the best teaching, [ had the pleasure of 
witnessing during my visit, I might say some of the best I ever saw was done by gradu- 
ates of this school. They had been subject to a long course of training in the City Public 
Schools, this had been followed by a full course of four years in the High Schools, and this 
again, by one year’s sound professional training, under earnest and capable teachers. The 
results were eminently good. Nature, indeed, had contributed something to these results, 
for nascitur non fit which is so often applied to the true poet, may at least in a measure, 
be affirmed of the true teacher. Here was natural aptitude trained to high perfection. 
The teacher had learned to play on the “harp by playing on the harp,” but evidently 
every touch of her finger had been directed by one who was skilled on the instrument. 

In the lowest Primary grade I saw lessons given in reading, number, colour, form, 
measure (the metric system), and all were yiven with the educative power of the true 
teacher, The fundamental maxims of education, from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the known to the unknown, from the idea to the word, from the thought to the 
expression, etc., which are often glibly repeated and as often mere dead vocables 
without a living influence, had entered thoroughly into the teachers conception of 
her work and spontaneously governed every act and element in her teaching. She 
did not ‘*communicate” knowledge, she helped her pupils to acquire knowledge. 
She never did for the pupils what they could do for themselves, the development 
of their self-activity was her studied aim. She seemed to know exactly just what 
the pupils could do for themselves, and what they could not do, and with admirable tact 
led the little ones to recognize in the unknown that was before them, the familiar features 
of the known. She knew that self-exercise on the part of her pupils, was the necessary 
condition of the acquisition of knowledge, and the development of power ; and therefore 
both the senses and the intellect were kept in constant activity, the children saw with 
their eyes, they heard with their ears, they wrought with their hands ; and therefore they 
‘“‘ understood with their hearts.” | 

It is needless to say that the discipline was admirable, only under such teaching and 
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such a teacher could such discipline be secured. There was no lecturing or scolding, or 
threatening, or assuming of looks “severe and stern to view,” even in the lowest primary 
class, the principle of self-government, was the grand power in discipline, the little ones 
has learned to govern themselves. 

The manner of presenting the subject matter of the lessons was so interesting, and 
so thoroughly enlisted the self-active codperation of the pupils, that there was no disposi- ~ 
tion for idleness. Order and interest, and attention were freely manifested by the pupils, 
because they seemed to feel instinctively, that without order and attention the many 
pleasant things which made their school hours so bright and joyous, would be lost to 
them. | 

The teacher never went beyond the “fatigue point” (as Bain calls it) in her lesson. 
At the end of each recitation, a brief time was allowed for relaxation. This freedom 
would have probably shocked the old school disciplinarian. Indeed I am not sure that 
the entire discipline would have been quite satisfactory to the martinet of the new 
school, whose ideas of order and attention are centred in the rectilineal attitude, the 
metallic rigidity of limb and feature, the staring look, and the death-like silence of the 
prison-house where “all the air a solemn stillness holds.” Here were rather the graceful 
posture, the bright intelligent attention, the pleasant expectation of delightful things to 
come—the free, natural movement of the “little child yet glorious in the might of its 
Heaven-born freedom,” but guided by the hand of Love along the pleasant ways that lead 
to strong and cultured life. 

Under such teachings and surroundings as here prevailed, the children—I was not 
surprised to be informed—considered it a severe punishment to be kept away from school. 
If all our schools could be made like this, the question of truancy and compulsory atten- 
dance would be effectually settled, there would be no truants and none to be “ com- 
pelled.” 
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2. Principles of Education. 


I have given in the first part of this report, a moderately full account of what 
is included under this head. In every school there is a Professor of Psychology and 
Ethics—who treats these subjects with special reference to the work of education ; in 
most of the schools there is also a teacher of special methods—and thus the student is 
shown the best method of teaching from the very elements, every branch of the 
Public School course, arithmetic, reading, etc. 

There is no attempt at metaphysics ; but little time is spent over the unsolved, and. 
perhaps unsolvable, problems of the Campus Philosophorwm. But a knowledge of the 
different mental powers, the order of their development, and the conditions and modes of 
their right action,/are unfolded in a simple and practical, yet thoroughly logical 
manner. 

I saw a good deal of the kind of instruction given in this department, and I have 
no doubt of its high value in the professional training of teachers. I noticed that every- 
where—Worcester, Boston, Bridgewater, New Britain—the students shewed a living 
interest, not to say enthusiasm, in the study of mind. I noticed too, that everywhere, 
they seemed to be profoundly impressed with the worth of the material on which the 
teacher has to operate, and with the far-reaching consequences of the teachers’ 
work. 


3. Practical application 


of these principles in the work of education. See first part of this report. I shall 
merely recapitulate the principal points. 


(a) Observation in the Training Schools—(1) Examination as to the results of observa- 
tion—training to observe. c 

(2) Observation of the teaching—by Professors—of classes drafted from the Model 
School. 

(3) Observation and discussion of one another’s work in teaching—classes formed of 
teachers-in-training. 
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(4) Observation and discussion of the author’s work in teaching classes from the 
Model School. 

(6) Practice (1) under supervision and criticism with the Normal School class. 

(2) Practice under criticism in connection with classes in the Model School. 

(3) Practice and criticism thereon in connection with classes taken from the Model 
School into the Normal School. 

(c) Apprenticeship (1) in the Model Schools. 

- (2) In the Public Schools—this has been described. 


(d) Methods.—Professors teach and illustrate the best methods of instruction in every 
branch, for every age, and stage of development. The teachers of methods, in and by 
their own teaching, exhibit these methods. And the students have almost constant prac- 
tice in the methods thus set before them. 


4, Details. of Courses of Study. 


It will be seen from an examination of the first part of the report, that an extensive 
course of study is prescribed in those Normal Schools in which the general work is not 
separated from the academic. In all the schools, great prominence is given to Music, 
Drawing, Reading and Elocution, and Science. 

Candidates for admission to the Boston Normal School are required to have com- 

pleted the four years’ course in the High School, which embraces the following sub- 
jects :— 
; English Grammar, Literature, Composition and Rhetoric, History (Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern), Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Anatomy and Physiology, Botany, Zoology, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Latin or French or German, Vocal Music 
and Drawing. 

The course of study prescribed for the professional training is :— 

Principles of Education, Methods of Instruction, Physiology and Hygiene, Natural 
Science, Language.—Elementary Studies, Music, Drawing, Observation and Practice in 
the Training School, and Observation and Practice in other Public Schools. 


5. Points deserving Special Notice. 


(a) Drawing in the Schools.—In Massachusetts, drawing is now considered essential 
in Elementary Education. In the eye of the law it is regarded as one of the ‘funda- 
mental” branches, and Public School Teachers are to be qualified to teach it just as 
they are qualified to teach the “Three R’s”—the “Industrial Drawing Act” of 1870, 
requiring that in future every child in schools supported by public taxes shall be taught 
to draw, and the “Normal Art School” was established to supply trained teachers of 
Industrial Drawing. The school law of New York, too, though less mandatory than that 
of Massachusetts, recognizes the necessity of Drawing in the Public Schools, as having an 
important bearing in the direction of industrial education. Indeed, throughout the entire 
Union, the teaching of Drawing to all classes of pupils is looked upon as of vital 
importance in the future development of education. 

Atarecent meeting of the National Association of School Superintendents, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted, affirming that Drawing should form one of the 
fundamental branches of study in all grades of schools. 

Educationally, the object of drawing is to train the perceptive faculties and the 
imagination, thus developing a love of order and a taste for originality. Practically, it 
is to lay the foundation of taste and skill in the industrial occupations in which three- 
fourths of the pupils of the schools must find their employment. 

I append an outline of the course in Drawing prescribed for the Primary Schools in 
Massachusetts—for pupils from five to eight years of age. 

(b) Science and Science Teaching.—From the first part of this report it will be seen 
that science occupies a prominent place in the course of study for the Normal Schools—Ele- 
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mentary Chemistry, Botany and Physics receiving special attention. As I shall endeavour 
in my annual report to show the practical as well as intellectual value of these sciences, I 
need not now dwell upon the topic. It is enough to say that the vast majority of the 
pupils of the schools go out into one or another of the great industries ; and that whether 
they become farmers or manufacturers, or miners, or mechanics, they are likely to 
~ encounter practical questions in which a knowledge of chemistry and physics will prove 
highly useful. Can these sciences, then, be taught in the schools ? 

T understand that the Minister of Education proposes to give greater prominence to _ 
science in the High and Normal Schools, with a view to render teachers largely indepen- . 
dent of text-books, and capable of giving valuable oral instruction in science in the Public” 
Schools. 

From what I have observed I have no doubt that this plan is quite feasible. Our 
teachers can be trained to give such instruction ; and without over-crowding the pupil, a 
place can be found for it in our Public Schools, if proper methods of teaching the 
‘“ fundamental ” branches are strictly followed. 

The teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the Normal Schools I visited is in my 
opinion what it ought to be, and is attended with the best results. 


(c) Laboratory and Class-room Work go Hand in Hand.—The student from the be- 
ginning experiments, observes, infers. And further : A prime object of the Professors is 
to make the student expert in constructing apparatus for himself out of the commonest 
materials. This is of the last importance. Costly apparatus is not needed for teaching 
the elements of these sciences ; on the contrary it often happens that the humbler the 
apparatus the more effective the teaching. 1 saw students working ; I saw them con- 
triving their own apparatus ; and noted with great satisfaction what a skilled teacher 
can do in cultivating in his students the art of getting along with what some would call 
make-shifts. Our teachers must be able to do this, if their oral instruction in the schools 
is to be worth anything. ‘Teaching from books alone is worthless—there is no intellectual 
culture and no practical value in and through such “teaching,” there isa cramming of 
“dead vocables,” a memoriter repetition of words—this, and nothing more. As, there- 
fore, the Public Schools cannot be provided with costly apparatus, this power of the- 
teacher to improvise instruments for himself is indispensable. 

As a distinguished American teacher has said, the student-teacher must be taught to 
construct for himself out of the simplest materials the instruments for his experiments— 
to make, for example, a pneumatic trough out of a wash-basin ; an electrophorus from a 
tin-plate and some sealing wax ; a galvanic battery with a few bits of wire, scraps of 
copper and zinc, and half a dozen tumblers. 

To illustrate let me give a brief outline of a lecture by Prof. Osbun, of the Salem 
Normal School, which I heard him deliver before a Teachers’ Institute in Rockland, near 
Boston. The lecture was entitled :— | 


Means and Methods in Elementary Physics.—The purpose of the lecture was two- 
fold; (1) to show how to teach the subject ; and (2) to show how the necessary apparatus. 
might be contrived. 


First :—This science (Physics), it was said, must certainly be taught by means of experi- 
ments, rather than by means of the text-book. He showed that the simple matter of experi- 
ment was worthy of very careful attention—claiming that every experiment might be: 
divided into three distinct parts. The first part relates to that which the teacher or 
pupil does with the apparatus. A description of this for convenience might be called 
the experiment. The second part of an experiment relates to that which the pupil should 
see, or hear, or perceive in any way by the senses ; this part is the observation. The 
third part of the experiment relates to that which the pupil is naturally led to think 
after seeing what was done with the apparatus and what happened ; this part was called 
the Inference. | 

A few model exercises, which were printed on charts, illustrating these points were 
then exhibited. But in the second place :— 


If Natural Philosophy is to be taught by means of experiment, of course apparatus. 
will *be required. This being the case, what shall the teacher do in the schools where- 
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philosophical apparatus is not supplied? A consideration of this point was the second 
purpose of the lecture. 

The speaker then exhibited a number of pieces of home-made apparatus—make-shifts 
if you will—which showed that teachers may find means about their houses, to illustrate 
according to the true experimental method, a good elementary course in Physics. 

A pump made with a couple of spools and a lamp-chimney ; a curious piece of appa- 
ratus for showing wave-motion, constructed with some bent pins stuck through a piece of 
paste-board, and made to revolve by a kind of crank ; a telegraph made with a straw, a 
couple of screws and a little copper wire and a board; a galvanic battery made with a 
dinner plate and some pieces of metal immersed in a little weak acid ; some chemical ap- 
paratus made with tobacco pipes joined to bottles, were examples of what may be done 
in a common country school. 

If the teacher had not time to do all this work, he could call upon the boys and girls 
in his class, and this would be a sure means of arousing an interest in the science. 

This illustrates the principal features in the Science teaching of the Normal Schools. 

Of course the Science teachers of our Normal Schools do what they can in this direc- 
tion ; but hitherto the time at their disposal has been too short to allow the best results 
to be secured. Experimental teaching must have a place in our High Schools—the schools 
that now undertake to give our teachers a sound general education—then we may fairly 
expect the Science teachers of the Normal Schools to turn out skilled teachers of the 
elements of science. Meantime we must not expect them to perform impossibilities. 


(d) Time spent mn General and Professional Training.—The usual length of the High 
School course is four years ; and the shortest Normal School course is two years—a good 
many students take the four years’ course. The Americans are a progressive people— 
their inventive genius has become proverbial, but they have never been able to discover a. 
royal road to learning, nor to invent a means of annihilating time as a necessary condition 
in producing culture. They have not in any State, I believe, devised a means of giving: 
all the teachers of the Public Schools, a fair measure of professional training. So that: 
many teachers are to be found with little scholarship and little skill in teaching. But 
the teachers whom they do educate and train professionally, in general, do credit to their 
training, and are worthy of their calling. And this is due to the fact above referred to— 
they consider that a long course of literary and professional training is indispensable to 
the turning out of really efficient teachers. I cannot now enlarge upon this point ; but I 
have no doubt of its importance, I observed everywhere evidences of the good effects of. 
a long course of training under able and enthusiastic teachers. 


(e¢) Boarding Halls in connection with Normal Schools.—In the first part of my report: 
I have referred to the boarding halls established in connection with the Massachusetts: 
Normal Schools. The excellence of the results is beyond question. See remarks in gen- 
eral description of the schools I visited. 


(f) Teachers’ Institutes.—These are regarded as a most important element in educa- 
tional work they are everywhere regarded as valuable auxiliaries to the Normal Schools ;. 
and are constantly growing in favour with the profession and all others who are really 
interested in the advancement of National education. The State Superintendent of Mas- 
sachusetts frequently conducts Institutes himself. I attended an Institute meeting at 
which some of the foremost men of the State were present and manifested a deep 
interest in the work. Governor Long, Hon. Mr. Price, Secretary of State, Hon. J. W. 
Dickenson, State Superintendent, Dr. Dunton, and many other prominent educators. 

In New York State, the Superintendent, Hon. N. Gilmour, employs competent 
professional men to conduct Teachers’ Institutes. The State paid more than $15,000 in 
support of these Institutes. 


Il. Seconpaky EDUCATION. 


Under this head I was directed to ascertain the course of study in some of the best 
High Schools, the appliances for teaching, etc. 

Having previously given the courses of .study prescribed for some of the schools, [ 
shall now briefly comment upon what I observed. 
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(1) The course of study is in general more extensive than ours, including such 
branches as Political Economy, Civil Government and Mental Science. 

(2) Science occupies a prominent place in most of the courses. Botany, Geology, 
Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, and Physiology, are studied with greater or less thorough- 
ness. 

(3) The appliances for teaching science are, so far as I observed, very good. In 
Worcester, for example, there is an excellent science class-room, and a well appointed 
Laboratory in which thirty students can work. The Albany School, algo, is well equipped 
for science teaching. : ' 

(4) A good deal of attention is paid to Music and Drawing. Some of the work done 
in drawing was of a high order of merit. Many of the pupils acquire a taste for draw- 
ing in the Public Schools, and their advanced course inthe High School produces excellent 
results. : 

(5) Reading and Rhetorical exercises are a necessary part in High School education. 

(6) Most, if not all, the pupils in the High Schools had received a long course of 
training in the Public Schools ; and quite a large per centage of them— including those 
who intend to become teachers—complete the full course of study. Nearly sixty gradu- 
ated from the Worcester High School in 1880, and upwards of seventy from the Albany 
High School. 

A consequence of this is that the gradua‘es give evidence of no inconsiderable degree 
of culture ; and those of them destined for the profession of teaching—if they have fair 
natural aptitude—cannot fail to become good teachers after receiving a professional train- 
ing in a good Normal School. 

The Entrance Examination is more difficult, or perhaps | should say more compre- 
hensive than ours—demanding a more careful training—and therefore the High School 
masters have better material to work upon. As I have said, all, or nearly all, candidates 
for entrance, have had a long training in the Public School, and have acquired a good deal 
of proficiency in Writing, Drawing, Music, Reading, Spelling, Geography, History and 
Arithmetic. 

Payment on Results.—The New York State “Preliminary (Entrance) and Inter- 
mediate,” and Academic Examinations. 

These Examinations were devised originally to provide an equitable basis for the 
distribution of the Literature Fund (corresponding to our High School grant) amongst 
the secondary schools of the State. The Preliminary and the Intermediate correspond 
very closely with our “¢ Entrance” and Intermediate. The Examination for “ Regents 
Diploma” is somewhat like the Prussian “ Leaving” (Abiturienten) examination, and the 
Diploma is accepted by many of the colleges in lieu of their matriculation examination. 

These examinations are similar to ours; they had their origin in similar causes and 
were established to give effect to the same principle—the principle of Payment on 
Results. 

The Preliminary Examination.—The Preliminary Examination, like our Entrance 
Examination, was established to arrest the tendency to crowd ill-prepared pupils into the 
High Schools—determining what scholars alone should be classed as ‘“ Regents’ Scholars,” 
capable of entering upon a High School course, and entitled to be counted as bond fide 
High School pupils in the distribution of the fund granted for secondary education. As 
with us, too, there seems to have been a great need for such an examination, for under 
the uniform and adequate test which it has supplied, the number classed as High School 
scholars was reduced from 21,947 in 1865 to about 5,700 in 1873. Since the latter date, 
owing mainly to the improvement of the schools, the number has steadily increased, so 
that it now reaches about 8,500. ‘This of course is only for the schools (about 200 in 
number) under the visitation of the Regents. | 

The subjects of examination are Arithmetic and Mensuration, Geography, English 
Grammar and Spelling. Fora “pass” seventy-five per cent. is exacted in every subject. 
Two papers are set in each of the branches, Arithmetic and Grammer, and two hours are 
allowed for each paper. Of the 21,000 candidates examined in 1878-9, 30.16 per cent. 
passed in Arithmetic, 56.34 per cent. in Grammar, 35.15 per cent in Geography, and 
32.90 per cent. in Spelling. 


At the examination for entrance into the Albany High School, June 1881, the 
‘‘ Regents” questions were used : 28 (twenty-eight) questions in Arithmetic, 80 (eighty) in 
Grammar 60 (sixty) in Geography, 20 (twenty) in History, and 100 words were submitted 
as a test in spelling. In addition to this the candidates were examined in Music and 
Drawing. There were 313 candidates from the City schools, and 200 obtained the full 
number of marks necessary to entitle them to rank as ‘‘ Regents’ Scholars.” 

The average age of the 217 candidates who passed at the September Examination, 
1880, was 14.6. 


The Intermediate Haxamination.—Candidates for the Intermediate Certificates having 
_ passed the Preliminary Examination, are examined in the following subjects : Algebra, 
American History, Physical Geography, Physiology and Hygiene, Plane Geometry, 
and Rhetoric. In this examination as in the Preliminary, seventy-five per cent. in 
every subject is necessary fora “pass.” But a candidate is credited with a “pass” in a 
single subject, and he is not in any case obliged to take all the subjects at one examina- 
tion. This principle might perhaps be adopted in connection with our Intermediate 
“groups.” A candidate might be credited with a pass in a single group, provided he 
makes a percentage sufficiently high to show that he has really mastered the subject it 
includes. I append the questions here set for the June Examination, 1881 :— 
Examination for Regents’ Diploma.—The candidates for this Diploma must have 
passed the Intermediate Examination. They are then examined in eight additional sub- 
jects, four being selected from each of the following groups :— 


Grovr I. Group IT. 
Book-keeping, Astronomy, 
Botany, . Chemistry, 
Geology, English Literature, 
History, Greece and Rome, History of England, 
Moral Philosophy, Mental Pilosophy, 
Political Economy, Physics, 
Science of Government, Plane Trigonometry, 
Zoology. 


In both the Intermediate and the Diploma Examination certain options are allowed 
in favour of Classics and French and German, to meet the requirements of students who in- 
tend taking a college course. 

Upon the results of these two examinations, the ‘“ Intermediate” and the “ Diploma,” 
the sum of $40,000 from the income of the Literature Fund, is apportioned amongst the 
High Schools and Academies. 

For every pupil who obtains the Intermediate Certificate the sum of five dollars is 
apportioned to the school which prepared him for the examination—provided such pupil 
has attended the school for a period of not less than thirteen weeks during the year. 

And the sum of ten dollars is allotted for each pupil who passes the “ Diploma” 
examination. 

The course prescribed for Intermediate examination, it will be noticed, is not so 
extensive as that of ours. 

These examinations, like ours, are not competitive. They are school examinations ; 
and there is no limit to the number of those who may Attain the standards fixed by the 
examinations, nor any competitive distinctions between them. 

Three examinations are held during the year (In June, November and February) 
for each of the three classes of candidates. But there is no attempt at forcing ; both 
teachers and pupils can take (as with us) their own time in the work of preparation. And 
if the injudicious, or over-ambitious teacher aims at rapidity of preparation regardless of 
thoroughness, he soon, if not hopelessly incapable, learns the error of his ways‘from the 
humiliation of defeat: for no amount of hostile criticism on the part of the incompetent 
or the conscienceless teacher, and of weeping and wailing on the part of his disap- 
pointed dupes, can avail to mitigate the rigour of the examiners, or to secure the lowering 
of the standard to meet the requirements of illiteracy. 
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Drs. Murray snd Pratt, of the Board of Regents, Dr. Bradley, Principal of Albany 
High School, and other prominent educators, informed me that the effects of these examin- 
ations have been entirely salutary. ‘The instruction (I quote from Dr. Murray) in 
the elementary branches has been notably improved, anda higher standard of attainments 
has been established in the State. In the advanced examinations a steady improvement 
in the quality of the instruction, and a regular increase in the number of candidates, have 
been observed. It is with pride that the Regents refer to these facts as to the condition 
of the academies under their charge. There is no such system of secondary instruction 
in any other State in the Union ; nowhere else are the schools for secondary instguction 
submitted to such requirements as to their equipment, and such tests of scholarship, and 
nowhere else can they show as a result such a satisfactory record.” * 


SuMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 
1.—General. 


From what I have been able to gather by personal observation on my recent visit, 
and from books, reports and documents, the Ontario system of education, as a system, 
is superior to that of any State in the Union, for the following, among other reasons :— 

(1) Our system is distinguished by a unity of aim and method, and a consequent 
unification of educational interests, which has, I believe, no parallel in American 
systems. 

(2) It has determined the necessary qualifications for important educational positions, 
and made the appointment to such positions independent of party influences. 

(3) It has instituted an effective plan of examination to test the literary and scien- 
cific attainments of all candidates for the teachers’ profession. 

(4) It has established a thorough system of school supervision (inspection), and 
provided means to secure qualified inspectors. 

(5) It has provided a simple and economical plan for the professional training of 
teachers, which secures, or will secure, the children of the humblest school section in the 
land from becoming the victims of incompetency. 

This last element of excellence is the most important of all. Oursis the only system 
on this continent, so far as I know, that demands some degree of professional training 
as a necessary qualification for the teacher. I have said that the system of professional 
training is economical ; it is also effective? The question of economy can have no 
weight as against the question of efficiency. That only is true economy which secures 
the best results in the best way. The system can be made, I believe, thoroughly efficient. 
But to this end the Normal School, the County Model Schools, the High Schools and 
even the Public Schools must, each in their proper sphere, co-operate. 


2.—As to the Normal Schools, 


now confined to purely professional work, I remark : 


(a) The Normal School Masters must have good material to work upon. Good 
professional training cannot be grdunded on illiteracy. This means that those who enter 
these institutions should possess a good degree of general education and culture, and 
some aptitude for teaching, as shewn by theo previous work under a County Inspector. 

; (6) Not only must the Normal School Masters have good material to work upon, . 
they must also have a reasonable amount of time in which to do the work. 

At present, therefore, the session for training 1s too short. It must be extended if 
the schools are to accomplish what they are designed to do. or in these schools, 

(1) There must be a methodizing of the student’s knowledge ; a review of important 
branches, with a view to giving scientific unity. 

(2) There must be effected, in general, some improvement in the student’s knowledge 
of important branches—Music, Drawing, Experimental Science. 
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(3) There ought to be sound instruction in Ethics and Mental Science in their 
application to the work of education. 

(4) There must be intelligent observation and practice, under criticism in the Model 
and Normal School. | 

(5) There must be—at least in many cases—an eradication of vicious habits of 
study, methods of teaching, etc., and the substitution of a more excellent way. 

(6) There must be, as far as possible, secured that higher culture which comes from 
daily intercourse with strong and cultured men. 

To this desirable end “ Boarding Halls,” such as have been established in connection 
with some of the American Normal Schools, would greatly contribute. © 

(c) The Normal School Masters, in connection with the professional Examiners, 
ought to have power to reject for illiteracy as well as for professional incompetency 
or inaptitude. For it sometimes happens that illiterates manage to score marks enough 
to pass, notwithstanding all the precautions of a stringent academic examination. And, 
on the other hand, good scholarship will do little or nothing for one who has no natural 
aptitude for teaching. 


8.—As to County Model Schools. 


(1) These schools are designed to do a very important work. Here the student 
teacher gets his first ideas of educational principles and methods—ideas which will influ- 
ence for good or evil all his subsequent course of professional training. The County 
Model Schools are really unpretentious Normal Schools, and they must lay a good foun- 
dation for the latter schools to build upon. | 

(2) It follows then that the Principals and teachers of Model Schools ought to be 
strong in their profession—men of good scholarship, culture, earnestness and professional 
skill. 

(3) During the training term in these schools, the entire time of the Principals— 
except for general supervision —ought to be devoted to the training of the student-teachers. 
This is essential in view of the vast importance of making a good beginning in the profes- 
sional training of our teachers. . . 

(4) For reasons similar to those given above (Normal Schools, 0), the term for Model 
School training ought to be as extended as it is practicable to make it. 

(5) If Model School ‘Trustees are not disposed to follow this course (3 and 4), because 
they are not sufficiently encouraged by the Government and County grants, let them have 
a more liberal allowance. At present they receive $150 from the Government and $150 
from the County—i.e., $300 in all. This does not appear to be sufficient for all that they 
are required to do. Would the cost to the country exceed the value of their work, if the 
Government were to contribute say $250 and the County $250; we., if $500 were given 
to each school? Fifty Model Schools receiving $500 each would cost the country $25,- 
000 a year. Is this too much for the work of giving a fair professional training to the 
great majority of our teachers? If any one thinks so, let him note the fact that New 
York State paid in 1880, for the cwrrent expenses alone of eight Normai Schools, $185, 
000 and received in return 271 trained teachers. Than this $25,000, no public money 
ever has been, or ever will be, expended to greater advantage to the State, or on principles 
more capable of thorough vindication. | 

_ (6) Public School Inspectors, since to them are entrusted the inspection and control 
of these schools, ought themselves to be trained teachers, and therefore no man ought to 
be licensed as an inspector on account of scholarship and some experience gained in High 
School or Collegiate work ; for such experience does not necessarily secure a knowledge 
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of the principles of primary education, or professional skill in their application. 
4.—As to High Schools. 


(1) Itis plain that the successful working of our present plan of confining the Normal 
Schools to professional work, depends on the power of the High Schools to give a good 
academic training—to impart sound knowledge by the best methods. 

(2) An essential condition is, therefore, that all High School Masters and Teachers 
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should receive professional training. They must, of course, be good scholars ; but they 
must know that it is not the sole, or even chief function of the teacher to communicate: 
knowledge, but rather to develop self-activity and power of acquisition. 

(3) Since the royal road to learning is yet undiscovered, and time 1s still a necessary 
condition in producing education and culture, the “ non-professional ” (academic) examina- 
tions must be of such a character as to secure the fulfilment of this condition. The 
standard maintained ought to be higher than it is—high enough to defeat the schemes of 
the inexperienced, or the unfaithful teacher who may attempt to palm upon the Depart- 
ment and the public the spurious product of the crammer for the genuine handiwork of 
the educator. ¢ 

(4) Greater attention must be given to Reading and Elocution, Drawing and EHle- 
mentary Science—especially Botany, Physics, Chemistry. And the teaching in science- 
should be experimental and inductive. If but one inspection a year be required of the 
High School Inspectors, they will have somewhat more time to devote to the subjects here: 
referred to. 

(5) The High School Entrance Examination might fairly be modified so as to in- 
clude drawing. Also better reading and writing should be insisted upon, and a somewhat 
wider course in arithmetic, so as to include easy cases of interest and percentage This 
does not mean that the examination questions should be more difficult, or that new 
principles would need to be learned ; it simply means the learning of a few new terms, 
and a slightly more varied application of familiar principles. St a 

(6) If the proposed work for the High Schools be thoroughly well done, they will 
have enough to do without attempting to educate candidates for First “A” and “B” 
Certificates. This could be done in the Universities with better results in every par- 
ticular. 

(7) The Intermediate Examinations established as a school examination, on the results: 
of which certain public funds were to be distributed, ought to be distinct from the ex- 
amination of teachers: J think— 

(a) That the present standard of the Intermediate ought to be retained, with some 
options in favour of science and literature instead of mathematics. 

(6) That some “value” may be given to this examination by making the possession 
of the Intermediate Certificate a necessary condition to entering the teaching profession... 

(c) Besides passing the Intermediate Examination, candidates for the lowest grade 
of certificate (Third Class) should be examined on additional and more difficult papers in 
the same “ groups.” | , 

(d) The examination for Second Class (Permanent and Provincial) Certificates ought 
to be entirely distinct from the others—a test of better scholarship and greater maturity 
of mind ; and no one should be permitted to stand for the Second Class Examination who 
has not obtained a Third Class Certificate at least one year previously. All these exami- 
nations could be held in the same week, and conducted by the same presiding Examiners.. 


5:—As to the Public Schools. 


(1) Greater attention should be paid to writing and reading. 

. (2) Drawing, which is named in the programme of studies, ought to be taught. 
The course for each of the classes might be given more in detail. 

3) The meaning of some additional terms in arithmetic (interest, percentage, etc. } 
should be taught in the Fourth Class, and a somewhat greater variety of questions given, 
so as to include easy problems in interest and percentage. 

(4) The elements of science should be taught in oral lessons by the teacher. With 
proper methods of teaching there can be found time for this, as well as for industrial 
drawing ; these will render other studies easier, and actually brighten the school-life of 
the child. 

(5) Since the great work of the Inspector is to see that the best methods of teaching 
prevail in the schools, one thorough inspection a year would be better than two hurried 
ones. This would enable the Inspector to observe more accurately the teacher at work, 
and to exert a more powerful influence on both the teacher and the scholar. If one: 
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inspection each year be deemed insufficient, it might be supplemented by a judicious, 
uniform examination for promotion. 

I give with my Report some specimens of Examination Papers used at the Entrance 
Examination in some of the American schools. 

For promotion to the Worcester (Mass.) High School, pupils are examined in Music, 
History, Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography. 

In conclusion I wish to say that everywhere I met with the kindest reception from 
American Educationists ; but for valuable assistance rendered in the prosecution of my 
inquiries, I must especially mention Drs. Olden and Bradley, and Superintendent Cole, 
of Albany ; Principal Russell and Superintendent Marble, of Worcester ; Miss Hyde, 
Principal of Framingham Normal School ; Dr. Dunton and Hon. John W. Dickenson, of 
Boston, Principal Boyden, of Bridgewater Normal School ; Dr. Carleton, of Connecticut 
state Normal School; Dr. Hunter and Miss McKean, of New York City. 


Toronto, January, 1882. 


Division II. 
eo > 


THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 


Special Report by James L. Hughes, Esq., Public School Inspector. 


In accordance with your instructions, I visited St. Louis for the purpose of making 
an examination into the practical working of the Public School Kindergartens of that 
city. Through the courtesy of Miss Susan E. Blow, the founder of the St. Louis Kin- 
dergartens, and of her associate supervisors, I was enabled to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the system, and to obtain much valuable information regarding it. 

The following report contains :— 


1. A brief statement of the objects of the Kindergarten. 
2. The introduction and progress of the Kindergarten in St. Louis. 
3. Suggestions regarding its introduction into Ontario. 


I,.—OsBsEcTs oF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The objects of the Kindergarten may best be briefly stated in Froebel’s own words ; 
‘To take the over-sight of children before they are ready for school life ; to exert an 
influence over their whole being in correspondence with its nature; to strengthen their 
bodily powers ; to exercise their senses ; to employ the awakening mind ; to make them 
thoroughly acquainted with the world of nature and of man; to guide their heart and 
soul in a right direction ; and to lead them to the Origin of all life, and to union with 
Him.” 

‘We have become so accustomed to regard the function of the school as limited to 
the cultivation of the intellect alone, that it is difficult to form a just estimate of the real 
value of a system which trains and develops the entire being morally, mentally, physi- 
cally and socially. It will be quite impossible to explain in the compass of this report, 
the details of the methods employed in the Kindergarten to accomplish the work out- 
lined by Froebel. It took him thirty years to complete his system, and it requires at 
least a two years course to become a proficient Kindergartner. It may be of service to 
state at the outset, that the Kindergarten is not a school in the ordinary acceptation of 
that word. It is not a place to teach reading, writing, etc. ; but consists chiefly of prac- 
tise with (1) Gt/ts, balls of different colours, cubes, spheres, cylinders, squares, triangles, . 
etc. ; (2) Occupations, weaving paper mats, cutting and pasting paper patterns, paper 
folding, interlacing, stick work, slat work, peas work, perforating paper, worsted work, 
moulding with clay, drawing, etc. ; (3) Games; (4) Plays; and (5) Exercise Songs. By 
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means of these elements, Froebel arranged a system which reaches effectively every part 
of the nature of the child, and promotes its vigorous and healthful growth. 


Moral Training. 


If Froebel had designed to accomplish nothing more by the Kindergarten, than the 


development of the moral and religious instincts of childhood, his work would have ulti- 


mately become an essential part of all national systems of education. There is no other 
part of his system, that to the thoughtful mind, so clearly reveals the comprehensiveness 
and philosophical basis of his methods and their wonderful adaption to the nature of the 


child, and the laws of its growth. 


Every one of his remarkable stories, every one of his songs, every one of his games, 


and every one of his occupations, give incidentally a practical direction to the moral 


natures of the children. There is in the Kindergarten, no sermonizing to children who 
are not listening, no theorizing about abstractions which they cannot understand, no mere 
sentiment, but a genuine acting out of the best tendencies of human nature. The child 
is made to occupy in a way that is real to him, every_relationship to nature, the family, 


society, his countty“and his Creator. Heé practises in his games and plays those virtues 


which form the only sure foundation for the family and the State. He acts-subm sively 
to parents, lovingly towards brothers and sisters, honourably with his neighbours, kindly 
to the poorand tenderly to-the-aged:—He tearns to be grateful for benefits, to respect 
honest workers, to know that work is an advantage to the individual and the community, 
to acknowledge that labour should be justly rewarded, to destroy nothing, to waste nothing, 
to submit to constituted national and municipal authorities, to give hearty approval to 
good actions, and to look with just indignation on mean and ungenerous conduct, to re- 
strain his evil tendencies, to be unselfish, to control his tastes, even when they are pure and 
good, as he cannot get everything he wishes, and to recognize God through His works as the 
Creator and as the centre of the universe, the source of all power, of knowledge, of love 
and of blessing. It is quite impossible to realize without a close and extended examina- 
tion of a genuine Kindergarten, how a child can be placed in such a variety of circum- 
stances as to make it necessary for him to develop incidentally, without a consciousness of 
the process, all the better portions of his nature, and to practise the correct moral code for 
the home, society and the State. 

That Froebel was able, even after thirty years incessant study, to found a system 
which naturally accomplishes this, proves conclusively that he is entitled to an honoured 
place among educational reformers. 


Social Traming. 


Closely allied with moral training is the attention constantly paid to the practice of 
the courtesies of good society, and to the proper development of the emotional nature of 
the child. The home, in most cases, cannot afford the child the opportunity of associating 
with a sufficient number of children of his own age, to permit the expansion of his social 
character. The child is to be pitied, however rich his parents may be, whose only associ- 
ates are adults. It is possible-for the child to obtain society on the street, but the risk is 
too great there. Even at school the social intercourse between the pupils is necessarily 
confined chiefly to the recesses, and then in most cases is allowed to go on without the 
presence of the teacher. Froebel saw the evil effects of this, and made ample provision for 
the drawing out of the social instincts of childhood, as well as for practising the recognized 


rules of politeness at the table, in the drawing-room, on the street, wherever man meets 
his fellow man. 


Physical Culture. 


The physical benefits conferred by the Kindergarten are second in importance only 
to those resulting from its moral and religious training. The good effects of this depart- 
ment of Kindergarten work are so quickly apparent and so easily recognized, that there is 
in some places a popular delusion that the Kindergarten consists only of a series of games 
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and plays. This is a grave error, but although the games, plays and songs do not consti- 
tute the entire work of a Kindergarten, they form a most important part of it, inasmuch, 
-a8, while accomplishing many other excellent results, they also produce most desirable 
-effects on the physical system of the children. The chief of the effects are : 


1. By a large amount of marching in time with music they learn to walk properly— 
a most important accomplishment. 


2. As the plays are so judiciously arranged as to call into natural action every part 
of the muscular system, the result could only be, what it uniformly is, harmonious 
-development and consequently perfect freedom* and gracefulness of action. There is no 
probability that a child in the Kindergarten will grow up with good arms and legs, and 
weak loins and contracted chest. 


3. The dramatic gesture practised as a visible interpretation of the thought and 
sentiment of the songs while they are being sung, leads to a surprising degree of expres- 
‘Siveness and appropriateness in the movement of the hands, the head, the eyes and, indeed, 
of the entire body while speaking. This is of much greater importance than at first sight 
it may seem to be. The skilled elocutionist may thrill his hearers by his tone alone. 
Vast audiences are frequently moved to tears by the touching gestures of a deaf inute in 
reciting the Lord’s prayer. Most people are more deeply affected in a Kindergarten, by the 
gestures than by the singing. Dramatic interpretation is to many more touching than 
vocal interpretation. Either voice or action alone possesses wonderous power of expres- 
sion, but it is only when they are appropriately united, that thought is presented in all its 
clearness, and feeling communicated with resistless power. It is nolight matter then for 
girls and boys to have their bodies trained to act in harmony with their vocal organs in 
expressing their thoughts and sentiments. 


4. The general health of the children is improved, and the vigorous growth of their 
system promoted. One of the chief defects of the Public School system is that both 
positively and negatively it interferes with the proper natural growth of the child’s body. 
If adequate attention were paid to the development of the body in school, there would 
be no complaints about over-study. Body and brain should grow together, do grow 
together until the child goes to school. The Kindergarten is unquestionably the best 
means for remedying this grave defect in the school. The distinctive feature of Kinder- 
garten exercise, as well as every other part of the system, is that the benefits come incident- 
ally. The children are not conscious that they are performing calisthenic exercises for 
the benefit of their health, they are playing for pleasure. Exercise taken merely to 
improve the health does not bring such advantages as exercise taken for amusement or in 
working under healthful circumstances, so in the Kindergarten there are no calisthenics 
as mere exercises, but the children have to perform the best exercises of the Grecian. 
Swedish and German systems of calisthenics in playing their games, and while singing 
their songs. While taking his exercise the boy is not a boy moving his arms and legs to 
develop his muscles, but a hopping bird, a jumping frog, a flying butterfly, a carpenter or 
other tradesman at work, a farmer sowing grain, mowing or threshing with a flail, a 
windmill in motion, a ticking clock, etc., etc., always practising the best exercise, but 
never being drilled. Even the extension motions and balance steps of the British army, 
are practised in their essential parts in the Kindergarten, not in the formal way in which 
they are presented to the shuffling recruits whom they transform as if by magic into erect 
and graceful men, but as necessary motions in performing certain plays. 


Industrial Trang. 


There is another kind of physical training in addition to that which develops the 
physique. It is not alone important that a man should be strong, active and graceful. 
His hand, the parts of his physical system which he chiefly uses in earning his livelihood, 
should be trained while he is very young, before his muscles have become fixed and his 
fingers stiff There is scarcely any limit to the development of finger flexibility and 
manual dexterity, if it is begun in time, and continued systematically. It is a common 
saying that ‘a boy’s fingers are all thumbs.” There is no reason why this should be the 
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case. A girl’s fingers are expert in proportion to the amount of appropriate exercise they 
get. The boy does not usually play on the piano, or do the various kind of needlework 
done by his sister, consequently his fingers become thumbs through lack of practice. 
Boys have thus been allowed to grow up and enter on the work of life without having 
any attention paid to the development of hand skill except that received by the right 
hand while engaged in writing and drawing. This necessarily prevents their ever reach- 
ing their highest possibilities in skilled labour of any kind whatever. The individual 
and national loss thus sustained is too vast to be estimated. The early recognition of 
this lack in Germany, Switzerland, and France, led to the establishment in these countries 
of technical schools for the special training of the hand in connection with various indus- 
trial pursuits. The result of this was, that in a few years England found her manufacturing 
supremacy passing away, and was compelled to follow the example of her continental 
rivals. Thoughtful men have for years been studying this problem and endeavouring to 
find a remedy for this acknowledged defect in our Public Schools. This study has led to: 
the proposal to have work-shop schools founded as a part of the Public School system.. 
There has as yet, however, been no satisfactory plan proposed for the accomplishment of 
this object. | 

Froebel made ample provision for the training of the hand in his system. One of 
the specific objects of his “finger songs,” and of every one of his Gifts and Occupations,. 
is the development of finger power and skill. . 


Mental Training. 


Those who can only gauge a child’s mental growth by his advancement in reading; 
will have difficulty in appreciating the mental advantages which the child enjoys in a 
Kindergarten. Thoughtful people are rapidly learning, however, that reading, as a school 
study, has little to do with inducing mental growth. That is the reason why reading is. 
not taught in the Kindergarten. 

There are some who scrutinize the system to find its mental results as though they 
expected them all to be immediately apparent, and then because they cannot find mind nug- 
gets in the only form in which they can appreciate them, they say they do not exist, and 
that the Kindergarten does not promote mental development. They forget that real growth 
in nature is slow, and that preliminary processes of growth may go on for long periods 
without producing marked visible results. If the mental training of the Kindergarten 
produced only immediate results, and if its benefits were discernible to every observer, it 
would not contain sufficient truth to make it live. 

The object of the Kindergarten is to expand the mind rather than make it a storehouse 
of facts. It aims to set the mind in action in the exercise of every function of which it 
is capable. The school only trains the mind to remember and reason, often only to 
remember. The Kindergarten calls into action all the powers of the mind, and teaches. 
the child to observe critically, to note results, to compare, to conclude for itself. It 
develops the imagination and gradually exercises the will, not accidentally but incident- 
ally, as an essential part of Froebel’s comprehensive scheme. Memory is developed by 
exercise, not by word repetition. The child learns and remembers what a cube is, in the 
same way that it learned and remembers what a spoon is, by wsing tt. 

But, while the primary object of the mental training of the Kindergarten is not to 
give information, the child really acquires a vast deal of useful knowledge, especially such 
as will be of value to him in prosecuting the studies of Arithmetic, Mensuration, Geo- 
metry, and Architectural and Industrial Drawing. Nor does he need to wait until he 
begins the systematic study of these subjects before making a practical use of the know- 
ledge he gains. Two of the fundamental laws of acquiring knowledge by Froebel’s 
system are: 1, Children learn by doing ; 2, Knowledge should be applied as soon as it is 
gained. So the extensive knowledge of form which the child receives by using the Gifts 
is applied at once in the various occupations, and through them extended to an examina- 
tion of allthe objects of nature and art with which he daily comes in contact. The 
child also receives a practical insight into the relationship of parts to wholes, and is 
taught the harmony of form and colour that must be found in corresponding parts of 
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‘symmetrical patterns and objects. This leads directly to the display of originality in 
‘designing by the individual children, which cannot fail to produce great and lasting benefits 
both mentally and morally. It isa grand step in the growth of the human mind, when 
it is convinced practically that it possesses original power and need not be a mere 
imitator. 


General Advantages. 


In addition to what has been said it will be sufficient to call attention to the important 
fact that, in his Gifts and Occupations, Froebel has so fully covered the circle of human 
activities, that every child has an opportunity afforded him in the Kindergarten to show 
what his special tendency or talent is. The Importance of this will be seen at once, when 
it is remembered that most boys leave school without having discovered or shown special 
fitness or inclination for any particular pursuit, and that too often the selection of a 
sphere of labour is left to chance or decided by circumstances quite outside of the indivi- 
dual who is to fill it. 

The general plan of the Kindergarten may be indicated in a single sentence : Recog- 
nizing the fact that children grow more rapidly, morally, mentally, and physically, during 
the first four years of their lives than they ever do afterwards, Froebel tried to found a 
system which, while it sustained the interested attention of children, would continue in a 
systematic manner, but without formalism, the same methods of learning and development 
to which they were accustomed at home. Those who best understand him, think he 
succeeded in accomplishing his object. 


IJ.—Inrropvuction nto St, Louris. 


In 1873, Miss Susan E. Blow, the accomplished daughter of the late Senator Blow, 
a lady of leisure and means, who had spent two years in training with Mrs. Krans-Boelte 
of New York, offered to undertake gratuitously ‘“ the instruction of one teacher appointed 
by the Board, and to supervise and manage a Kindergarten, provided the Board would 
furnish the rooms and a salaried teacher.” After considering her generous offer the 
committee on Teachers recommended “that one of the school rooms be set apart for one 
year for the purpose of ascertaining, by a faithful experiment, what valuable features the 
Kindergarten may have that can be utilized in our Primary Schools.” The results of 
that “faithful experiment ” have been greater than even the strongest advocate of the 
Kindergartenvexpected. The one Kindergarten has, by a gradual and natural process of 
growth, extended its influence and diffused its light until at the present time there are 
no less than 237 ladies engaged in the Public Kindergartens of St. Louis. This result is 
undoubtedly mainly due to the merits of the system itself, but is largely attributable to 
the zeal and intelligence of Miss Blow, who is still the “ guide, philosopher and friend ” 
of every lady engaged in Kindergarten work in St. Louis. 


ITI.—SuGcGestions REGARDING THE INTRODUCTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN INTO ONTARIO. 


I most strongly recommend the introduction of the Kindergarten in connection with 
the Model Schools in Toronto and Ottawa, for the following reasons :— 7 


1. Because the Kindergarten is the most philosophical system of child education, 
and should, therefore, be the foundation of all public education. 


2. Because the physical and musical portions of the Kindergarten could, to a large 
extent, be introduced into the Primary Schools of Ontario, if the teachers in training had 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted, practically, with them during their Normal 


School course. This alone would justify the introduction of the Kindergarten into the 
Model Schools. | 


3. Because those children who attend Kindergartens would be relieved from hard 
and unattractive study during those years, when the brain is growing in size most rapidly, 
and during which it is most susceptible to permanent injury. 


4. Because it could not fail to be of immense advantage to the students in training 
at the Normal Schools. They could not, it is true, become Kindergartners during their 
short course, but they could become ‘cquainted theoretically with the pedagogical princi- 
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ples on which the Kindergarten is based, and practically with the methods best adapted 
to interest childhood. The charge is often made that the graduates of our Normal Schools 
are lacking in earnestness, enthusiasm, and a due appreciation of the nobility of their work 
as teachers. ‘There is no other means of remedying this defect so effectively as by intro- 
ducing the Kindergarten. Its principles and its spirit will continue from year to year to- 
be sources of light and inspiration of growing power in the minds and hearts of those 
teachers who are brought into living contact with them. 

It is not indirectly alone, however, that the benefits ef the Kindergarten will be 
shewn. Its methods should be practised in all departments of Public Schools. The: 
materials of the Kindergarten belong to the little ones, the principles apply to the teach- 
ing of nearly all studies, and to all grades of pupils. Ido not think it an exaggerated 
statement to say, that to many teachers even a short course ina Kindergarten would prove 
of more lasting benefit in enlarging their mental vision, in increasing their knowledge of 

‘the child, the laws of its development, and in deepening their devotion to the work of 
teaching, than all the rest of their Normal School training. ~ ; 

I am confident that a Kindergarten, either in the Toronto or Ottawa Normal School, 
would be fully self-sustaining if the children attending it paid the same fees paid by the- 
other Model School pupils. The materials used by the children cost less than two dollars. 
per annum for each pupil. A single trained Kindergartner, with the assistance of the 
Normal School students, and volunteer assistants who would give their services gratuit- 
ously in return for the training received, could take charge of fifty or even a hundred 
children. Many of the St. Louis Kindergartners have as many as one hundred pupils in 
charge of one director and six or seven assistants. 

Fixing the number at fifty as a basis of computation, the income at present rates in 
the Model School, would be over nine hundred dollars per annum, after paying for the: 
materials used by the children in their occupations. 

I would also urge that as a preliminary step Miss Susan E. Blow, and Mrs. Clara B.. 
Hubbard be invited to visit Toronto. They might be invited by the Education Depart- 
ment alone, or by the department in connection with Toronto Public School Board. The- 
primary objects of their visit would be to give the teachers in the Model School, and the- 
Public Schools, and the students of the Normal School, a general idea of the objects and 
principles of the Kindergarten, and a specific training in the physical and musical depart- 
ments of the Kindergarten work. A public interest would also be created in the Kinder- 
garten itself in this way more thoroughly than it could be in any other way. 

Miss Blow could explain, in a few addresses, the principles and methods of the 
Kindergarten as probably no other English speaking woman could. Her voluntary study 
and labour in its cause extend over a period of about thirteen years. In addition to her 
two years of training spent with Mrs. Krans-Boelte in New York, she spent some time 
in Germany with the Baroness Marenholtz Bulow, the ablest of all Froebel’s associates. 
or successors. 

Mrs, Hubbard trains all the St. Louis Kindergartens in the department of physical 
exercise. She is the author of the best collection of Kindergarten songs yet published in 
English, and is gifted with rare intuitions regarding gesture and calisthenics. She could,. 
in a couple of -weeks, present the physical and musical sides of the Kindergarten to the- 
students and teachers of Toronto in such a way as to inaugurate a new era in school 
progress in Ontario. I would strongly recommend that, in case Mrs. Hubbard is invited 
to visit Toronto, the opportunity be afforded to the teachers in County Model Schools, and 
in cities and towns throughout the Province, to come to Toronto to share in the benefits. 
of her teaching. ; 

If one teacher was sent from each city or town, she could, on her return, communi-. 
cate to her fellow-teachers what she had learned. Doubtless many School Boards would 
be willing to allow the lady of highest special aptitude the privilege of visiting Toronto. 
for such a purpose. ’ 

I have, during my visit to St. Louis, familiarized myself with certain details relating: 
to furniture, materials, hours of attendance, etc., which I will be glad to lay before yous 
in case you decide to adopt any of the recommendations contained in this report. 


Toronto, May Ist, 1882. 
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POAT Ra “Gy 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


This subject is properly included with the other educational subjects contained in 
Parts I., II. and III. of this Report, inasmuch as any system of education truly national 
should comprise within the sphere of its operations technical education, as essential to its 
general progress in intelligence and consequent material strength, and it is universally 
admitted that this will result in a similar ratio to that derived from the elementary, 
secondary and superior branches. 

In this Province, after more than forty years of effort, the difficulties attending 
educational progress have been successfully overcome, and we now possess a complete and 
symmetrical system absolutely free to all for elementary instruction, and practically so 
for the higher and university subjects. There is, however, much yet to be done in order 
to supply reasonable opportunities for gaining technical instruction in the physical and 
other sciences having an important bearing upon the development of the mineral, 
mechanical and industrial interests of the Province. 

Remarkable strides have been taken in the last twenty-five years in the whole 
domain of science and art, and these have been followed by large increases in the national 
prosperity of every country which has seriously and thoroughly undertaken to supply the 
great deficiencies which formerly prevailed. ; 

While the Legislature of this Province, from its first establishment in 17 92, has been 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of Common and Grammar Schools, together 
with a Provincial University, and has made provision for their support as the circum- 
stances of the Province required, it has not been unmindful of the ‘‘importance to 
_ its welfare that mechanics should be encouraged in the useful arts,” as declared in 
the Act of 1835, in which a grant of £200 was made to the Toronto Mechanics’ Institute, 
and also one of £100 to that at Kingston, “for purchasing instruments suitable and 
proper for illustrating the principles of Natural Philosophy, Geography, Astronomy and 
Mathematics.” This is the first record of Legislative assistance, and several special 
Acts to incorporate Mechanics’ Institutes were subsequently passed, until the Board of 
Arts and Manufactures was incorporated in 1857 by the Act 20 Vic., chap. 32, whose 
object, as declared therein, was to “‘ promote the development of mechanical talent among 
the people of this Province by disseminating instruction in mechanics and kindred sciences, 
and by affording increased facilities for the study of models and apparatus,” and in that 
year fifty-eight Mechanics’ Institutes received grants from the public revenue. This 
policy has been continued ever since, and the Acts relating thereto are contained in the 
Revised Statutes, chap. 35, “for the encouragement of Agriculture, Horticulture, Arts 
and Manufactures,” and by chap. 168 for the incorporation of Mechanics’ Institutes and 
Library Associations. By the Act subsequently passed, 43 Vic., chap. 5, the Education 
Department was empowered, subject to the approval of your Honour in Council, to make 
regulations for instruction in physical and practical science to be given in evening classes, 
in the Mechanics’ Institutes, and for the apportionment of the Legislative grant upon the 
conditions contained in section 77 of the Revised Statute, chap. 35. The following 
instructions for giving effect to the provisions of this Act have been drawn up by me for 
the guidance of Mechanics’ Institutes :— 


Instructions Respecting Mrcuanics’ Institut Es. 


Owing to the different local circumstances in which the Institutes are found to be 
placed, it is not considered desirable to adopt regulations which might interfere with'guch 
freedom of management as each association has hitherto exercised. Instead, therefore, of 
the regulations proposed in my last report, I have thought it preferable to submit the 
following instructions for the guidance of Institutes, in order that each may comply with 
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the provisions of the Statutes according to which the annual Legislative grant is autho- 
rized to be distributed amongst them ; as well ag the necessary forms which this Depart- 
ment will supply in sets of three each, for each Institute to fill up as soon as may be after 
the first of May in each year, one set being sent to this Department, another to “The 
Secretary, Mechanics’ Institute Association, Toronto,” and the third kept in the Institute 
itself. 


1. Any new Mechanics’ Institute does not share in the Legislative grant until the 
year following the year of its formation, of which notice should be given to the Minister 
before the first day of December in the year of its formation. 


2. The business year of each Institute ends on the first day of May in each year, and 
thereafter, say by the fifteenth day of June then next, each Institute should prepare and 
forward to the Minister its report in duplicate, in accordance with Form A, prepared by 
the Department. 


3. Such report of each Mechanics’ Institute, when received, will, without delay, be 
sent by the Department to the Public School Inspector for his inspection of the Institute 
and audit of the accounts thereof, as directed by the Statute, and, if found correct, will 
form the basis for the amount of grant payable to such Institute. 


4, The provisions of the Statute require each Mechanics’ Institute, before receiving 
its grant, to show that it has raised and expended, or appropriated from local sources in 
respect of such year, a sum equal to one-half of the amount payable from the grant in 
respect of any of such objects, viz.: (1) Reading Room, (2) Library of Books, and (3) 
Evening Classes. The grant for all objects is $400, out of which $100 may be applied for 
Reading Room purposes. The five per cent. payable to the Mechanics’ Institutes Associa- 
tion has ceased, and it now receives an annual grant instead, under the Act of last session. 
No allowances can be made for salaries or other personal expenses of management. 
Besides the sum of $100 for Reading Room purposes, any Institute may expend any 
residue of the total grant payable for Library and Evening Classes, or either of them, in 
such proportions as it may think proper. 


5. Each Mechanics’ Institute should, before the first day of November in each year, 
in its application for a grant in aid, submit a statement of its position on the first of May 
preceding, according to Form B, to be sent to this Department. Such statement is to be 
verified by the declaration of the Secretary or Treasurer, on Form B. 


6. The Statute permits Institutes to conduct classes in the following elementary 
subjects, viz. : Writing (including Shorthand and Telegraphy) and Book-keeping, English 
Grammar, Arithmetic and Mensuration, and to afford technical instruction in such subjects 
as— 

(1) Drawing: Machines, Designs, Objects, Freehand, Architectural, and Geo- 
metrical. 

(2) Natural Philosophy: Elements of, including Applied Mechanics, Pneumatics, 
and Hydrostatics. 

(3) Chemistry : as applied to Manufactures, and also to Agriculture. 


7, It is recommended that the term for instruction in the foregoing subjects should 
‘be for at least nine continuous weeks, in classes held at least on three evenings of each 
week, and for an hour at least in each subject, such term being established in the autumn 
or winter, or one in each season. 


8. Each Institute may, out of moneys available for Evening Classes, pay such 
expenses, over and above the receipts, as may be incurred for lectures of a popular nature 
on scientific subjects. 


9, In order to encourage evening classes for technica] instruction, and increase their 
usefulness, I would recommend that each Institute which appropriates $100 from the 
Legislative grant and $50 from the local sources (exclusive of pupils’ fees), and conducts 
evening classes in the technical subjects above mentioned, shall be entitled to receive from 
the Legislative grant such additional sums as may be necessary to make the total amount 
payable in respect of such evening classes in technical subjects, inclusive of the sums so 
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applied from the grant and local sources, according to the following scale, namely :—For 
classes of persons over 14 years of age from 5 to 10, $4 each person ; for each additional 
from 10 to 20, $2; and for each additional over 20 to 40, $1. Before any such addi- 
tional payment can be recommended by me, the Public School Inspector is required to 


report that each such class hag been satisfactorily conducted, and otherwise according to 
the particulars in Form D. 


10. The existing Regulations authorize a sum not exceeding twenty per cent. of the 
grant for Library purposes to be applied for the purchase of works of fiction, but such 
works are to be such as appear in the catalogue of the Education Department, or as may 
be approved by the Minister of Education from time to time, as submitted by any Insti- 
tute for this purpose. As far as possible, a Separate room for the library should exist, 
in order to afford regular access to members, 


11. Any director or office holder in any Institute is not permitted to sell or traffic in 
any books for the supply of the Library. 


12. Instructions to Public Schoo] Inspectors :— 


(1) The Public School Inspector shall, after he has received from the Education 
Department copies of the reports furnished to it by the Mechanics’ Institutes in his 
inspectoral division, visit each of them with all convenient speed thereafter, and submit 
the return of his inspection to the Department, which return shall include the several 
particulars, and be according to Form C. 

(2) He shall, at the same time, fully audit the financial affairs of each Institute, and 
in this shall carefully examine all books, vouchers, and invoices relating thereto, and 
ascertain what (if any) trade discounts have been allowed, and also that the entries in 
the ledger or other books of account agree with the accounts and vouchers. If the 
vouchers and account-books do not agree, or trade discounts have not been allowed, he 
should, in all such cases, call the attention of the Department to the same. 

(3) He shall see that the invoices (if any) paid after the first of May are properly 
entered in the Treasurer’s book, and charged up to the year ending on such first of May. 

(4) The Public School Inspector will receive remuneration for services actually per- 
formed according to the following table :— 


(i.) For the annual inspection and report of each Institute, as follows :— 


Institute with Reading Room, Library, and Evening Classes.... $10 00 
$s any two /OF above Us. pul maior, seat” La 8 00 
any one Br Ay! eats en eR: SON a eC BIO Wie Bs be 6 00 


6¢ 


(ii.) In any case where the Inspector is able, in his inspection of the Public School in 
the same locality, to visit Evening Classes, and to examine the same during their session 
in any of the above subjects of instruction, an additional fee of one dollar for each class / 
in elementary subjects, and of two dollars for any class in technical subjects, will be 
allowed for each class so examined and reported upon by him. 

(iii.) The report of the Inspector of Evening Classes, as in Form D, is to be sent to 
the Department as soon as possible after his inspection. 


1. Association oF Mecuanics’ Insrrrutss. 


The Association of Mechanics’ Institutes is constituted a body corporate, the different 
Institutes being associates, and represented at its annual meetings by their President and 
Secretary, or other two members. F 

During the last session of the Ontario Legislature, the following amendments relating 
to this Association were passed :— 


Section seventy-four of the Act was amended by adding the following sub-sections :— 


(2) The Association may act in conjunction with any other Association or Asgocia- 
tions, whose objects are the promotion of the interests of Arts and Manufactures, and 
generally may exercise such powers as are necessary to advance the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of the Province. 
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(3) The Association shall have power to employ competent persons to deliver lectures 
on subjects connected with the Mechanical Arts and Sciences, or with Manufactures, and 
to use its funds for that purpose ; and any Associate Institute is also authorized to coa- 
tribute from its own funds for the like object. 

4) The Association shall keep a record of its transactions, and may from time to 
time publish or procure, in such manner and form as to secure the widest circulation 
among the members of the Associate Mechanics’ Institutes, such works, reports, essays, 
lectures and other papers on subjects connected with the Mechanical Arts and Sciences, 
or with Manufactures, as the said Association may consider suitable. 

5) The Association shall be entitled to receive from unappropriated moneys in the 
hands of the Treasurer of the Province, a sum of not less than twelve hundred dollars in 
any one year. 45 V.c. 4,8. 13. 

Section seventy-five of the Act was repealed, and the following substituted in lieu 
thereof :— 

75. The Association shall hold a meeting annually at any time during the month of 
September, and at such place as the Association or its Executive Committee shall from 
time to time determine upon, in each and every year ; and a report of the proceedings of 
the Association shall be made to the Minister of Education within thirty days after the 
holding of such annual meeting. 45 V.c. 4,8. 14. | 

Section seventy-six was also amended. The alterations are placed in italics. 

76. Each Associate Institute may be represented at the annual meeting by its Presi- 
dent and Secretary, or by any two members that such Institute may appoint in place of 
‘+3 President and Secretary ; but each Institute recewing Legislatwe ard, as provided for 
in the next following section, shall send at least one delegate to represent at at the nest 
annual meeting of the Association. 45 V.c. 4, 8. 15. 

The fourteenth annual meeting was held at the city of Toronto, on the 12th day of 
September, 1882, 39 Institutes being represented, and a copy of the report presented 
thereat, has, in pursuance of the Statutes, been sent to this Department. It refers to the 
following subjects :— 

(1) As to presentation of books, that the Executive Committee purchased, for pre- 
sentation to the Associate Institutes, for the past year—l2 sets of Ure’s Dictionary of 
Arts and Manufactures, 4 vols. ; 65 sets of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics, 
2, vols.; and 13 copies of Johnston’s Handy Royal Atlas. 

These have all been presented, except 5 sets of Ure’s Dictionaries, 4 sets of Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, and 5 copies of the Atlas. 

(2) As to Associate Institutes, 70 of the 78 who received the Legislative grant paid 
to the Association their five per cént. 

The number associated is stated as follows :— 


Tnstitutes associated in 1880-1... 0... 1s ee cee ee ee teenies 76 
Failed tovassociate 1m) LBB U 2s cas oe ce ste a Beles peu,» suntan a 15 
Remaining 00 pats cite ale ates tetrous letecrie aaa: 61 
New Institutes associated in 1881-2...........- sees ee eee eee 7 
Old Institutes renewed in 1881-2...... 2... ee eee eee eee ee eee 9 
UFrador feet OF Bb eine cs Daas thee eich. eae de a be doen le erebeiy cas oat te FER os 2~ 
Dota cc ihn eee cack hc, Benita c asi catahe pips anens kee ate ora 79 


A statistical table is submitted of the Government grants for 1881-2 ; of revenue ; 
number of members ; expenditure for books, periodicals, classes ; books issued during the 
year, and stock and assets, compiled from the schedules furnished by the Education 
Department to the different Institutes. | 

3) As to Evening Classes, the report shows that 12 Institutes received a sum total of 
$400 for prizes for conducting classes in the following subjects :—In English Grammar and 
Composition, 4 ; Arithmetic and Geometry, 7; Penmanship and Book-keeping, 8 ; Prac- 


%* The Hamilton and Brockville Institutes have become defunct during the year. 
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tical Mechanics, 2 ; Chemistry, 1 ; Mineralogy, 1 ; Geometrical and Decorative Drawing, 
6; Free-hand Drawing, 4; the average attendance being 420, and the total of teaching 
meetings 493. The Association paid $400 for prizes. The Association does not intend 
making payments in future for prizes in Evening Classes. 

The Treasurer’s Statement shows that the receipts, including balance from previous 
year, amounted to $2,593.62, the expenditure $2,055.52, and the surplus from subscrip- 
tions of the Associate Institutes to be $538.10, which is now on deposit in the Bank of 
Toronto. 


2. MercHAnics’ Instirurss. 


A copy of the instructions respecting Mechanics’ Institutes has been sent to each In. 
stitute. Their object is to secure substantial compliance with the provisions of the Pro- 
vincial grant and, therefore, to adjust the relative amounts applicable to each subject 
aided from the grant of $400, so that it may be fairly encouraged and not prejudiced by 
an undue amount appropriated for any one of such objects, and also to gradually develop 
evening classes in studies not within the Public School course, and especially in elemen- 
tary instruction for industrial purposes. 

Having regard to the evening classes as proposed in the Regulations, it will be seen 
that their benefits may be taken advantage of by all young persons engaged during the 
day, and by those intending to be mechanics or agriculturists. 


The following forms will be sent to each Institute before the first of May :— 


(a) Mechanics’ Institute Report. 

(6) Application for Legislative Grant. 

(c) Report of attendance at evening classes— Elementary Instruction: and 
(dz) Report of attendance at evening classes—Technical Instruction. 


Returns to this Department. 


The following statements have been prepared in respect of the operations of the year 
ending 1st May, 1882, and in the Appendix are set forth particulars of the condition of 
each Institute. 


Statement No. 1. 


The following sums have been expended by Mechanics’ Institutes during the year ; — 


No. of 
Institutes. EXPENDITURE. 
69 Reading Rooms (exclusive of rent and attendance).... $4,714 35 
87 Purchase of books (including TICUIOR rg Pee cain ast Wie da 20,899 07 
x expended since Ist May, 1882, but 

belonging ‘toi-that years YoY ee ee ek 1,401 74 

BY 4 Bor (ivenaie MO baantas a tia iyo alten, Wh Oil 4 4,219 87 

6 Scientifiowectamre® Wray siisicacitdob ells wtevselttbysies legen oe' hs 494 18 

47 General Lectures and Entertainments............_. 2,562 87 


Total receipts from all sources for 96 Institutes, $68,876.52. The total receipts 
reported last year was only $48,321.14. 


Statement No. 2. 


Amount of Grant paid to each Institute, 


Ailsa Craig. .dc tiie aes. ht eae $150 00 | Barrie eho Geenineods hilt ae Matin? . $400 00 
VAAN Ta ass ner i act EA LOOV 008 | EBursgalaty ys whapat ois 00 ile ee ee OO! 0G 
VET oLr, OE EEE: RET Le Wee) OVO WOO s A Biv thee, Wa wid elo. ay: usa. 60 00 
Lesaetat hts a Cem yy aap A Cee NIC a 200 O00 Birichbnny tea viate 4) ca iy 120 00 
eroticy og 18 aioe ae noite OOO On Olin tummy i tase. een bends 400 00 


Belleville heyy awe 400 00— Collingwodde 5 ttle 150 00 
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Chirbont Lee een aes $400) OOWsPawkta cea lla oe Beebe ehetate $200 00 
Duomdas is Me AL Oe Ma ies es bee ADO TMOOUKMPSterboro’ Goan Paes Sei iat ea 400 00 
Dunnvillesewt. GEAGOOATALH Sas LOOLOO MN: Petrolia (iinMorerOen a. Phe aen eurey 400 00 
arama ee hens aia Te ABO O00 Pomt Hdward tre eee et 400 00 
Hlora in UOT SET EL et 2OOM00 SG NROrh Hope fof nen ee Cer neta: 400 00 
Hariobvilles Haat tie, GO Ree Plas 80.00. de Prescott ye kwh ery Gates ree a erareds 200 00 
Penelone Hallsit, Rae Mell Ne BOOH00 WH VPresten Wi eay eaten. sere ets ae ate 400 00 
POKES latin Gree Macro setae Sees 380/00 dentro wil foes ten erienn hier seein une 200 00 
Garden Island warcth. se hw 400800 sydRachmond Vall oe ine on: 50 00 
Grimsby Monee: lee: is ieriaye ke eles 212 “00! Rid P6tOWD en ale cs cet ete ocean eine 400 00 
alt. ice meee wpa ick siete nase abe nae 400: AO0 i) (Baan Tasker ewe ang tes Geren te 400 00 
Georgetown phi sige: bald debian es 300 600..\Seaforths aiivon 2h. GE. dGiee aaee . 400 00 
Goderich. cate Giciombarensye ake etne 4.00 (00m) Simcoe itis’. sd sieeets teeta ni Pee 400 00 
Cirelpn eos eie te cid per wr ectien ADO VOOt 4 Ste Cauhenines (i iaetc Selene rte at 400 00 
Pacis bon 11 joes oss seeds anaintwe i ptees eee te 100400, St. \George:?. G. ac Geri tare pis. 200 00 
Flespeler iif wisi ee pautecnseapie ete 300200 ili Se) homes ye Jas Lock Oe halite, 40000 
Tngersoll acy Suiits tsheierebelely eye 400.003) Simithis:Palls lai techeath cite wise tye 400 00 
Kincardine was sada al emars mie be 400500) WaStoutt valle cit ee ee tel. fiche 230 00 
Kim estan. Fy bcs ps ie esetuael mete A00,0034 wStratiord,, pysissh dich ceietee rent eft t, 400 00 
Bessa Forse ua SOMEONE Seame MSIL IST L f 400.00; Strathroy 5 ssh. 26 a0 wie, 00 100s 
Dindasy eigen seiudeats ny eye ae 400.00.) Streetsville 0104 pee alee chet 200 00 
UES et iN) RO gage MEMO THB MEAL RAD ie PaO AUER BOT oe nOrOl these paisa meus leaker 400 00 
WM CaTOrc alent Meter Uru ehepipta ye ies c's (0G 00) Tilson burg wesicge tet rte ee 400 00 
INDICES Micha yeh tithes wagon agers ede esas 200 VOOM POrOntO ur leita sie ae eres . 400 00 
Bi Biro) chm ge ULE RALE RO aN teak ina aa 200700 BUG xbridge eo. curler aie elere 400 00 
Napanee: atime. stemraen aad BOO HOO eV ALEOIIeL is Oe nsgeie ts eels \shege eke alone 200 00 
INIA CATA erie itis tebe ce in aoc 172 S00 SE AVAEEONG ole nko coe ae oer eaten ee 300 00 
Nap wara: Halls crcieet. ciate etee LOOVOO VO Waterloo eth. ooo AN one ereuate stele 300 00 
IN GPAVIGHY sole clede re cnc ke igic tain tat 10000) Welland) none yee eee 150 00 
NOUN OOU Sree Cee ee ae cals etatecoee TOOOO NY WHArtON oa ay <n ce esse uaiteeteceentie 150 00 
TAN ZOVINIO” Wire ts ot wil cca ne ss ZOO’ OO Woodbridge oo ial sic nies = nar a 150 00 
OTA acs Meee ieee sel aieteredes osaei 400500) 4 Woodstock). ciceir Poet eet cherie 400 00 
(Were OOUNL teas. ie icant: aatiens 400 00 —_—— 
Paris sce aa hue ee ens aie ante ee cle wea 400 00 Total amount granted to 79 
ParkGlale tener ets e. cis deh oto asked 200 00 Tigtitutes sc... -. . $23,084 00 
Statement No. 8. 
New Institutes. 
Reports have been received from the following new Institutes :— 
Embro. New Hamburg. 
Glencoe. Perth. 
Hanover. 
Statement No. 4. 
Classification of Institutes Reporting. 
1. Number with Reading Room, Library, and Evening Classes...... 3 a 
2. if Reading Room and Library............--+++55: 33 
3. 5 Library and Evening Classes...... 2... 20.200 005- 6 
4 a Library: com y i eet tiie Ml eo loption ai ahaieitist ot Apne ons 26 
DOLL «5.54 4 a eerie « aM MMP a Pen gr gts. en 96. 
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Statement No. 5. 


Institutes Not Reporting. 


Alliston. Oshawa. 
Arkona. Paisley. 
Arthur. Penetanguishene. 
Aurora. Picton. 

Berlin. Port Colborne. 
Bolton. Port Perry. 
Bracebridge. Sarnia. 
Brampton. Schomberg. 
Brockville. Thorold. : 
Clarksburg. Thunder Bay. 
Columbus. Vittoria. 
Greenwood. Wardsville. 
Hamilton. Whitby. 
Listowel. Wingham. 
Merrickville. Watford. 
Oakville. 


Statement No. 6. 


Thirty-seven Institutes conducted Evening Classes in the following subjects :— 


No. ot No. of 
Classes. Pupils. 


WV Ete onde DoOk-keenio ms rus seek pce he aan es ot 28 852 
English Grammar, Composition and Elocution............ 15 374 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Mensuration................ 21 652 
Drawing—Free-hand, Decorative, etc........ ......... 20 509 

Natural Philosophy, including Mechanics, Pneumatics, and 
Nia A KPO ATS ey Rae NaN ae BU Ba Yay RS 3 85 
ILEUS Ss 8 A RS SE at SR PN IR NE a 5 98 
LESPTOLI Car G eV a) ya Met ad itn rl ea Fk JM AU Pe Soh 3 69 
Total number of Classes and Pupils.......... 95 2,639 


The total amount expended for Evening Classes was $4,219.87. 


3. Report or Dr. 8. P. May, SupeRINTENDENT OF THE OnTARIO SCHOOL oF ART. 


The Ontario School of Art, which was established in 1875, has, since that time, beer 
entirely supported by grants from the Legislature of Ontario, and the fees of the pupils. 
Until recently it has been conducted in the Exhibition rooms of the Ontario Society of Ar- 
tists on King Street, but the Honourable the Minister of Education, after careful consider- 
ation, has now acceded to the wishes and recommendations of the Council of the Ontario 
School of Art, and had the School removed to commodious apartments, specially fitted up 
for this purpose at the Education Department, where the students will have the privi- 
leges of the Library and Reading Room and be able to utilize, for practical Art studies, 
the valuable collection of paintings, engravings, sculpture, models, etc., in the Museum. 

This has been done with an understanding that special instruction be imparted, em- 
bracing subjects of a practical character suitable to mechanics, and as bearing on their 
employments, in which the arts of drawing and design may be accessories, and of benefit 
in their respective occupations. Also, that classes be conducted for the training of 
Teachers who may hereafter conduct drawing-classes throughout this Province. It is 
considered that this will afford honourable and useful employment to women, and that 
many will avail themselves of these advantages, and particularly those to whom self-sup- 
port may be necessary. 
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The following brief sketch of the history of this school shows that similar provisions 
for educating mechanics and training teachers, for whom there is a vast field of labour 
throughout the Province have, from time to time, had the consideration of the Society of 
Artists. 

In 1875, a deputation of members of the Ontario Society of Artists waited upon the 
Hon. Adam Crooks, Provincial Treasurer, and asked for a grant from the Government in 
aid of a building, to be used for the general purposes of the Society and as class-rooms for 
the School of Art, the Society undertaking, at the commencement, the tuition of the 
School without remuneration. In consequence of this request, a grant of $1,000 was 
placed in the estimates and voted the following session. 

The first term of the School commenced on the 30th October, 1876. 


It was decided that the management of the school be constituted as follows :— 


To consist of seven members— 


The Honourable Minister of Education. 

. The President of the Society of Artists. 

. The Vice-President of the Society of Artists. 

The Director of the School of Art. 

Member of the Society of Artists, representing Painters. 

- Member of the Society of Artists, representing Architects. 
Member of the Society of Artists, representing Engravers. 


ND OUR oo bo 


The Council now includes a representative of the Education Department in place of 
the Minister of Education. 

In January, 1878, a Report of the History of the School of Art was submitted to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, from which the following extracts are taken :— 


‘Those who do ornamental work of every kind—for instance, workers in wrought- 
iron, stone-cutters, wood carvers, and other trades—can only work well in proportion as 
they have proper training, and it can best be given by such drawings as are practised in 
our elementary classes. For those artisans, it is evident that these classes must be held 
in the evening, and the terms must be low. The manufacturing skill and capacity of the 
country would be enormously increased if every young mechanic could be induced to 
attend them. ° 

“That the school, in addition to its ordinary functions of Art teaching to regular 
pupils, shall be used as a training school for Art teachers, who may subsequently be em- 
ployed in other schools throughout the Province.” 


A system for branch schools, with Central Board of Examiners, was also submitted. 


‘‘The financial report of this year showing that Legislative grants had been received, 
amounting to $3,200, it was then resolved to pay the teachers for their services in pro- 
portion to attendance. 

“In September, 1878, Mr. J. A. Fraser was appointed to take supervision of the 
evening classes, and seven teachers were appointed.” 


In their Report to the Minister of Education, dated 17th December, 1878, they ask 
for an appropriation of $500, or $600, for casts and copies, and the loan of some of the 
casts from the Education Museum. 

They also say that applications have been received from teachers of Common Schools, 
for such instruction as would enable them to give their pupils sound preliminary teaching - 
in Drawing. or such teachers as have any such capacity as this, it would be advisable 
to add a course at the School of Art to the teaching at the Normal School, and for this 
extra certificates might be given by the Council. 

In 1879, Messrs. O’Brien and Smith were deputed to visit Boston to obtain informa- 
tion concerning Art Education. The following extracts are from their report :— 


“That all their enquiries led them to the conclusion that, although much is being 
done all over the United States in the way of practical Art Education, yet that the sys- 
tem adopted in Massachusetts is the most generally followed, and is the most perfect and 
best adapted to our requirements. 
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‘In the State of Massachusetts there are free schools exclusively for instruction in 
Mechanical and Freehand Drawing, the support of which is by law made compulsory 
upon the municipalites. The State system authorized by law and supplied by State and 
municipal funds, is primarily intended to teach Art in its application to industry. 

“It is stated that American workmen, however bright and intelligent, are not prac- 
tically skilled, and that when really skilled workmen are required, they have to be im- 
‘ported from countries where the education is of a more practical kind. 

“Tt is claimed that the best foundation for practical education is such a system of 
Drawing as has been introduced into the schools of Massachusetts. There are now in the 
city of Boston alone, 30,000 children receiving an Art education of the most practical 
kind, being taught Writing and Design, with a view to its application to industry. 

“The effect of such training upon the generation now growing up, must be enormous, 
and competition on our part, of every branch of industry, with a population so trained, 
must be hopeless, unless our people are given equal advantages.” 


The following extract is from the Report of 1880 :— 


“Tt is proposed that there shall be special teaching and exercises ®given, with the 
view to training teachers, who, in their turn, may then be fitted to impart good primary 
instruction to their pupils.” 


After the removal of the School to the Education Department, the Council decided 
to establish classes specially adapted for mechanics, teachers and Normal School students, 
and, to make these classes of more value, and better appreciated by those desirous of 
studying for practical purposes, it was decided that, in future, students should not be 
allowed to attend the advanced classes without passing an examination in elementary 
subjects. It was also considered that this system would prevent the classes being over- 
‘crowded with young persons able to pay for private tuition who might wish to attend the 
Painting Classes merely for amusement er as an accomplishment. 

Advertisements to this effect were inserted in leading newspapers, and the following 
Circular was largely distributed :— 


Ontario School of Art. 


The classes in Drawing and Painting, under the direction of the Ontario Society of Artists, will be re- 
opened on Tuesday, 10th October, 1882, in the commodious rooms, furnished for this purpose, at the Educa- 
tion Department Buildings, St. James’ Square (Church Street Entrance). 

TrRMs.—Day Classes—Elementary and Advanced Courses, $6 per term of 36 lessons. Evening Classes 
—Specially available for mechanics, teachers and Normal School students, $3 per term of 36 lessons. 


The Classes will be conducted as follows :— . 
Mornine Cirasses—Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
AFTERNOON ‘‘ —Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 2 p.m to 4 p.m. 
Eventnc ‘ —Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
Fees to be paid strictly in advance. 


Programme of Studies. 


ELEMENTARY CoursE.—Freehand Outline, Model Drawing, Geometry, Perspective. 

ADVANCED CoursE.—Freehand Shaded, Ornamental Design, Painting in Water Colours, Painting in 
Oil Colours. 

MercuanicaL Course.+-Practical Geometry (Plane and Solid), Machine Drawing, Building Con- 
struction. (Students in this class need not take the Elementary Course.) 

Students for the Advanced Course must pass the necessary examination. This applies to Day and 


Evening Classes. 

The Entrance Examination for Advanced Classes will take place on Monday, 9th Oct. 

An examination will be held at the end of each session, and students having passed satisfactorily in the 
subjects prescribed, will be entitled to receive Certificates of Proficiency, Teachers’ Certificates will also be 

ranted. 

: Students will have access to the Art Library of the Education Department, and be allowed to copy 
from the paintings, sculptures, etc., in the Educational Museum. 

For further information, apply to the Superintendent, Education Department, Toronto. 


N.B.—Classes in Water and Oil Colours are $6 each per term of 12 lessons, 


Each pupil admitted filled a printed form of application as follows :— 
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The entrance examination for advanced classes commenced under the direction of the 
Superintendent and the teachers, in the Public Hall, on the 10th October. 
Printed examination papers, Drawing-boards, etc., were supplied to each pupil. 


The following list shows the number of pupils that passed the first examination :— 


No. of Students. Subjects in which they passed. 
OD Sinmmnrrmakomerm ty cs water scc i: faa st Freehand Drawing. 
AA he ere Oba stn Miia Perspective “ 
OOM Te Sh Ns as oat sty waieisr ts Memory a 
6) Ar awe eer rr ta uk ara a Vee ahlunae Sar ate Geometrical ‘ 
Pee ro weave a ae et ee el NL OUEL ae 


As this was the first time that examinations had been held, and many students who 
had previously attended the school were unprepared for an examination, the Council 
decided to have a second examination on the 20th November. This was conducted in a 
similar manner to that of the 10th October, and the following list of successful candidates 
shows the excellent results of the labour of the teachers during this short interval :— 


No. of Students. Subjects in which they passed. 
SIA SN cor aca a ORDA Ee EO WA CeO aS Oe Freehand Drawing. 
FDA vies EA IOC RS OCR ge Perspective “ 
a Ml pheha yale ali IS ay cr ea ec eet Memory cS 
RRA NEA AEA EAAP ONS rc vetas gy ateletes rss Geometrical ‘“ 
Le ae poll ode aA UNe Aisle Sauce ine Model ss 


The following Table shows the number of Students that attended the Morning, 
Afternoon and Evening Classes, their sexes, occupations, and purpose of study: 


i —— 


No. of 
OCCUPATION. | PURPOSE OF STUDY. Students. 
Morning Classes. 
‘ Males i 

Physician .... ..cceee coceeeccscececsceceeses of Professional ... 221... . cece ere rece eeeee 1 

SAPEISES Oe Rete cctincieles create © Sisto terry wns 06s \cin.eis'n'e6i0'e CEA Siio a cra) aie nee MneG UMD BAS ol cat hia ieta' es si erete | 2 

Art Studente...se6 cseeee steric tc sere ti: ate tes Improvement ..........eese ss eee eeceees 2 
. Females. 

Students ....2.. cocscceccceccvces svcscccciecessecs Maachingres.s vases Peete cites vcltvesies 13 
Sy te A Pee Ne Te ee er Or ce it ode = 2ha Improvement..........--000 eee eh eka 8 

SECO else ok on beet. chee mie ates Rl aeGn tat «cael teh | Professional Artist. .........-+2 ee reeese iu 

BEM NS tA NPD Aas atet nar ara he laurel ore: ate | Pde bee es. ass oe oes. NRF AEG Det ap tara 1 
FT ct elwts cyleat aie cleat asieurameaerss | 28 
Afternoon Classes. 
Males. 

RRR rate ce aiulatle Biases Clete exe's a'aua sarin aaeieis Professional Artist.........-...+-eeeeee : Bf 

School Pupil ...ccrcdecsccsces ssecerernncererrss Tre tr in tte Ps ors a erase sia siace'eee cass J 

Soni) Leal t aw ca < Prete eee heck a amaaein ele Professional Artist ...........eee ec eeeees | 

No occupation........... ec eee sere rene seeeesecer Improvement ..........seeeee eer eecerere 

3 
Females. 

Students ....ccccccvecscccsccccvnsccsesererssenes Professional Artist.....-..--eee cece cere 2 
COPAY Wel. PPh apna ae aiieiac ain Piel. Spite aioin ikaacarns Meachinge. ve act si9.6s MS eee in eee eae 21 
Oy a ee eM NN NMED tine ci Sel sie a! ok tara iat sys eh Tmprovement........ cece c ces cece rece eres 20 
ar | tr ony epee net ottistere eae) aemiamient sae ec «te Pracafitniteniee cid ctascke ol aie oe's oilers ne eta pe a 1 

School Pupils: Lisa wees 2 hada ocala ses me wedges | Tmprovement... 000s cer eccenners veces dae. 5 

: Total oP e oS ow sees sions cig Matdtarsts 53 
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Number of Students that attended the Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes, their 
sexes, occupations, and purpose of study.—Continued. 


No. of 
OCCUPATION. PURPOSE OF StupDy. Students. 

: | 

Evening Classes. 

| Males 
Architectural Draughtsmen........... ... -.++..! Technical .......... bie Ses sailcke (ce ae een 2 
Boller Mia lcor pee gg a tit Rt pane, Mell see tees, SE A CREM, ety 4 Seth er a ah a 
CobinetiVakerseurre .olou), 6, aucy) sents ee! SEA UN We oa 2 ON ae alt cages a eee a 2 
Carpenters /....... SUN phe oi bigtAbnx biatare yet @ATe Ripa Re a6 oO 3114 308 Shes Bie ta we ae 6 
Desione eater Mere uaa i ils) ote Aken aah gy ML PT ee i Men te tee Se IE HA 2) ile, 1 
ENG TAV CRS Me hers ais nae ee ee ot ee SMO oan atlas Site 1a Lan Ee cep 15 
iithegraphers 02 Ai A pon OO Le eat RE ELEY ALOU EETIT A R PARC CR EOE: 6 
DasnolstooleM akers us. iyeu Ses tl i edie ete ube. lined} AAO Aas 2 See Re ee 1 
UID Ger Rama eG ee et thy on ME ae aie eget Se Ua a te eas BAG eee ai un Sema & ib 
Painters and Sign Writers .....2.....). 60007 Pe Sh ee sae hc ete i Cree nee eee 6 
HGLOPrAp hor gic we vee i et ee ec) ee ne ad PPD SFI Serta Rao PMR TAP 1 
Pattern Maker) 2, every ee ee Oe ae ete. OR Moh 1a oe SO le ene Bee ee 1 
MP insraithe es iat Cee ea do cal oh ch sis See RB ehere farts eee ett ee aR te err P4 
Hlelegraph (Operator oe Sen er ee ee ee Protessional Artist. vere ke Ce eaee ak 1 
Clerks tay copes. Uaueten wens) 20 A wihtine i onc MAES Pndefinite: 25 ee a eee eee. v4 
ROMIREL 25 ister is Stay Aa a iis Li nL oe EMI Ss Siete: ttteras dee arte AEP a erie OR urd be it 

Stenographers 5. ee hee Nhs tuts dane RN RIP be AALS OMe eB ar ity ye ES 2g 
INO DeCUPAPION WD. a we ines Uyecee ee ate aay Lee are, PMN AUinh a aio eet Pete wees SIRE ee cere nC 12 
Normal School Students 02...) s--. 0b ee Professional Education................e06 19 
PAT EISUAE SR OE Aiea tL 4 okies i eon Mtn Ne as kai i PATEISE: eee ten re Ne eee oe 1 
SChGol ENDS (ee me ile wr ah Peat hee een ee | Tadetinite 2... Cee eNw eco a ee nee 9 
Females. 

school Teachers’ ms. tu. Gnas Usb tocle Lao Limes Professional Education................... 4 
Normal School Students tio. sccecee tele de Be Aisne Tipe ere sires aaa anD re 2 
IO Occupation slate tne cee cen. ae eter ACTSIS be eonctenncasteigietisn acres 2 
ES alll W a a ea ht dele Nia Ue kt MEO Veta ie TE OACDING S.h% oc shins eee es tee oe te ee | 10 
PR ms ATA Ur nek cairo es © bon amma huccini ge Lmproyement eerie a ts ae 6 
Votal .cridied snettns tenis Oe eee | 121 


The total number of Students that attended was as follows :—Morning Classes, 28 ; 
Afternoon Classes, 53 ; Evening Classes, 121; Grand Total, 202. 


The following is an analysis of the purposes of study as mentioned :— 


55 Students represent the various Trades and Manufactures. 


44 ‘are studying to become Teachers of Drawing. 
21 “¢ are Normal School Students. 
4 ‘* are School Teachers. 
fe “are studying to become Professional Artists. 
1 ‘is a Physician studying for professional purposes. 


The other students in attendance include those who are studying for general im- 
provement and are undecided as to their future employments. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Council, which has been most unremitting in its 
labours and endeavours to advance the interests of the school, a Committee of Examiners 
was appointed, and rules for examination of students prepared, and the following circular 
issued :— 
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Ontario School of Art.—Education Department, Toronto. 


RULES FOR EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS. 


1. ELEMENTARY CLASSES :— 


1. Freehand Drawing from flat examples. 4, Linear Perspective. 
2. Freehand Drawing from models. 5. Memory Drawing. 
3. Practical Geometry. 


Examinations will take place on the above subjects at the commencement and close of each session, and 
Certificates of Proficiency will be given to successful Candidates for each subject. Students who hold the 
a two, and one other of the five Certificates, will be permitted to study in any or all of the Advanced 

asses. 


2, ADVANCED CLASSES FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN PUBLIC oR HicH ScHoots anp MeEcHANIcs’ 


INSTITUTES :— 

1. Shading from flat example. . 5. Drawing flowers and objects of Natural 
2. Advanced Perspective. History from flat examples. 

3. Outline Drawing from the round. 6. Blackboard Drawing. 


4. Shading from the round. 


Examinations will be held on the above subjects at the close of each session. Candidates will receive 
Certificates for subjects passed at each session, and need not present themselves a second time for examina- 
tion on any subject for which they already hold a Certificate. Students in possession of all the Proficiency 
Certificates in the Elementary and Advanced Classes will be entitled to a Teachers’ Certificate. 


' 3. TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION CLASSES :-— 


Students must pass an examination in Freehand Drawing before they will be allowed to study in any of 
these Classes. 


1. Mechanical and Machine Drawing. 4, Linear Perspective. 
2. Plane and Solid Geometry. 5. Plan Drawing. Building Construction. 
3. Ornamental Design. Shading from the flat 

and round. 


Certificates of Proficiency will be given for each of the above subjects. Students passing in all the sub- 
jects will be entitled to a Technical Instruction Certificate. 


Toronto, January Sth, 1883. 


A Conversazione and Exhibition of Students’ work was given by the Students and 
Council on the 18th January, 1883. It was largely attended, over 2,000 invitations 
having been accepted. 

The School closed on the 20th January, 1883, and the following abstract shows the 
satisfactory result of the examinations during the session :— | 


Students Entitled to Certificates. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Freehand Drawing............ 32 31 Shading (from Round)......... 4 0 

» Linear Perspective.... ....... 23 24 Drawing Flowers, et¢.). ...-.56 +1 4 it 
Memory, Drawing: .3 vised Jk « 33 35 Blackboard Drawing ....... “er 7 ve 
Practical Geometry ...:....... 29 29 Mechanical Drawing ......... 2 0 
Drawing from Models ......... 15 18 Plane and Solid Geometry ..... 1 0 
Shading (from Flat) ........... 3 0 Building and Construction..... "| 0 
Advanced Perspective ......... 2 1 

otal Nunes Oly COrtNeCatOS ii cele Nee Ee aaliie Case alee atten cates 302 


The Students were supplied with drawing boards, easels, etc., free, and with 
drawing materials at cost price. 


It is proposed that pupils in the Mechanics’ Institutes, taught by qualified teachers, 
be allowed the same privileges as the Art School Students in being candidates for 
examination, and receive the certificates awarded by the Council. This will not neces- 
sitate Mechanics’ Institutes students attending the examinations at Toronto, as sealed 
papers will be sent to the persons appointed to conduct the examinations. 

It has also been suggested in order to increase the study of Drawing in our Pub- 
lic and High Schools, that any teacher or pupil may be a candidate for examination 
and entitled to certificates the same as Art School students. They must, however, be 
personally examined by the Board of Examiners, on the subjects specially appertaining to 
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Teaching, before a Teacher’s Certificate will be granted. By this system the Prov- 
ince would be supplied with a long-felt want of qualified teachers of Drawing, for whom 
there is a vast field of labour, and good remuneration for their services. 

The importance of training Art teachers has long had the consideration of older 
countries. Immense sums are annually expended in England for this purpose, and the 
success of their work, by teaching mechanics and artizans, has been repaid one hundred- 
fold by increasing the value of the manufacturing products of that country. 

A few years ago the attention of French manufacturers was called to the rapid 
strides made by England in Art Education, as shown in the artistic finish of certain 
manufactured goods. They appointed a Commission to visit England, and ascertain 
particulars as to the administration and management of Schools of Art and Design, and 
especially the system adopted in the training of teachers of Drawing. Some time after 
their return the Municipal Art Schools of Paris were re-organized, and it was decided 
to hold annual examinations for granting diplomas to teachers of Drawing capable of 
teaching in the city schools. 

The first examination showed the necessity of a regular systematic training and 
examinations for Art teachers. Out of 171 applicants, only 27 passed on the artistic 
and 13 on the geometrical subjects. In the following year, only 11 out of 90 candidates 

assed. 
4 We are no doubt in a similar position to-day. There are many teachers of Drawing 
+» our Province who could not pass even the preliminary examinations now required. 

Our neighbours across the border were in a similar position, which they are now 
trying to remedy by establishing Art Schools where teachers are trained. The following 
extract is from a recent report of the Normal Art School of Massachusetts : 


“The aim of the school is to provide teachers of Industrial Art, as a means of 
remedying, even if indirectly, the deplorable want of skill and taste in the industries of 
the State. Imported skilled labour has taken the lead. We must have Schools of Art 
and Science in every city, town and village, before any reasonable hope can be entertained 
of influencing most favourably our varied Institutes. These schools and classes must 
have specially trained teachers, and such teachers are not self-created. 

“Not only cannot our most valuable products compete with those of the more 
advanced nations abroad, but they cannot hold the home markets against the raids of 
foreign skill. 

“The Universal Exposition just closed at Paris, while promisipg larger measures of 
good for our country, and winning special honours for this school, has furnished an addi- 
tional illustration of the popular and industrial needs among us.” 

They also make the following remarks in reference to the importance of mechanics 
‘being taught Drawing : 

“The Workmen’s Schools at Wurtemburg are good examples of the practical 
teaching of Drawing to Industrial Classes. 

“They have Trade Schools, in which the teaching is adapted to artisans, and 
Schools of Practical Art for Ornamental Designers, Art workmen and teachers. Those 
schools are open to all persons who can produce testimonials of good conduct and 
industry, and the Government insists that such schools shall be established in every town 
and village, however small, where any kind of trade is carried on. 

“The drawing is adapted in the Trade Schools to the wants of the district. Thus 
in Stuttgart the branches of drawing taught are specially adapted to the work of builders, 
carpenters, locksmiths, saddlers, etc. In the Art Schools, the copying from the flat and 
round is carried on, together with modelling in wax and clay, and casting figures and 
ornaments in plaster.” 

The Royal Commissioners say, in th eir Report: ‘We are especially happy to see 
the position taken by the drawing and modelling classes, and their influence on the 
industries of the country. The system on which drawing is taught is calculated to educe 
all the power and to awaken the interest of the pupils. Drawing from the casts 18 
studied at the same time as modelling from copies, the pupil thus obtaining sound notions 
‘of the relation between the ‘flat’ and the ‘round.’ Drawing from memory is much 
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practised in these schools. They do not encourage the study of subjects that require 
long labour, such as finely shading a drawing from a large cast ; and whilst the projection 
of shadows is taught on the most scientific principle, the mere execution is carried out 


boldly and in a broad manner. Drawing thus becomes a mental rather than a mere 
manual labour.” 


The advantages of similar art instruction in this country can scarcely be estimated. 
It will develop the intellect of the people, and increase the value of industrial pro- 
ducts. Manufacturers will be benefited by the skill of their workmen. How frequently | 
it is that only one man in a large establishment is able to make working drawings ; 
during his absence, sometimes work has to stand still. . The necessity of art education to 
mechanics is proved by the action of English tradesmen, who frequently insert in the 
indentures of their apprentices that the youth shall attend a school of art for a certain 
number of nights in each year of his apprenticeship. : 


Appended is a Report on a brief visit I recently made to Art Schools in the United 
States. | 


Report on Art Schools recently visited in the United States. 


Annexed are detailed statements respecting the Art Schools I visited 3 in addition 
I obtained considerable practical information as to details of management, equipments, 
ete. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The schools I visited in this city represent three grades. 


1.—The Spring Garden Institute. 


This Institute has Day and Evening Classes, specially adapted for mechanics and 
artisans. The Directors lay great stress upon the fact that they act as employment agents, 
inasmuch as applications are made to them for youths skilled in drawing, also that their 
students command better wages and become more valuable to their employers after 
attending the school. 


2.—The Philadelphia School of Design for Women. 


The chief aim of this school is to train young women in the art of design, so that 
they may turn it to profitable account, and to educate those who are desirous of becoming 
teachers, a regular course of study is required extending over three years. The State 
Legislature has recently made an annual grant to this school. 


3.—The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


This Academy is specially for the education of artists. I obtained considerable 
information as to management and details from the Curator which will be valuable in 
our own school. Several Canadians have availed themselves of the excellent training in 
this Institution. 


ees 


New York. 


There are several Art Schools in New York, but I only visited the Cooper Institute, 
as I considered I could spend my limited time more profitable there than in schools of 
higher grade. 


The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art. 


This noble Institute has free Morning and Evening Classes—fees are charged in the 
afternoon. It was my privilege to meet the founder, Mr. Peter Cooper, who has not only 
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bequeathed the Union Block Buildings for Free Educational purposes, but from time to 
time contributed large sums for its support and enlargement. That gentleman gave 
instructions that I was to have every facility for examining the working of the Institu- 
tion, and by this means I had no difficulty in obtaining all the details I required. 

The Art Schools are divided into a Women’s Art School, and Evening Classes for 
mechanics and others. 

The Women’s Art School is under a separate management or Advising Council of 
Ladies. 

The Morning Classes in this school are free, and are intended for the training of 
young women desirous of obtaining independent employment in the industrial arts. 
The school is conducted on business principles and takes orders for illustrating, designs, 
wood engraving, etc. Nearly $20,000 was earned last year, all of which was paid to the 
pupils themselves. The importance of these classes is so much valued that Messrs. Prang 
& Co., Art Publishers, contributed $750 towards the pay of one of the teachers. 

The school is now so large that it occupies an entire floor of the Building. Nine 
Classes are at work every day, except Saturdays and Sundays, from nine till one o’clock ; 
about 300 pupils attend each session. The applicants for these classes in 1881 numbered 
nearly 1,000. 

The Afternoon Classes are for those who can afford to pay, these classes are largely 


patronized. 
Free Night Classes. 


Classes are conducted in Science and Art, these are all under the direction of Dr. 
Plympton. - 

A sixth-storey has recently been added to the building for the Evening Classes. I 
found every room full of attentive students. The following list of pupils who attended 
the Free Night School of Art in 1881 shows the subjects studied, and is valuable for 
reference as to those subjects likely to be most required in the Evening Classes of the 
Ontario School of Art. 


Pupils Admitted during the Term. 


Persnectivie DTA WING a cows re Clee cle ainsi gs ae ee ets eis elas Bae 90 
Mechanical Ui tbo Can ee RE ie 7 NRA ines gh eae De. Lai she 1. 260 
Perenitectural esha soe Ghee re otal vate Reese arsed ay @UL eA SINE ee hy 239 
Drawinetrom Cash ci. ee mat Bee i ns a5 ties oer ee eet ae ate 130 
Form TOP awa eAteoe tia ct, corse maoame «ies whale Ie mtan te een at ain Soe 
Industrial Spel eS. : gi gece tes Wore die Rae Ghar BI LELU Aes EE Tite Be 160 
Freehand GSS BLT SE BPD RE IR ATS EES, Oe: 545 
Modelling ing@lay aaica nhisiote. Det iines. BE PUURe Ie, Ba OM, DLs, ef 

Vote aie schoOmorsArts wegimnhye es Screen 1622 


Out of this number 321 received certificates. 

The Directors have frequent applications for young men with some proficiency in 
drawing, from manufacturers, decorators, architects, and others. 

In the Modelling Class, [ found middle-aged men, young men and boys diligently at 
work on models applicable to their various trades and employments. 


BUFFALO. 


As I was passing through Buffalo, having ascertained that there was a Decorative 
Art Society for Women, I waited over to visit that Institution. 

This Society is for the assistance of ladies desirous of increasing their means by work 
of an artistic character. It is very successful. The Evening Classes are largely patron- 
ized, the fees being only 10c. per lesson. 


I now beg to refer you to the detailed reports on each of the schools visited. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

Spring Garden Institute. 


This Institute was organized in 1851, and is supported by revenues of the property, 
voluntary contributions, and fees from pupils. 


Day Classes in Drawing and Painting. 


The School year is divided into two terms of nineteen weeks each, viz. : 


llth September to 27th January. 
29th January to 11th June. 


Open for instruction every secular day of the week except Saturday. 


Charges for Tuition. 


er oeason (twol6erms) toa. os in ies Nee ued i. $40 00 
Rema lerrm (rar weeks). fr nano asl) Wess UU Te Onn A Al 20 00 
Single Lessons (not less than 12)?...0.002.0..0000 004. 1 00 each. 
: Subjects Taught. 
Design and Composition. 
Perspective and Colour Harmonies. 
Painting in Sepia, Oil and Water Colour. 
China Painting, under and over Glaze. 
Drawing from the flat and round. 
Stained Glass Painting, etc. 
Evening Classes in Drawing. 
Term of six months— 
Fees for one night per week, 24 lessons, adults .............0.. $3 00 
as s ct THINLONS Ia ui tera rcan oan ot 2 00 
iy two * “ CLUES? bdo pete NOS Rone 6 00 
as es se se LATHOPS EVA ey bh AV 4 00 


Subjects Taught. 
1. Freehand Drawing. 
ss Elementary Drawing. 
fe Drawing from the Flat, 


« Drawing from Models. 
2. Mechanical Drawing. 
cs Geometry. 
43 Scale Drawing from the Flat. 
i Scale Drawing from Models. 
os Conventional use of Colours. 
3. Architectural Drawing. 
re Drawings to Scale. 


The Freehand Classes also make sketches and design ornaments. 

The following statement shows the Evening Classes in operation and number of 
pupils in attendance at the time of my visit. 

Freehand Drawing, two nights per week. 

Shading from the Flat and Round, four nights per week. 

Mechanical Drawing, two nights per week. 

Architectural Drawing, two nights per week. 


17 
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The school rooms provide accommodation for about 150 pupils per night. Average 
attendance, about 450 pupils. The students have the use of a library containing over 


12,000 volumes. 
Brief lectures are given to the pupils on Architecture, Perspective, Principles of 


Composition and of Design, Harmony of Colour and similar subjects. 
Public lectures are also given one night each week for about twenty weeks, free to 
students of the Art School, but a small charge made for admission of the general public. 


Equipments and Supplies. 


Students in the Mechanical and Architectural Classes are supplied with drawing 
boards, T. squares, triangles, etc., ‘and are only required to furnish drawing instruments 
and paper. 

Students in the Freehand Classes have to provide only paper, pencils and crayons. 

Paper, pencils, etc. are sold by the Institute to students at cost, price. 

1. Desks.—The desks for Freehand Drawing are made to economize space, with 
narrow tops, allowing the drawing board to pass underneath the stand which holds the 
copy. 

9. The desks for Architectural Drawing have racks to hold drawing boards, and are 
placed at such a, distance apart as to allow the teachers to pass behind each pupil. 

3 Seats.—The seats have revolving stands and pivots for elevating or lowering, but 
are being abandoned as unnecessarily expensive. 

4. Gas.—There is a light suspended over each desk, with common tin reflector. 

The drawing boards are numbered and each student has to take charge of his own 


board, placing it in the rack at close of lessons. 
Day Classes are conducted in oil and water colours, modelling in clay, glaze decora- 


tion, and other higher branches of Art. 
There is a kiln-room for baking the work of pupils. Private studios are fitted up 


for a limited number of artists at a charge of $100 per annum, entitling them to use of 
room, attendance in the school, use of models, copies, etc. 


Philadelphia School of Design for Women. 


This school was founded in 1847, by Mrs. Peter, wife of the British Consul at Phila- 
delphia. It is now a corporate body, holding extensive premises on Broad Street. 
The government of the school is vested in a Board of twelve gentlemen as Directors, 


who appoint, from time to time, a Board of Lady Managers. 


Means of Support. 


It is not self-sustaining, but supported by pupils’ fees and voluntary contributions, 
and aided by a grant of $3000, from the State Fund for Education, for which in return, 
forty pupils from the Public Schools are allowed to attend free. . 


Objects of the School. 


The aim of this institution is to systematically train young women in a knowledge 
of the principles and practice of the art of design ; to develop their talents in this direc- 
tion and of all the connected branches of art study. 

Particular attention is given to those who study for the purpose of imparting instruc- 
tion. A systematic and prescribed course is exacted and certificates given only to those 
who pass regular examinations. 

Terms. 

The tuition fee is twenty dollars per term.. The school year is divided into two 
terms. To those requiring preparation for special classes there is an extra charge of five 
dollars per term. 
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Students desiring instruction from more than one master in the higher branches are 
charged an additional fee of ten dollars per term. 


Subjects Taught. 


There are seven distinct classes : 


Class A. Preparatory Course. 

‘¢ B. Ornament, with its sub-divisions. 
“ C. Landscape. 

‘* D. Human Figure. 

¢ KE. Modelling. 

‘¢ F. ngraving. 

‘“ G. China Decorating. 

Class A.—Preparatory is divided into six stages and requires the study of Practical 
Geometry, Perspective, Model Drawing, Ornament from the Cast, Drawing from Plants, 
Light and Shade, Line Shading, Time Sketching, Elementary Design and Water Colours. 

Class B.—Ornament is divided into three stages and embraces the study and prac- 
tice of the principles of ornamentation as applied to art manufactures, with original designs 
suitable for some line of industry. Instruction is also given in the main features of archi- 
tecture so as to assist in qualifying students for the position of architects’ assistants. 
Colour is taught as applied conventionally. 

Class C.—Landscape is divided into three stages, it comprises Practical Perspective, 
Composition, Secondary Grouping, Individual Trees, Plants, ete., Light and Shade, Colour 
as applied to Landscape and Sketching from Nature. 

Class D.—Human Figure is divided into seven stages, it includes Figure Subjects 
Perspective, Composition, Grouping, Single Figures (including the study of Antique Statu- 
ary, Draperies, etc.) Light and Shade and Colour. 

Class E.—Modelling—Modelling the Human Figure or Ornament, Vase Forms, 
- Flowers and Fruit, and painting on the biscuit. 

Class F.—Engraving.—Wood Engraving, Drawing on Wood, Lithography and 
Etching. 

Class G.—China Decorating.— Landscape and Figures on China, Flower Painting, 
Ground Laying, Gilding and Decorating on Glass. 

The diploma of the school is granted to those students only who complete the 
subjects of study and pass the examination in classes A., B., C. and D. 

The regular course extends over four years. 

Students have to satisfactorily complete certain requirements before they can be 
promoted from one class to another. 


Number of Students. 


About 350 students attend the two terms per year. From 12 to 15 graduate each 
year. : 


Equipments. 


The school is well fitted up ; the desks have drawers for the pupils’ work and racks 
to hold drawings, also rack to hold drawing board when not in use. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


Objects of the School. 


1. To afford facilities and instruction of the highest order to those persons, men and 
women, who intend making painting or sculpture their profession. 
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9. To extend, as far as possible, the same benefits as a foundation to engravers, die 
sinkers, illustrators, decorators, wood carvers, stone cutters, lithographers, photographers, 
etc., who have always been largely represented in the school. No advantages but those 
_of pure art education are offered to them, they learning outside with masters in the work- 
shop or in technical schools the mechanical parts of their art or trade. 

3. To let amateurs profit by the same facilities. When the classes are crowded, 
preference in admissions will be given to applicants in the order aboved indicated. 

In the anatomical department, the advanced students dissect, and the demonstrators 
use largely, in the dissecting room, the nude living model for comparison. 

A course of thirty-five anatomical lectures are given, and also a series of lessons in 
perspective and composition. ; > 

Animals are also dissected from time to time, and a living horse is used in the 
modelling room each season for a pose of six or eight weeks. 

The hours being arranged so as not to interfere with each other, every student has 
an opportunity of modelling in clay, as well as of painting, from the nude. 


Terms. 


The Board of Directors of the Academy having decided to change the system of the 
school, and to make a charge for admission, instead of having the instruction free as 
heretofore, the following rate of charges is established. 


For the season of eight months, including all privileges, ......-- $48 00 
For one month, same privileges ....-- esses eeeeees SLiumhie 8 00 
« — Antique Class, day and night .....+-+s+eeeee> 4 00 
es Night Life, Claas’. sini -isieun tie camer yaaa 4 00 


The school year begins the first Monday in October and ends the last Saturday in 
May. 


Admission of Students. 


Any person of good character of either sex, and over fifteen years of age, giving 
satisfactory evidence of ability to profit by the course of study will be admitted, on appli- 
cation made in compliance with the following directions :— 

Students are admitted to the Antique Class without being required to submit any 
drawing for examination. 

Students will be transferred from the Antique to the Life Class as soon as they have 
demonstrated by their work in the Antique, their ability to profit by the Life Class 
work. 

Fach student desiring this advance must submit to the Committee on Instruction a 
specimen of his work executed in the Academy. 

Applications for transfer to the Life Class must be made upon a printed form, and, 
when the applicant is a minor, the permission of a parent or guardian must be signed to 


Life Class students only will be admitted to the dissecting room; and the same 
restriction applies to the modelling room at the hours assigned for modelling from the 
living figure. 

Students of the Antique, as well as Life Class students, are entitled to attend the 
lectures on art anatomy in the lecture room, and any other lectures that may be provided 
for the school, unless specially prohibited. They may also use the modelling room when 
it is not occupied for the regular sessions of the Life Class. 


Equipments. 


Students are provided with closets and boxes, drawing boards and modelling stands. 

Each student on taking out his ticket, deposits one dollar, which is returned to him 
when he gives up his keys and returns the property of the Academy which he has been 
using. 
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The easels, boxes, etc., are all numbered. 
The average attendance is 100 students. 
In the Modelling and Life Classes the sexes are kept separate. 


There is a good reference library and a collection of over 60,000 engravings arranged 
in chronological order according to engravers. 


The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art. 


This institute has been established for twenty-four years. The property was trans- 
ferred to the trustees by Mr. Cooper, in 1857, at the cost of $630,226. The trustees 
have since that time expended over $900,000 in giving free instruction to the public. 
The annual expenditure now amounts to nearly $50,000. This sum has been derived 
from the rents of the building, and from the income of a special endowment of $150,000 
made by Mr. Cooper for the Support and increase of the Free Reading Room and 
Library. 

The Day and Evening schools are kept open during eight months in the year. 

The Reading Room is kept open every day from 8 a.m. until 10 p.m., with a daily 
attendance averaging over 2,000 in winter, 

Free lectures are given two or three times a week in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
English Literature, Rhetoric and Elocution. 

On Saturday evenings, lectures are given on popular subjects. 


Evening Schools. 


The Art Department of the Evening Schools embraces instruction in all branches of 
Drawing, Freehand Drawing, Architectural, Mechanical and Drawing from the Cast, 
also Industrial Drawing and Design and Modelling in Clay. Lectures and lessons are 
given in Perspective. 


Terms—Free. 


The season commences lst October, and ends on the 15th April. 

Each applicant for admission must be at least fifteen years of age, and should bring 
a letter of recommendation from his employer. 

Ladies are not admitted to any of the Evening classes in the School of Art. 

As only a limited number of pupils can be admitted to the classes, a preference igs 
given to those whose occupations have special reference to the studies taught therein. 

Any pupil absent three times, without a satisfactory excuse, forfeits his position in 
the school. Pupils absent for sufficient cause, and who wish to retain their position, 
should report to the Director, either in person or in writing, before three absences have 
been ‘recorded. , 

No pupil can leave the school while his class is in session, except with the written 
permission of his instructor. 

During the second week in April, the examination of the pupils of the School of 
Art are held. To those pupils who have passed through the examinations creditably and 
have been regular in attendance, certificates are awarded either of the first or second 
grade, according to their progress and ability. 

Those pupils who have not pursued the regular course, but have successfully com- 
pleted the study of any particular subject, will receive a certificate therefor. 

During the last week in May, the reception of the pupils of the School of Art is 
given, for which they are required to deliver, during the term, to their instructors, any 
drawings which the latter may deem worthy of exhibition. The drawings, however, are, 
in all cases, the property of the pupils, and will be returned to them at the close of the 
reception. The trustees reserve the right to retain at least one drawing from each pupil, 
if they so desire. 

Only those pupils who have received certificates are advanced at the end of the term, 
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No expense whatever is incurred by the pupils, except for the purchase of text 
books and drawing materials. 

In order that the pupils may be able to purchase only what they need, and at the 
lowest price, they are enabled to obtain all that they require at the school, at the trade 
prices. 

The number of applicants that can be admitted to the School is as follows :— 


Architectural, Drawing =. ...4255 ene gee sles eine ioe ticg ot a2» 2 a 200 
Descriptive Geometry ...... AE Bak cache ley Ban teva Wa hes BASHAM RE SAE OPN Stress 50 
Mechanical pDra wit? \...)\.\c00 > eegeiets rele eae es me oe eee eh ee named ss 220 
Dra wang from Copy .0i.5 dekujine sls mimie tel G ask Bae e Uae oes ae ee 300 
TeCOratuve chest Ming uy chil hein) ce aikea bio. gules palo mt ene aetna es 150 
Drawing from Cash ire. lay eetie bs te aie fear Piete te haa emcee air 60 
Drawing trom Foi’. Q Oi ne ehalehe sie nannies ART ated eae geen 90 
Pars PEGULVE «ol War Lin OS lath tly AhaUtIeUe (eos tele Oalide Re aUetons ALSO che iesgaiisuer st es Pahoa 80 
Moadelling.ari) Glay. splits tat tinker ie ciniaie i etomte- dae ives oe Rhee 71s 100 


Eleven Teachers are employed in the Evening Class of the Art Department. 

Fach of the Art Classes is in session from 7:30 to 9:30, and with the exception of 
the Cast, Perspective, and Rudimentary Mechanical Drawing Classes, each is divided 
into three sections. 

The sessions of the lst section are Mondays and Thursdays. 

The sessions of the 2nd section are Tuesdays and Fridays. 

The sessions of the 3rd section are Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

The Cast Class is in two sections only : the first meeting Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday ; the second meeting Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

The Perspective Class is in two sections: one meeting on Wednesday and the other 
on Saturday. 

The beginners in Mechanical Drawing form one class, meeting on Monday and 
Saturday. 


Women’s Art School. 


This department of the Cooper Union has been established by the Trustees, in 
scordance with the provisions of the trust deed, for the purpose of affording instruc- 
tion in the Arts of Design to women who, having the requisite taste and natural capacity 
but are unable to pay for instruction, intend to apply the knowledge acquired in the 
Institution to their support, either by teaching or pursuing Art as a profession. 


Rules and Regulations. 


The annual term commences on the first of October and terminates on thirtieth day 
of May, in each year. Students are not admitted for less than one school year. 

Ladies desiring to be admitted to the school must apply either in person or in writ- 
ing to the Principal, and give a responsible written reference as to character, fitness and 
inabililty to pay for instruction. The ages of admittance are between 16 and 35 years, 
except for the Free Hand Drawing Class ; applicants for this class, under 16 years, are 
only admitted on showing drawings which indicate extraordinary talent. All eligible 
persons will be admitted in the order of their application. 

Pupils are not permitted to pay for any instruction given in the morning school, but 
must provide, at their own expense, all materials required for their instruction, such as 
papers, pencils, crayons, colours, brushes, and instruments, but not models or easels, which 
are provided by the trustees. 

- The hours of attendance are from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. | 

The annual exhibition will take place during the last week in May, when certificates 
and medals will be awarded to deserving students. 

A special teacher is provided for Engraving on Wood and a special class formed, 
into which pupils are admitted as soon as they have an adequate knowledge of drawing. 
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Pupils in this class are not taken for less than three years. Orders are received for 
engraving, and will be executed by the pupils to whom they may be assigned by the 
teacher, and the money thus earned is paid to the pupils who may be entitled to it, but 
it is distinctly announced that the school is intended chiefly for instruction, and when the 
number of skilled pupils becomes inconveniently large, the more advanced must give place 
to learners. Orders will be received at this school, and given out to those who have 
been pupils to be executed at home. 


Course of Instruction in the Morning School. 


Elementary Drawing from Objects. 
Cast Drawing. 
Life Drawing. 
Normal Designing Class. 
Oil Painting (for graduates of the school only). 
(a) Retouching of Negatives. 
(6) Retouching of Positives in Oil Colours, Water Colours, 
Crayons and India Ink. 
(c) Porcelain Painting. 
Engraving on Wood. 
The Morning Classes are free. 
The average attendance at Morning Classes is about 300 pupils. 
There are nine classes at work from 9 till 1 o’clock every morning, except Saturdays 
and Sundays. 


| Photography, 


Course of Instruction in the Afternoon School. 


Hlementary Drawing from Objects. 
Cast Drawing. 

Life Drawing. 

Oil Painting. 

China Painting. 

Designing Class. 

Engraving. 


The following Fees are Charged in the Afternoon Classes. 


Drawing Class SOPTERBOMS. Juhi Okra eeeR agi hses meta nese Cae argh ieee ss $15 
Deel onimone asst Pe OO Os trv cia. armen eo einen winced lena Sy taal Rareetiete 15 
Olle Gaia ore lassi 20 vat ahh) Wer alse ets taieteve oben ere Arti olen pase blr int= ons, 15 
China Paintings GPa ins Pet aw vetias y see gh MEDD ata at as pepe lS Wao al i cca ard 9 5 


Wood Engraving Class for amateurs, special terms. 


The Reading Room and Inbrary. 


The average daily attendance is over 2,000. 

There are over 300 foreign and domestic newspapers and periodicals on file. 

From 500 to 600 books are read and consulted each day which are not permitted to 
be taken from the Library Room. 


6 


Decorative Art Society, Buffalo. 


This Society was established by the Ladies of Buffalo, in 1879, for the exhibition 
and sale of Decorative Art, and to give instruction to those who are desirous of improving 
themselves and obtaining remunerative employment. 
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Classes. . 

Rudimental Drawing, 

Drawing from Cast, Morning and Afternoon Classes 25 cents per lesson. 

Design, 

Sketching from Life, Evening Class 10 cents per lesson. 

Out-of-Door Sketching. 
Oil Paintin ge yey aie lan ans Mice anda lantoa eee ee $0 50 per lesson. 
CRmeinn at WEOUbeEY (i aha fe bitte site cote! eileen eae ne leheie! elle ted 10 00 6 lessons. 
Blower Paintba). 22)0)5 UX. Behe: AR, Agee ea ky ota he QO 25 per lesson. 
RUA DESET VO AUPOLINE oh 1 gs Clare wate eee eumera ne situausi ve ketene tal 1 00 4 
Cina UIA Ie eae iio GN bs yale toe ate ya Gah ee RE a OOo 1 00 a. 


4, Report oF THE WESTERN SCHOOL OF ART AND Design, LONDON. 


The School is governed by a Board of Directors, consisting (at present) of Col. John 
Walker, President, W. R. Meredith, Esq., M.P.P., W. Saunders, Esq., Col. R. Lewis, 
James Griffiths, Esq., R.C.A., James Durand, Esq., John H. Griffiths, Esq., J. R. Peel, 
Esq., Hugh McMahon, Esq., Q.C., 8.R. Davidson, Esq., and Charles Chapman. 

The school term consists of three terms of twelve weeks each, with Evening Classes 
twice each week, and afternoon classes once a week. The fees, $2 for each term, after- 
noons or evenings. Also separate classes, two afternoons of each week, for porcelain 
painting. 

The classes and subjects taught are Free-hand, Architectural, Mechanical, and 
Geometrical Drawing, Modelling in Clay or Wax, Lettering, Designing, Model Drawing 
from parts of machinery or patterns, as required in the various trades of workers in 
wood or metals; also from pluster casts, etc. Painting from the figure, landscape, 
plant form and still life, from copy and from nature. 


The Expenditure during the year has been as follows: 


Rent, uel wicht and iattendance a. naaiveis sku Ukeea te. nui ws al $250 00 
Wgation--—- Tour tence bord ay, lieing, ints to vena cutis Anil eae Oo eae 700 00 
Secretaryiand (Creasurer’s|Salary .o.4 a0 pee oes Ge Pg lie ea ales 50 00 
MeEiNting awd AOVeETLZING, senC. ll i scon i ele hy leas Hal nuke or laaee 43 00 
Drawing boards, furniture, easels, fittings, etc. .............. 96 00 
Studies and models! purchased i147. sic ete se ercdete tere oheic bil 282 00 
REDAITS OF MNOUG1S TANG MS UNETIOS (ce us a inie el ctletis Winer uy Unene ned ee 21 00 
‘Books "slationery, postage audit, web PNM ce ts has oo meter are 14 00 
$1,456 00 
The Receipts during the year: 

(Governmens Canby wii. sits de eee ieesre ner cdciunte te Creene eet a ECO UO 
GSS TOM MOM PLS Meng aie Siete ete h eae sla vie en tanner 651 00 
Interest (on, deposits ACH rt its), spat ert EAM aa eta otk Cats 4 60 
y $1,655 60 


The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 457, being an increase of 106 
over the number in attendance during the previous year. 

The Directors have much pleasure in being able to report that the progress of the 
pupils in their various classes has been very satisfactory, and, with few exceptions, the 
attendance has been regular and punctual. 

A large number of young men, also some more advanced in life, have availed them- 
selves of the advantages to be derived from the Department of Mechanical Drawing and 
Modelling, as in all cases the studies are made as much as possible so as to be of practical 
benefit to their individual trades or professions. 
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In the other classes, many of the younger teachers in the Public Schools and others 
are endeavouring to qualify themselves so as to make the knowledge so obtained of 
practical benefit to them in the future. 

The Directors cannot but feel gratified at the success which hag hitherto attended 
the school, and they confidently look forward to still greater success in the future. 


5. Report AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE OrTawa LivTERARY AND SOIENTIFIC 
Soclerty. 


There has been an encouraging increase in the membership during the year, resulting 
in a consequent increase in the income. 

The amount realized from the sale of lecture tickets is more than fifty per cent. 
greater than that of the previous year, while the sum received for periodicals sold is 
exactly doubled. 

All accounts incurred during the year have been paid, together with some small 
accounts which had stood over from previous years. : 

The annual grant of $100 in aid of science classes, was not received in time to be 
included in the statement for the year, which had closed on the 31st ult., notwithstanding . 
which there is on hand, in addition to this $100, the sum of $77.04 shown by the an- 
nexed balance sheet. Of this balance the sum of $50 was appropriated by the Council on 
the 29th March, for the purchase of new books for the library. 

Report of Attendance at Evening Classes.—Technical Instruction :-— 


Drawing—Freehand, ete... 2... 00. eee ec ences Saahoies 15 Pupils. 
do Architectural and Geometrical ...:.......... Lovsiedo 

Natorela Philosophy. iat Nisa. denna: Py ht eat ale eg ea 8 LOM. do 

CUTER DAs Gk CSS GO mo EE MRT TAO BCU REN 6 do 


Several others attended irregularly whose names were not recorded. The students 
in attendance were chiefly clerks and mechanics, 


The following is a statement of receipts and expenditure for the year just closed :— 


me? 
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Be a ee ny ee ee ee ee ee a a ae 
ES RP aS a a ee ae 


THE TREASURER—In Account witH OrrawA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


Dr. 


Pr 2: S. ak. 
EG Balam Cour ae tes aie ite reuse nye evel ecelotiewe, pus iouecg e= as panr aie ae eae ee de Sasalecgegecue ee 50 86 
<¢ Government Oraribet 20k tills thee CSUR Ae ashe. wel MR ORNL ele eiete ate eters 300 00 
* Members’ subscriptions... .)...5....cececseetreescscesceesgesncaed Be RN Ie ns 364 00 | 
Ss Lecturevbiekets iS. ctrsss.isth. seh se ntee ceeee aren tene ees naecteneae een seneeees 65 25 | 
Se Gaal taken at COON sess cek sure soalaels's Ge daceidew emis coals sa eimcb ere Unecei vit ciel 14 70 
“iS ot periodicals ue! favphaaudeop ise eas hg al te spanks sine ear Ae 38 60 |) 
SOReantor lecture TOO % sh. sis sjenlss« Se eiean ia enia endo ee nose wane ieirlalels aye eae tel 52 00 || 
MOO WASCE PADCL c/s spies ee ees e)ce ee als au ae e's eee a gle dade Bile Res Wale heel obo 6 97 : 
SNRs LOOSE MAle ere ula cheluner nme na eerste tens ate umnig iG lors eutiacgyei stein. breversiats be Piety foes <4 15 50 
Commander Cheyne’s lectures......+00 sever crcreccccrererseceesere seers 285 50 


$ oc $ oc 
By Travelling expenses—Lectures ....... sg She yall ls Eee, ouinyele, Breda ached Tavs 93 95 | 
‘© Subscriptions to papers, C6C.....sscercecceececccncer cence nsceesseeeersees 109 85 | 
‘“* Custodian’s salary dP UR NOAW CL wc WIN Un mehar als foie Obata bns Latah CSM (laa sted iteeneretace Gad ts 260 00 | 
MUCHStOdi ai 6 CODIMISHION. «s.r Gide sks sie gacicrl ees eee vesiteincemecnsa see saresive 23 20 |i 
CREM ae ibn, abies Jee ati awe AIRARO GD ee AN De Vel OO RAN NA 150 00 : 
‘© Expenses of classes ...:.....0:0 00 cee ere cee ee eee ete n rene sence teen ceeees 17 40 {| 
CUDA Gti ie <ieimealivtelete ole Bike vk 2 hnelne BEIM inate it dre star cause eaters) attenuata Re ate i 119 10 | 
CPR Lye ees MURS. te eid escee eraere sie nitial aa ett owiara ae autiatetetaN's bso Wie Weny Dine oRisla erete 28 65 | 
“ Advertising and printing ............-eeeee Pea eye AC Cd Rania se var ea 121 20 |i 
POMP IUCING Gea ek” east eee ce eerie hes es oie Ria apis thee ain eis auie a a Rie ees yaOulets 24 95 | 
RSTNV ALOE RACED aic-4 siesta: eke oe a sleiars « 8'o ene LIN Ae TL eC st isis LA a dion ets ie eee 9 36 | 
‘© Fixpenses of premises .....0. 2 cece cece eee e eee e ne cerns ee crete eeeecees 3 23 i 
RS SES OCS ee dis oo pila Shoe oPE aie @ oie aotwse Slay ees ple usin le dae se a eae ays 510 4 digveis, catalan is exe wr a ighsrare 169 | 
Mee SUM OTION fu. ase eects cine dss os AREAL Ware eA Malet stenic Gioia Beata aaa veasets ermaaaas | 45 41 | 
‘© Stationery and postage .........2.0---5 0 Pees ale tre SHARE Rees ae euaee 18 35 : 
‘+ Rent of Opera House ....-0. ..sseeseeeeees BARN haticte shel gta trartuere eat ne elie atte 80 00 
‘* Balance of cash on hand .......scccescecccccssscscoeee oe Stein tyaldtere, ssa ee 77 04 
Ws) 4 I ARR oe Rd ee ts Che ROPER AE Pe Cae ate —————||__ 1,193 38 


Orrawa, April 14th, 1882. 
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6. Report OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH CANADIAN INSTITUTE, OTTAWA. 


The income for the year ending with the 30th of September last has reached $1,- 
585.54, and the charges $1,313.62, leaving a surplus of $271.92 for the year. 

Seventy new members have been added to our list of membership. One hundred 
and thirty-four, out of two hundred and six, have paid their annual fee. 

The report of our treasurer shows an increase in every branch of our income. 

. Four public courses were opened during the year, viz.:—Drawing, Mineralogy, 
Political Economy and History of Canada. 
The Ontario Government has granted an increase of $100 to our annual grant to 
help us in defraying the expenses of two of these courses. 
The Drawing course was attended by eighteen members; that of Mineralogy by 
twenty ; that of Political Economy by about fifty ; and that of Canadian History by over 
two hundred. 
The family course with lectures, music, both vocal and instrumental, was well at- 
tended by our public. 
Apart from these soirees we had a dramatic and concert soiree, which produced a 
revenue of $205.35. 
The interest on the mortgage debt, which was 8 and 10 per cent., has been reduced 
to 6, thus saving $260 annually.. 
Many gifts were added to our historical and natural museum, and as soon as our 
means will permit, it has been decided to have the whole put up.in glass cases, so as to 
be within the reach of every one. A stock of chemical acids and mineralogic apparatus 
has been bought for the use of those who follow the Mineralogy course, which is given free 
of charge to every member of the Institution who wishes to avail himself of this course. 
I beg to add that we hope that you will see your way clear to help us in our efforts 
to diffuse. among our young people a knowledge of Drawing and Mineralogy, courses for 
which we were, last year and the year previous, ordered by your representative, Dr. 
May, to open. 

Report of Attendance at Evening Classes.—Technical Instruction :— 


Drawing Landscapes. tity tte atiaitin 0 2s na hee One 3 Pupils. 
do CENA Meriter Peper a IVa oes clo napa ees 2 oO 
do A eaves sae eRe MNE SUC ene RT tea gins Inte Fac ae A ke A a 2 AO 
do Industrial’ and! Geometrical oii ie ccicwcecs lettres 9 do 

IY BEVONATOUY Snip ne eich Galler Siete: a seog tans elon Meat avaly votes 4) 26 do 


The students attending these classes belonged to the following professions and trades, 
viz. :— Advocates, clerks, merchants, lumber: merchants, manufacturers and mechanics. 


Ottawa, November 4th, 1882: 


A 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT, SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE. : 


The origin and establishment of this school for practical instruction in Industrial 
Sciences were fully explained in my report for 1881. 

This Institution was opened for students in September, 1878, and the Annual Reports 
of its Board of Management exhibit its satisfactory progress and great usefulness in sup- 
plying the want which formerly existed, of the proper means and appliances for affording a 
thorough scientific and practical instruction in the different subjects in Physical Science, 
which have an important bearing upon the development and advancement of the mining, 
mechanical and manufacturing, and other industrial interests of the Province. 

The following extract from the Report of the Board to your Honour for the year 
1881-2, will show the progress and present condition of this Institution. 


(1) StupEnTs In ATTENDANCE. 


A classified list is herewith given of the students in attendance in the several subjects 
during the terms of Michaelmas and Easter, 1882, also a statement of those attending 
the courses of evening lectures specially designed for workingmen :— 


Chemistry. 
Easter. Michaelmas, 
Students from University College... 1.0.2... ...eseee sete Sed 129 91 
Regular:Students an. Engineerings. . ott iiec hac). 2 aes 15 18 
Special | Students— Veterinary ........ 60.000 ee dee eles 50 144 
ts Medicaliath 2c cuielen nal @ lun Sane 10 35 
Biology. 
Sbadents from) niversity College... antenatal. 25 25 
Special Students——Medicals ii. wu Cache cso adele uete lod nee ilies 18 35 


Mineralogy and Geology. 


Students trom University (College v io. o eeu iw sees aye e 84 

Recular Students im Engineering 2.1 aie elee se «agree mee 7 7 

SpeckalsShudents vigeilak silk se Dee Guha ie, eet, eae vs Rae 2 
Engineering. 

Regular Side on tte. a. eects he be te Ee Gel Taek osname eats seem 13 18 

Special Fo AAR aay SUNT te MLA FW Mk ea SCENT NG NAR ee TC Re 2 ik 


Mathematics and Physics. 


Regular Studentsin Hnginecring 2 ib .40.44. 30sec LO> aes 
Special PS ic a ae rie te Peb iS Jo kegs dc Ted ee een TC Rie ga, ae dea ae 


This table embraces the regular students pursuing special subjects in the full courses 
taught in the school, or proceeding to a Diploma in the Department of Engineering or to 
a Degree in the University. In addition to those there are in attendance at the Evening 
Lectures now in progress, as a part of the Winter Courses hereafter described :— 

LB MLE] c1ss 711 it anna eee i Sa iee, BAUM Aa) SURON Le Ros cgi (Dae YAH MNS Fg 28 


Er Hn Pe Or ae iets ees tect Wa te teed let oli te esta ear cr ee ear 55 


(2) The fees of the Academic year 1882, derived from the Students proceeding to a 
Diploma of the School of Practical Science in the Department of Engineering, and paid 
to the Provincial Treasurer, amounted to $585.00. 
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. , Instruction 
shall be given to artisans, mechanics, and workmen, by Evening Classes, in such gub- 


in their different callings,” a series of courses of 
Evening Lectures was arranged, and given during the past winter as follows — 


1. Inorganic Chemistry ; the non-metallic elements—By W. H. Ellis, M.A., M.B. 


2. Applied Mechanics ; on the calculation of strains and the strength of materials— 
—by Professor J. Galbraith, M.A. 


3. Ethnology—By D. Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


4, Natural History ; on the minute structure of the human body—By Professor 
Ramsay Wright, M.A., B.Sc. | 


5. Light and Sound—By Professor Loudon, M.A. 
6. The Objects of Chemistry as a Science—By Professor Pike, M.A., Ph. D. 


(4) The different courses of lectures were carried out with a special view to the 
requirements of practical instruction in the Applied Sciences. The lectures given by 
Dr. Ellis on Inorganic Chemistry were largely taken advantage of by Veterinary Students 
and Druggists, as well as by workingmen in various trades in which some knowledge of 
chemistry is calculated to be of practical value. The attendance numbered in all 193, of 
ett 110 were Veterinary Students, and the remaining 83 Druggists, artisans and 
others. 

The Lectures given by Professor Galbraith on Applied Mechanics were also largely 
taken advantage of, chiefly by Engineers, Machinists, Carpenters, and other skilled arti- 
sans to whom such instruction is of special importance. The attendance on the course 
numbered in all 55. 


Tickets available for all these courses of lectures, specially designed for working- 
men, were taken by ten. 

An analysis of those in attendance on Evening Lectures during the past winter, 
shows them to have included 110 Veterinary Students, 14 Engineers, Machinists, Black- 
smiths, etc., 26 Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Joiners, etc., 4 Brass Moulders, Glass- 
silverers, etc., 39 Druggists, Salesmen, Clerks, ete. 

(5) Arrangements are now in progress for similar courses of Evening Lectures during 
the current Academic year, on the following subjects :— 


I. On the Chemistry of the Metals, and their industrial application—By W. H. 
Ellis, M.A., M.B., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


2. On the Theory of the Steam Engine—By J. Galbraith, M.A., Professor of 
Engineering. 

(6) Courses of Lectures will be instituted in other departments in Easter Term, 
including a series of Saturday Morning Lectures, specially for women, by Professor Ram- 
say Wright, M.A., B.Sc, on one of the branches of Biological study. 

(7) The work now carried on under the joint labours of the Professors and Lecturers 
of the School of Science and University College has greatly increased the advantages 
enjoyed by the Students of both Institutions, but the large and increasing attendance 
renders the present accommodation already inadequate, and will necessitate additional 
assistance in the laboratories and practical class rooms. 

(8) Arrangements have been entered into by the University and College for the 
establishment of Tutorial Fellowships, which will furnish the required assistants in the 
departments of Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Mathematics and Physics. In the depart- 
ment of Engineering the Board beg leave anew to press on the notice of your Honour the 
necessity of an Assistant possessed of a thorough knowledge of Descriptus Geometry and 
Spherical Trigonometry, as well as of ordinary Levelling and Surveying, including the 
theory of the instruments. He must also be a good Topographical, Mechanical and 
Architectural Draughtsman. 


Course oF INSTRUCTION IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
1. Engineering. 


Professor Galbraith’s lectures embrace Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineering. 
Practical instruction is also given in Topographical and Mechanical Drawing in surveying 
and field work. b 

The increasing applications for admission as regular students in this department 
prove the growing appreciation of the advantages it offers. Twelve new entrants have 
been admitted this term. The larger number of the present Students found remunerative 
employment on City Water Works, Railway Engineering and Surveys during the long 
vacation, and the Professor is in constant receipt of letters from Engineers and Surveyors 
applying for young men to act as professional assistants. 

It may further be added that all of the graduates of the schools are now employed in 
good positions on engineering work. The facts thus set forth furnish evidence that the 
value of the School of Practical Science is being more and more recognized by professional 
men throughout the country. But with the increasing appreciation of the advantages 
offered by the School, the necessity for important additions to its appliances for practical 
instruction becomes every year more manifest. One pressing want in this department 1s 
an adequate supply of surveying instruments and engineering models ; but, in addition 
to this, it is also desirable that another very important branch of engineering equipment, 
viz., the requisite apparatus for testing materials, shall be furnished at no distant date. 


2. Chemistry. 


The students of the School of Practical Science and those of University College 
attend the Lectures and Laboratory instructions given by Dr. Pike and Dr. Ellis. 

In the special work of the School Dr. Ellis has given two courses of lectures to the 
Engineering students on Applied Chemistry. 


1. On the Chemistry of Limes, Mortars, Cements, Building Materials, and on explo- 
sives, to students of the second year. 


9. On Fuel, Furnaces, and the Metallurgy of Iron, to students of the third year. 


Owing to the annual snerease in the number of students availing themselves of the 
Laboratory instruction in Analytical and Applied Chemistry, it is indispensable that 
‘nereased Laboratory accommodation be provided. 


3. Mineralogy and Geology. 


Professor Chapman’s instructions in this department include practical teaching in 
the determination of Minerals, the use of the Blow-pipe and Assaying. 

In addition to Lectures on Mining and general Geology and the practical work of 
this department, a great number of mineral samples have been examined free of charge, 
for explorers, farmers and others, and much information has been given by letter or per- 


sonally to numerous applicants from various parts of the Province. 


4, Biology. 


In this department the students of the School of Science have had the full advantage 
of the lectures delivered by Professor Ramsay Wright in University College, and in 
addition have had special arrangements for their practical instruction in the School of 
Science. | 
Thirty-five Medical students from the two Medical Schools of Toronto are now 
availing themselves of the opportunities afforded by this Institution, and eight hours per 
week are devoted to their practical instruction. 

During the Easter Term of last session Professor Ramsay Wright also gave a course 
of Evening Lectures, copiously illustrated, ‘On the Minute Structure of the Human . 
Body.” 
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5. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Professor Loudon, M.A., and Mr. Baker, M.A., and Mr. W. J. Loudon, BeA Carr yen 
out systematic instruction in all the branches included in the departments of Mathematics 
and Physics, available to students both of the School of Science and the College. 

The Physical Laboratory is now furnished with a valuable collection of instruments 
of precision in the departments of Dynamics, Sound, Light and Heat. A large addition 
is required in Electrical instruments, to adequately illustrate that important branch of 
physics, and a public appeal is now being made for funds to supply the want. 

The Elementary Laboratory has been opened since the last report, and a considerable 
amount of useful work done by the students in the departments of Mathematics, Physics 
and Engineering. | 

Two additional rooms for special experiments in Heat and Sound will be ready at 
the opening of Easter Term, and will be furnished with appliances of the most complete 
character. 

The Optical room is also far advanced towards completion, but funds are still needed 
for certain windows. Some workshop appliances are also still required in connection with 
the Laboratories. . 

Great progress has been made, to a large extent by University College, toward the 
adequate provision of means for a thorough training in all the branches of Mathematics 
and Physics, The Board must now appeal to the Government, on behalf of the School, to 
complete the appliances still wanting, and so place this Provincial Institution in all 
respects in a state of creditable efficiency. 


6. Hthnology. 


This department forms a part of the honour work in the requirements for a degree 
in the Faculty of Arts, and is available for Students of the School of Science. A collec- 
tion of skulls, and of casts illustrative of typical race—forms are now being made—along 
with Archeological and Anatomical illustration. 

The Lectures embrace Anthropology, the Physical Distinction of Ancient and Modern 
Races, and the Influence of the Ethnica] Element in History. They also include the 
Physological Basis of Classification of Ancient and Modern Races. 

In concluding their report the Board again call attention to the fact that, as compared 
with other Technological Colleges and Schools of Science, this Institution is still imperfectly 
equipped. The arrangements by means of which the services of the Professors of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, of Chemistry, Biology, and of Mineralogy and Geology in University 
College are made available for the Students of the School, have largely added to its 
efficiency ; with their aid, in co-operation with the Instructors of the School of Science, it is 
now successfully carrying on the work for which it was instituted, and as they confidently 
believe is making some adequate return to the Province for the annual expenditure it 
involves. 

The Board trusts that their renewed appeal for additional aid in the work of instruc- 
tion, and for a more adequate equipment in the practical appliances of various depart- 
ments, will meet with a liberal response, so as to place the School of Practical Science of 
Ontario on a footing in all respects thoroughly creditable to the Province. 

Lists of the regular Students in Engineering, and of those who attended the Evening 
Classes, will be printed as a Sessional Return for 1883. 


ee 


An Order in Council was accordingly passed on the 30th December, 1882, to give 
effect to certain of the representations contained in the report of the Board of the School, 
according to the recommendation contained in my report to your Honour of the 27th 
December, 1882, as follows :— 

(1) That instruction in the department of Analytical and Applied Chemistry in the 
School is essential, in order to enable the students to become proficient in the application 
of Chemistry to Manufactures and other industrial objects. 
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(2) That such instruction can only be adequately afforded when satisfactory accom- 
modation and appliances are supplied, and Dr. Ellis, Assistant Professor of Chemistry in 
the School, be specially entrusted with such instructions as are required in the School for 
the Diploma in the department of Analytical and Applied Chemistry, in valuing elemen- 
tary Chemistry with practical work in the Laboratory, also Applied and Organic Chemis- 
try with Laboratory work, including Technical and Mineral Analysis. Also, that Dr. 
Ellis should also afford instruction in courses relating to Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Forensic Medicine. Se 

(3) That in certain branches, such as in Theoretical Chemistry and in Practical Analy- 
sis, the students of the School and of University College have alike availed themselves of 
the instruction given by the Professor of University College and by Dr. Ellis, yet in certain 
other respects the line between the subjects prescribed in the University course and in 
the school is sufficiently distinct to enable the duties of the Professor and Assistant to be 
separately performed. 

(4) Much of Dr. Ellis’ time hitherto has been required in assisting the Professor in 
the work of instruction prescribed for the students of the College, but as by the Statute 
of University College, passed by the Council on the 16th day of December, 1882, the 
Professor will be aided by the Fellow thereby attached to the department of Chemistry, 
a portion of such work can be taken by such assistant, and Dr. Ellis partially relieved 
therefrom, and enabled to give more time and attention to such branches as are specially 
within the scope and objects of the School of Practical Science. 

(5) The report of the Board of the School just submitted to your Honour, gives full 
details of the satisfactory progress made in the several subjects taught in the School to 
the regular and special students therein, and to those of University College, as well as 
by the Evening Lectures specially designed for workingmen. The Board proceeds to state 
“that the work was carried on under the joint labours of the Professors and Lecturers of 
the School of Science and University College, has greatly increased the advantages enjoyed 
by the students of both Institutions, but the large and increasing attendance renders the 
present accommodation already inadequate, and will necessitate additional assistance in 
the Laboratories and Practical Class Rooms.” The report then refers to the establishment, 
by University College, of Tutorial Fellowships as furnishing the required assistants in 
Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Mathematics and Physics, and while recommending to your 
Honour the necessity of appointing an assistant to the Professor of Engineering, the 
Board reports that “in the department of Chemistry, owing to the annual increase in the 
number of students availing themselves of the Laboratory instruction in Analytical and 
Applied Chemistry, it is indispensable that increased Laboratory accommodation be pro- 
vided.” And the Board, in conclusion, calls attention again to the condition of the 
School, “which, compared with other Technological Colleges and Schools of Science, the 
Provincial School is still imperfectly equipped.” | 

(6) The Board has further recommended that the sum of $1,100 should be provided 
for fitting up an additional practical Laboratory, in order that the upper Laboratory may 
be placed exclusively under the control and for the use of Dr. Ellis, in his work of 
snstruction. The Chairman of the Board has also recommended that in consequence of 
such necessity for increased accommodation, and the growing demands for instruction, 
Dr. Ellis’ department in the School should be placed in the same position as that of 
Engineering under a Professor, and that Dr. Ellis should be appointed “ Professor of 
Applied Chemistry”. therein. 

The undersigned, therefore, recommends to your Honour that Dr. Ellis be so appointed 
accordingly, and that such additional accommodation and appliances as may be required 
in the premises be provided out of funds that may be appropriated by the Legislature for 
this purpose. 


APPENDIX TO PART IV. 


CONTAINING DETAILS OF CONDITION OF EACH MECHANICS’ 


INSTITUTE, IN 1882, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
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APPENDIX 


AILSA CRAIG MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


Incorporated 1877. 


Number of Members, 109. Annual Subscription, $1. 
feceipts during the year. | Hxpenditure during the year. 
Balance on hand ....... See remial So.) Hor ealarres wien... 4 uy une $ 36 00 
Brome mleriberde ay ki oes obi A 104 35 1 Books (purchase of) ........ ZU 31 
n Legislative Grant ......., 150 00 n Works of Fiction (purchase of) 13 67 
n Donations in money...... 10 00 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 2 25 
n General Lectures and Enter- ic) Miscellaneous)..:) 2). (0. ae 23 30 
tainmente is eee ho #60 |» Balance on-hand............ 13 65 
i Other osources.. igs hb Fs 7 35 
dO CEU SM TEE I $300 18 | SPOT AL eo wert ul at sake ee $300 18 
‘Liprary. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. issued, 
COTS OLIN NRA a Rn i Es eT a OR ER eM he 14 
1 TSS L COATS i A St UNDE SO ae AE ne OR aoe ei 186 680 
PSOE R EIR Seer ME pis italien y. LW Gaeta Nt ae igs maha gad 125 LOG 
OS CALE OUTER Pin UN RILEY SAS cam nN MATS in aateh SRST 444 768 
Poectirgaaeatie, Wrame diye iee al. eu ase Um hen Pk 4.0 36 
EC riOdion mbiberature a cos ts Te Uren ee erties Me Re 20 61 
SCICHCOR ATCUNCA TUM aM sWte Me Tyee Sy uNl Wy cu ea Be 157 i 
Pio eee andy travels ior. Suk ine, Magn ae ea 86 182 
By Orbeiorehelereicek tmenye Nsii.).) Moc ce eal or ON Lk a 25 4 
DORA ee eg eer re Tee et mE NE ait ae 1224 2070 
Assets, $1,219.65. Lnabilities, N one. 


Total amonnt of Government grants paid this Institute from 1878 to 1882, $900. 


REMARKS, 


The Inspector reports that the ledger is well kept, and the officers are zealous and 
careful. 


a re ee ee 


Norr.—On comparing this Report with that of last year, it will be found in a few cases that the cash 
balances on hand do not agree with those brought forward lst May, 1882. This may be accounted for by 
some Institutes having paid for books after 1st May, 1881, which belonged to that year, and others having 
received overdue fees after the annual report had been sent to the Department. 

In all cases (except Mount Forest) the Reports are certified to as correct, by the Inspectors of the 
different districts. . 
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Farag y SEES pS MI ce ESC ADDIE 2 REAL SO ee aR ETERS 


SIEBER PS FS TEA SESE EN EN (GE URE BE EAS CTS SSS Fe IO OP oe one enor PEMA wade TL PRER TINT REET PTT eae 


ALEXANDRIA MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1878. 


Number of Members, 27. 


Annual Subscription, $2. 


LED SAE CLS IAT ELS A CAT 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 


From Members..........e++20> $46 00 
7 Not reported. 
PEL RM osiaNane ete Guiuiaie eke isles $46 00 
as ae eee = a at 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. issued. 
BLOSTED EY ju). Cii-tsieiie aati sisdeeei rns sake cats ue eae } 27 
ETT ee Ma eatin TL CuRH aN ROSES UIE MSI OIG ala Meas iecBertotaet ct eden oat a 10 
ERR SEOY yi e ec ister cugseie tn af aehal avoid 4 lougiane hee BU lean > 67 
Pisce AO ON ey lc ical eh alee state! wa pean de sriarielaetelte egies ted de fn (2 eareyc 56 
Poetry and the Drama.......... 02sec eee ee eee | Not reported. 27 
PAVIOOICAL Lut bOPA TULL | ioe at silseidel chenedne ede iaieiiss alle Malwatis Beare dalla ala 40 
BETTE UIE U NS Lidl dai seat evel Sicad loci edits Uetatnlls intakes hw guile tes ah ate 2S 
Voyages and Travels ).. i)... 3) Seihe ene hee eee 10 
Works (Of VGLEPOM Ce) ice) sills cre Nie ete wanton gt awed nue se ale tes J 6 
PPC RUMI aio Nek dtc Satlct itch ter he CaM ar) Meat Se as sit 24) 
REMARKS. 


Schedule B.—Requisition for Legislative grant only has been received for Alexandria. 


AYLMER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1874. 


Number of Members, 140. 


ESSE Tos STS SRL BIS SE IEEE RET YE PS 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


PEURIES TATE A SERS ESS LESS = 


POT ACI LE EST PALL LCS ST OT Yo 


Receipts during the year. 


Brom (lena Pers fui darshan le sian ee $133 25 
1 Legislative Grant......... 100 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- 
LATIAIIET GS shes io Gagne 96 50 


Expenditure during the year. 


For, Lightand heating). iur $ 4 98 
TL FORDEULEMELES cei Gin a cc ane a tLe 47 66 
1 Books (purchase of) ...... 


Works of Fiction. pues cs 145 28 
OE) it alt pdeeptcone peda toe tech ai 


Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 27 00 
General Lectures and Enter- 
PONENTS ETCHED: UCR aB EM eRe ER Corrs Ing OR TED A 44 68 
Miscellaneous. scans oh fae ae 60 15 
GCAO cca tee eee erneees $329 75 
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Biography 


Fiction 


Periodical Literature 
Science and Art 


Not yet catalogued 


_ Newspapers, 2. 


Assets, $2,177.23. 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1875 to 1882, $1,730. 


Number of Members, 157. 


feceipts during the year. 


PPA eat opSi snes ee PB) 10 'C Hels Te) 'e! Fel o:l'eh ei ele) of] ob eiien.ee ahtentetistd ahve (1 ) a) 8) eye ¢ 


[80 161)'@: 08)! \0\"el' (6) ee) 8 8) ‘@ 


OF-8))' 0) Nee Tig (oe) eo) dee Re Tie 


eee © @ @ 6 


LIBRARY. 


Pee m eee Se Rey 19.76) OLS One) Tel ee) eww e! ie; 6)) 14's Yetehie, ef ia 6 
Sant ty copd seed OO UORNS LOthCe Ora 8) 'OF\'n) 8) Leliel) ef: @: ew) 63, enelin® veriele |.6 
Se ee Os Ok Cte Se) Or ele ©) elie Heh \el4e>'e, 6) | witehioseivel et 6!e 
PLS See TOSS) ee) Oye) wale, O19) 6)e) 6) Ve Ler 6:76 hens ‘eis les 
SOO OO AVON Or C1 SB), S) Vel 1G) 61 (eh ONey 6) 4 ser ei/(o @))'@) 61 e+e)! «6 
SeSee he Oa SO MECH Os Sele) Jef 6) 8) -wlenvel e(e1s @\\ e7 eo), 0}'@) e) le) ot) 64 6 
rie ete Aaah ee On Sie ele ie! eli ey emis; sotto ie sels) ei el ole telte 
SEO ore en OO gee) Ory Ol):e) 16th he! er 7h Oh eke! whl a) eile) slew elle) 


Works of Reference... .. 


OTe aah Ci Sy Oh Oi) Mire O07) OO O16. Oh eben a rel) oF wen ole; @. Leonor ie, le 


Se Ee Sit er SOE OSs OF aw eee. %o! et eteice: tle ie) tel sell @ e,¢ here 


Reaping Room. 


Magazines, 5. 


AYR MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1856. 


SSS :r--_«_=Ss_—eoo 


does not show classifi- 


Record of books issued 
cation. 


(St) 
On 
Lor) 
re 


Periodicals, 2. 


Lnabilities, None. 


RCRA a aE a 


_ Annual Subscription, $1. 


Vols. in Library. Vols. issued. 
125 


* This Institute has expended $7.96 since Ist May, 1882. 


Balance on-hand) see $ 51 00 | For Rent, light and heating ....$ 54 16 

PromMenmbers vis ous diet. 123 25 PPR pbe TER nui Wate e ay 8 Ie ayy 25 00 

n Legislative Grant ........ 300 00 | « *Books (purchase of) ........ 222 61 

1 Donations in money ...... 200 | 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 39 19 

1 General Lectures and Enter- i Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 126 08 

tainments 4a) wibes oo. 53 68 i General Lectures and Enter- 

i. Other “Sources? 2.4 6 osha. 3 30 RCA TURCA CCL AN A: We AL Sah OOS R 28 95 

i Mascellaneous esi i ues 28 38 

Balance yonn handy) Niece: 8 86 

Oba mere MLS ete Wy $533 23 SEO baa Ma ne NT) urs $533 23 

Liprary. 

Vols, in Library. Vols. issued, 
ER EEDA MAR MRO. cay SOLU A MUNN) NAIK USO WH Oi 231 174 
EGNCe Loy SO ALU a tae oe He RU RUM EE RA UIETZ DOL Ce eR mC 600 1182 
EURO Uy re eae Amare Nod sth Narula ee ral Os UN WON (Oc UPS UMN ah Re 291 132 
NBC meatisy ee OO Nr Let NL tay) lan bupaeaian le LL HAM T aa 500 218 
POGLI YANO Em OU UEA INE 1G Uta uni Au mane eel euuir a Mn A 58 37 
PeriodicaMenperavures:..'. nos Oi Senter Nh es 55 1025 
DCIENCOVANG AT Ena Avani ee mae air te NL ae || Rica NNN 162 49 
Ovages: andy Prana lhe wth ERPNiiWk 08 Suave aah AT 184 232 
IW OFks GT ROLOrenCOM ey ct ial a lier ain d ote meee Mn i). 43 4 
TObadécnenevars oa aeeeinnn mem owl MURA RMN Ls 2124 3053 
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Reapine Room. 


_ Newspapers, 11. Magazines, 12. Periodicals, 7. 


Assets, Not reported. Inabilitres, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $2,072.84. 


' REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: “This Institute has not been in so prosperous a condition for 
years. ” 


BARRIE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1854. 
Number of Members, 260. 


RAE NBR EEE ENE 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Hyom Mem Were fo aij scsi erc in eae $210°00'"| Bors Rent and Taxes) 602k... 5 $109 OO 
u Legislative Grant ........ 400 00 1 Light and Heating ........ 42.75 
ayy WlunierpaliGrante. oo.66 5.5 50 00 fh) WOBAEUT TES be os a eau eaten eres 125 00 
1» Donations in Money ...... 14 00 1 Books (purchase of)........ ‘300 55 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 73 53 
tainments vl vseeieens 33 40 | » Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 76 98 
if PeMOGHEL SOUTCES )0e class moe aie 4s 172 79 1 General Lectures and Enter- | 
tainments NON ene te wee 86 44 
1 Miscellaneous .........,.. 65 94 
ERbad Sued hte Gae Restate: $880 19 Dota } 7/05 2ae Gani ioe ae $880 19 
LIBRARY 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Biography? ee onics wi ec & SRE ee erie oe Oe lag eruistsbeals 13) 179 
BOUT eh ae atone Toe SA are UID IE ater uit ls WRI Ue tay allay at 570 RAW 
TUS HONS a pone ieee ce tent se Ele Pete dtake MMs dete <he Hlscin apie nueseliale 183 128 
INGiecellasieotrs a Vaca Oe su eM izre eee ath es aL Gakad tence en 238 165 
Poetry and the Drama ......-2...-. +... eee tba 181 66 
PETIOGICAL LAberaAbUTe. Wile Lis wisi uednte Oley sigue tite ieee alanis sie alate 45 31 
SOLON Ce BINA MATE ec ae me Oldie Layee arin vitae nine un feta ta tr mara cnsiplieas 172 Prt 
Voyages and Travels ........cceeee erence cece ee seas [Vere Ts 1;082)° 
PRGOKSUOL EV SLEPeICG Scar ne ey alae oaks GME AMR ans inlet la ange Leleetie ates 32 27 
SCENE CRT AN CAT SH RAP Renew Pols, Moan age 1,795 4,446 
READING Room. 
Newspapers, 16. Magazines, 6. Periodicals, 5.. 
Assets, $1,968 59. Liabilities, $435 73. 


Total amount of Government Grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $3212. 


REMARKS, 
The Inspector says: “This Institute is doing splendid work in this town.” 
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BELLEVILLE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1876. 


Number of Members, 216. Annual Subscription—Gentlemen, $4 ; Ladies, $3. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
ISAIRNCe 1 atid mvod oi VL LUG Oar oid 69% di a a aN $200 00 
irom Momperaume ssh eso 499 00 n Light and Heating........ 111 40 
wu’ Legislative’ Grant!) 22"... ZOO) CORI ton) Sa arlene ware een via) dhe 185 00 
nu Municipal Grant ........ 200 00 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 110 70 
1 Donationsin Money...... 125 00 " WorksofFiction(purchaseof) 60 00 
ii Pupils at Evening Classes. 34 00 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 113 27 
«General Lectures and Enter- 1 Evening Classes .......... 44 QO 
CAIOMMONUS aula oe She. 89 60 1 Apparatus therefor........ 14 00 
nw Other-sources 2.0.0.2... 31 89 1 Miscellaneous ............ 491 04 
Balance om bards. 6%: 6. 03 Aen 50 82 
Potak PO RevOTU a) $1,380 23 Gtahka tek: sitesi ene $1,380 23. 
LIBRARY. 
Vols, in Library. Vols. Issued. 
TSS COCR N16 gel aii A RO ey AM Be A A SAN ile ot 56 200 
CONE AN fee Le NON eM s J Mb UY Re Oe eo 536 823 
BT, i ASIBG Sc oA" lin A in al aa Ra ne 178 100 
ce Peete eer ans SNS | geese a Cuenta ea 249 
Pe tgnnO ie WP anes ors oe yo Wa is fs SaaS a ane 500: 
Pciences and Art 3.) 0002) ai... RANA a Chee ys fy SRN as 52 100 
Pye eae O cara vate iaanene sybian. ba en uhcd Une My d. 83 200 
Works of Reference: oo. cons aug hens cya? BEE CoN ae 30 30 
SEOTTID . \C EAAA aM eae eg Bah ER ROU EIU Ro GU Perper Led 1,953 
Reapine Room. 
Newspapers, 17. Magazines, 8. Periodicais, 10.. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
5 Drawing, Freehand, etc., 
19 Chemistry. 
Assets, $2,577.82. | Liabilities, $789. 


Total amount of Government Grants paid this Institute from 1877 to 1882, $2,400. 
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REMARKS, 


The Inspector says: ‘“ The class on Chemistry consisted of 19 young men, preparing 
to pass for druggists. The work was well done, and done to the satisfaction of everybody.” 


BLYTH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1876. 


Number of Members, 58. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Recewpts durvng the year. Expenditure during the year. 
rom) Mem bers i.) 00s ee ate $5800) Mor Fenty ey son a eed $30 00 
1 Legislative Grant ........ 60:00 | « Inght and Heating ........ 6 28 
ny :OCherssources: oid es Sue lO 20 UD OELL A PLOS Si, ements colt at de alas 8), 22 25 
| 1 Books (purchase of) ........ 18 71 
1 Reviews (subscription for) .. 16 05 
vs Miscellaneous Aer. ee 50 91 
SODASRUN AN sie rare RV) $144 20 Potaliy oie eee i Ren ant, $144 20 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Biography... 5%, IAT aM tea easing ROM eer aan eRe Bice a 8 a 75 42 
LLG OTT G a APO MMnes Mae Cape PRUE eD SENN sana come TEM ow NOVY Mannie ene 144 200 
MAS CLOB VE eee ees cone oH Boise RCE wea mR ie Ges 67 84 
INLASCEM OE ONS pe MRRRO ce eyes ACN ee Niort ae maniey arsian, al tea ealys 242 90 
OG PENANG He EAI ih hi jarcte as Mae wend Wabeiees pigetL Rhea tekaus toons 51 4 
Periodical ML Ateraburene in. ey sis Wes Ue lee as ca tee eee ieaely eat 60 y 
MOlencCa tn FARE Deer: Eu Mee lenis ae dts Nea ep as 53 24 
MO VORES TODO HUPAV ELS (902-0). sve nhiattcs aun an MRA NCH aly ee I 69 90 
Books OLahererencend ey shea wei eee lasek Rone es Alpe wana 15 
LUCE) hg gO a bene mI eg epee Ne uacah te werent ls Ate 776 536 


Reapine Room. 


Not Reported. 
Assets, $540. Inabilities, None. 


Lotal amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $330. 


REMARKS. 


The Directors did not apply for grant for this year. The Inspector reports that the 
Library is in good condition, except some of the fiction. Reading Room is open only in 
winter. 
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BOWMANVILLE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1868. 


Number of Members, 109. Annual Subscription, $1 


Receipts during the year. Hxpenditure during the year. 
Balanceson hands Vf. 0 .es oe) BO 61 | For Ver Bree ray nc tiakUh oe LT rae $40 00 
From Members). 44.00.0445 2) DAE CO ae ae MalenIeS Aaa Oeil PIG ATT 40 00 

1 Unexpended balance from t Books (purchase of) ........ 60 50 
Legislative Grant for ru) Hverime @ laces) nite ee 89 50 
OOO REP AAA AUNT CAL) ) 0h 65 33 n General Lectures and Enter- 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 64 50 UinMmonitas sani shewiene ast 37 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- w Miscellaneous... 2 29 08... 11 45 
PEVEGUIS GIRS, Bil aid be deh aA 3455) Balance.om hands 9)... 07 S307 63 
We Obey eOurcea els.) nit Mu. VAIO ; 
aT ota Pree das 4 hen NS $309 08 Neri PL SA Go Rah te $309 08 
LIBRARY. 
. Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
| PUGS ROPER SA REG EEG ere SU en, Bo: SUR a 90 90 
BLDC COTTY Ih cto db Rs BS CH CR nn 364 364 
DBI CSEST A ach ANU ope OS So ae A Ree Lee 177 
REIBeeirAneGun a Lape rer ih claw kik, al Sa PE SAN RAI 389 389 
Hoeta ye atid: lo ravage ae, ee Mi cake hc lon 22 22 
crc rrod icaie bitters tameae oie hae nes ie Ts od ie 24 24 
eC Cora Me ADC mes Er not yeh, «See Op one li tiets Aye 76 76 
ONGC Cen OnEravcls: Arik iki ceche S/ vena t Whine wel ag 160 160 
TOG Rr eV LOLTONOE Aut hnl Cie ncch, Ae,t, teenies A epee 29 29 
ACh) i cael Coane be ATRL ean: CL ese OER ae 1,331 1,331 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Technical Instruction. 
o. of Pupils. Subjects. 
20. Drawing, Freehand, etc. 
Assets, $1,200. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1880, $1,775. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: ‘‘The requirements of the law have been fully complied with. 
The Report for last. year was, by a mistake of the Secretary, sent to Mr. Edwards.” 
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BRADFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. . 


Incorporated 1870. 


Number of Members, 106. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balance on hand 2. kl sak oo we an ABI SOB el MorgRent oe kee Ge ee $28 00 
From,Members \.. i) 4.0ce/ae8* ages f° 1 Light and Heating ........ 20 53 
1 Donationsin Money ...... 37 25 | wu Salaries .........--+-2--+> 19 00 
u Pupils at Evening Class.... 44 00} 1 Books (purchase of) «4.0.4: - 2 00 
« General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc... 50 51 
bAIMMeNES Yk oe sop b ioe 17 20 | «» Evening Class .......:-/..5. 70 00 
1» Other sources ...........- 34 75 1 Miscellaneous. J: cai nine eee 27 48 
: Balance'on‘hand | ..\-aas. ene ee 0 51 
foie UL eee oma enn Oe 1 ie $218 03 Otale ui ieee Me ae $218 03: 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BO Pray Ae ME is Mater wie e Mlep ale hia ne Miles ek 
MET COLOTI Ge Meh tele fo ie eons tees total cane ata seme tna re vcr po tsie eben a malnae ts 172 
EAC gg Na Rete yA a ogee Aenean UR hy Sica Suge OSA 95 
ITTSCOATIGOUS. cite ene as nol Miele elke sTeue tata te icin hlelee fells sbciyti ae) eta gs 310 
Poetry and the Drama .... 1... eee eee ee eee ees 73 1,18 
Peritoneal Uiterature cic. 6.60) este wee oboe at lees ee 38 
SSRIS TN PALE hee eich 2 vice Cosvetsale cis etuhe nieraleye isp ekermee aeons 60 ‘ 
Voyages and Travels .. 2... ee. see ee ee oe 77 
RODE YOR MIRSLCTONUG: ay oc ect etre iw aiere cu a ela a ele setae 16 | 
ED ygil imnnas ee csee cues gies eicavete Meus otro ne tet etite tera Vote y enters ei 931 
READING Room. 
Newspapers, 6. Magazines, 7. Periodicals, 3.. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. | Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
16 Writing and Bookkeeping. D Drawing, Free-hand, etc. 
16 English Grammar. 
16 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $900.51. Liabitities, $50. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $2,254.28. — 
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BRANTFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1854. 


Number of Members, 203. Annual Subscription, $2; Junior Members, $1.50. 


flecewpis during the year. Hapendiiure during the year. 
Balance. om hang... ees: POA ON ME Oe REN tit se ne is earn one, .. $97 50: 
Brow Wl eri bersy es «sess + #3 237 04; + Light and Heating........ 30 48 
iy ePisiativertr rant ty. << se ZOOS OOM MIG sdlarieg eta eek oe es 150 00 
Municipal Grant ........ 200 00 | « Books(purchase of),including 
n Pupils at Evening Class .. 62 00 works of Fiction ...... 310 30 
Ww) Other sources’... a... 22 91 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 135 29 
ouvening Classes) Nie aa... 114 06. 
1 Scientific Lectures ........ 108 68 
i Whiscellaneous 5c) 4. aan cuts 59 05 
Balance. on, Wands vi). ta enema 1 32 
LOLA meme cae Pak: $1,006 68 Tota ean case ees eee, $1,006 68 
Liprary. 
Volz. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
OUP ADI vette te mess Sate cae Wine Se Re 
VESTS UPTAT Cod CAIN fe 2 DRM RR RE VSP IRI OARS PR RMAMOINU OL Ae a 1,292 3,504 
LE EOI) Rathi 9 CRE ele tT caudate alt A eh Me ARM A OU cg 398 87 
RISCE LAR COUS EnR hual mectrataearatac's hes eie A Ns Ah Gen hone 596 410 
eoetry. andy thes Drama. sre: sratoeval clu SNS p: siueesh panes RDM 14] 26 
Periodical Taterature. vicoi'st ooh os PP CRN SREY Book ctt Pet ase 235 581 
Se PSTAV HS BANG! V/A GPs GCE ag Da aN eNO a UT ceils UC URS SNR 656 166 
Wioveves and, biavelgy ie du alk oes Rear ae eee is aN 262 165 
TTGSV SENG) Ld B75) 031 2501 6G at, CE ee ete an a oe 124 ihe 
BSS 2 Ee ea pe AIA MR ag UP ae DA ic 4,147 5,020 


Reaping Room.- 


Newspapers, 15. Magazines and Periodicals, 15. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
30 Writing and Book-keeping. _ 10 Chemistry. 
30 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
12 Phonography. 
Assets, $4,401.32. Tiabilities, None. 


‘Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $4,944.38. 
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REMARKS. 


The Inspector remarks that “The Library is in good condition. The Reading Room, 
which is open to the Members of the Institute and strangers every week day, is well 
supplied with newspapers (Canadian and Foreign) and magazines, and is well patronized.” 


BRIGHTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1872. 


Number of Members, 58. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 


Dalance On NEN ae ew cies ne COANGG si BOr Le Db Murs nur ous tater iene $25 00 

From Members is. i ees 57 30 | u Light and Heating ........ 6 54 

un Legislative Grant ........ 120 00 1 he SSAA PTOS Ws bine pertain A ean 50 00 

4) Municipal Grant: >... 0. 30 00 | « Books (purchase of) ........ 69 55 

1 Other sources ..... UA Cass 19.520 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 19 45 

1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 43 91 

Miscellaneous. ....:....-%- 9 45 

Balance On Rams nue ain moeln cei 27 31 

OLE OMe, col Wier LINMS DO) Leer al Oba! aia toe eee iene $251 21 

LIBRARY. 

Vols, in Library. Vols. Issued. 
POST NVe © yon Pe Miele tie hice ele ee tel f aye ols lial a Sie ial ity 81 27 
VOL IOT Pere Miata L OPA Ot eo rells ice tote ie otek te toes eaten Den tte te 184 346 
MD SR OEY eons trek neste nee « Yodeitec a lalla oily gel rates gstaauoye ay siyaneie ucla tre 135 67 
NITSORUAMOOUS Witsdies okie le sebelay ea ee eee oe auras GRY Ain ite iy ao 147 89 
Poetry and the Drama ......... SR AAS BOE GEN fas se 32 78 
PATIOM ICAL MNLCLALULE Moccia, cratctal eneneiattayai tiatte te iat eet a ae Mea 50 sal! 
PICIOMEG ELUATE PR tae ORDO ie acl (el iasaines bible sels evateiiare 160 33 
Voyages and Travels ..... Vee A Se Aen ee cen es reeST a ed 104 106 

BOOKS Of RCLCPENCO! 4.6 6.24) sa hhslele TS eels Gd Pea ae we elie 17 
OBE SAMA OG OR GUC TENG borne grin na ae en SENIOR Outs 910 197 
Reapinea Room. 
Newspapers, 12. Magazines, 6. 

Assets, $752.31. Tiabilitees, $47. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $1,636.14, 
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REMARKS. 
The Inspector says: “I would remark that this Institute is in a most flourishing 
condition. The debt on current account has been paid by donations from Members. 


The room at present occupied is very commodious. There has been a large increase of 
membership.” 


BRUSSELS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1874. 
Number of Members, 52. ' Annual Subscription, $1. 


ARERR UREN SEAT REED EP SS PERT a BPTI 


Receipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 
Balance, onmnandy. 22 ve tie. ba DANG pe Hor lant nan we hi). ene ek $50 00 
Brom (Mom berstiiit.td 41) 94, 00,004 £1700). ie Light and, Heating ©) 2) 4.4) 12 58 
1 Legislative Grant ........ 200 00 WV MOAATIOS GA aie his. och ale oye 20 00 
1 Municipal Grant.......... 25 00 | 1»  * Books (purchase of) ...... 188 17 
1 Donationsin Money ...... 90 00 | 1 * Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 General Lectures and Enter- OF) See Saas 8 hie 6 TTR SIONS, 
tainiments!) 2 87 h0.03 12 85 | 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 12 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 
PALO INO IES ious eg bi (aan Lue lt 55 
hile Whiscellaneonsi, be oe ne 21 28 
un Balance on hand .......... 0 39 
OUP Re ea Pal $334 22 otade yy e454 seen: $334 22 
LIBRARY 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
AEB era eee rege hes sy AYO Mee A) 2a 8 RN A Naa 130 50 
NI UTINEMGS DN Ae SA CAIs 5) NC ROL Oe Rt CON 100 185 
LAL (CTR Silica tee eR OE et MARS me Lod GNU MY At 113 56 
TELE TETS INSTT VS od gat cool ea en Cee uaa TTS 308 183 
POCA OC TACr ORAL Be Sie) icidig eee tie ROCA ete OMe io 
OHACLELS RENO yn Gg hi ridin RPRARBI OT aN I ae re eet eee pe 88 16 
Moyazes and Travels. yl aie Set Veer UN RE Ms Et) 47 82 
BOO mer GS eLOPONCG). eli /urnhs sck te Mba pe gee Ne Ube Fi 15 tea 
4 EW ERIS os ns saa COTTA Le RA ROD IOS Lea 834 585 


Assets, $917.39. | Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1875 to 1882, $1,296. 


REMARKS. 


CHATHAM MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Re-established 1878. 


Number of Members, 346 


Receipts during the year. 


Annual Subscription, $2. 


Expenditure during the year. 


Balance On hand .)Gnes se sees SA OM Hen Ren biyre oy Wie Wile ciietntar $239 00 

om Members 2022.0. . 22s 664 09 n Lightand Fuel .........-. 95 49 

1 Legislative’Grant........ 400 00 fe Salaries el Rete scr uses 153 75 

1 Municipal Grant ........ 50 00 | « Books, purchase of ........ 293 72 

1 Donations in Money...... 13 00 | u Works of Fiction, purchase of 117 46 

1 General Lectures and En- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 116 41 

tertainments. ........ 22 70  Mliscellaneous............- 161 13 

mi ther SOUTCEBIs yin bene 98 91 | Balance on hand.:.........-.. 5 23 

RC OUAL. Woe eis Clabes wine ete $1,182 19 Total tte ie ne ee ey ee $1,182 19 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
PBiopraphy (0), 0)-8 ciara > oh ae item ees iM euiean eee fe 174 114 
ATG CRIT hoe oka eae ioe SHE BER ote ate crete 5 Oke ticle 471 4,132 
MAGSUOTY. te ei Leibie tate Os eee hve ve lores heii rere care 167 235 
IM asec lame GUS. iii bis kok cvoed ior sur a eebtene (eee tim = ged hehe ieamapeiinge nies 223 248 
Poetry and the Drama........ 58 57 
Periodical Literature os 5/645... Week. Sele gece 2 oh ee vale e oR 65 608 
Relence md ATE cil ose SCR ee le. os ava leclp ys sheiy edemequnte phe sete 194 155 
Woyaves and Travels. iseieuipeucelee ages es oe eo Ee ee 66 352 

Works of Reference......:2 cece e eee eee teen eens 44 

A WA th Beene RNRORUR Ae (hon, ae a airy ogy Ure ag weak kite 1462 5901 


ReapDiIne Room. 


Newspapers, 13. 
Assets, $2,055.23. 


Magazines, 20. 


Periodicals, 11. 
Iniabilities, $20. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $1,700. 


CLAUDE MECHANIOS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1877. 


Number of Members, 33. 


Receipts during the year. 


Balance. on hand. se ee + eae eS $ 6 76 

HMrom Members 2.6. ice eee e 5 LS) 
1 Proceeds from Scientific Lec- 

LUYOS ale te Mee ean 4 65 

Gta ahem te core ices ee eee $43 56 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


ORO PE ES SS 


Expenditure during the year. 


For Miscellaneous ......505 +6. $16 75 
Balancecon Namdioe. ca escent 26 Sl 
Otay Se Ee Beets creme $43 56 
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Lriprary. 
: Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

BlOorapliyed Ame eee ed NE ue be te le 60 50 
USELeRNENT 8 Jes c..Loo 6 pAb RR Ya 85 106 
ETRE ay materunree ont. N ONE Jaitley aly plea ae 74 20 
I LITGETEN ETE CSS ca eA eg A a a 209 120 
MoctryeataeuierDramameimuonh ok ok 18 10 
Sciencsmndt Artic yk Le: ty Ee Rees el te CR 65 34 
DO Meeen tetra velas seme MOO! a APN in sept Sy 66 56 
Py OF meeoteelerencom tae i ).0) im me Ct 12 

CER. 2s gist dh ae A ea Lae ee NR ht 589 396 


Assets, $926 81, 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1878 to 1880, $406.84. 


CLINTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


‘ Incorporated 1869. 
Number of Members, 147. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Dalaneon hands ge 0) BOT 80) Bor Rent. oo. ie fk $51 25 
EromeMembers, ago) .5 2. 4s, 81 71 u Light and Heating ........ 33 95 

1 Legislative Grant........ 400 00 UN ela Les arava marae Meer UU llte Ok 58 50 
fpuptunicinal Granteans).40/.\, 100 00 | « Books, purchase of ........ 102 84 


1 Pupils at Evening Class .. 102 00! 1 Worksof Fiction, purchase of 25 71 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 136 63 


nit, Hyening \Classest).) 2.5... 328 00 

u voMiscellanconsyrs.. ore 0) ee 144 29 

Balancaon hand: eve yee, 34 

ig ee) Meni dn 5 SO eae an $881 51 HL Ga see teehee nk oo $881 51 

Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $10.50. 
Liprary. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
15105190) 0198 AW eee ge ea 0 aes MLO CAR LACE nC a oo 311 
AUG. vl 0a, ieee | egeen Ae a Ge Ee TE A 450 934 
EIN VOR Yor meet A peg UU. SUED WV NC a 140 204 
MIS eCH areata aren ThA MUNG | tS A REIN Oy 66 567 
Poetry andethe Dramas IMO WO og OME NS oy 50 103 
Prpcticalvlterature: dm aq tanentin LOU ee GD See Og 
erence shin An itos he heen RMR TN hl 118 200 
wioyapedand. Lravelare.-sA eee MAME Oo leg 85 345 
BVCOLK ar Gs UN eloronce: tages) Whore elie ue ermniMer |. 49 52 
ANG Theyre snes dant Oe tey e ates ar ey Re ps) 3,973 
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Reapine Room. 


Newspapers, 12. Magazines, 12, Periodicals, 5. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
19 Writing and Book-keeping. 23 Drawing, Freehand, etc. 
14 English Grammar. 14 Natural Philosophy. 
19 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 14 Chemistry. 
Assets, $1,376.59. Liabilities, $30. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Insitute from 1870 to 1882, $4,722.58. 


REMARKS. 


Extract from Directors’ Annual Report: “The Institute is in a good position and is 
doing an excellent work, No one who visits the Reading Room frequently, and wit- 
nesses, night after night, the large number of young persons—especially of the labouring 
classes—-who spend their evenings in reading the newspapers and periodicals supplied, 
cannot for a moment doubt the usefulness of such institutions in our midst. The Direc- 
tors believe it extremely desirable to afford, by the public reading room, the means 
whereby a large number who have no other facilities may keep themselves posted upon 
public matters and the current literature of the day. It has been noticed with great plea- 
sure that amongst the supporters of, and subscribers to, the Institute there are all-classes 
of the community. The membership roll embraces the farmer, the mechanic, the mer- 
chant and the professional man alike. 

“The evening classes were more extensive the past season than in any previous year. 
The classes are well attended, and the Inspector expressed himself as well pleased with 
the arrangement and the subjects and manner of teaching.” 


COLLINGWOOD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1856. 


Number of Members, 70. Annual Subscription, $2. 

Receipts during the year. | Expenditure during the year. 
alanicevn shane cis: 2 wee BORO iO Re RVOTEUE carats: feet tee ah aa ae $163 33 
Prom Wy embers ct le ai sales 149 30 | « Light and Heating........ AE pu 
. » Legislative Grant........ LH OMOO RM Hie Salarigs Meier cn. or. aes 84 00 
1) municipal ‘Grants .0°. 50.4 100 00 | 1 Books, purchase of ........ 118 22 
1 General Lectures and En- 1 Works of Fiction, purchase of 53 68 
tertainments ........ 204 45 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc., 51 30 

Ve yweher sources eh toon 65 10 1 General Lectures and Enter- 

tainments ’<.)..sauretane ti 98 26 
ny Miscetlaneous )....... 5. .408 ob 83 04 
Balance onvhand< .85.: clan iea 3 05 
8 AAW: oe eee: MIRE tae bh $672 65 VGtal rete tk ean cane $672 65 


LIBRARY. 

; Vols, in Library. Vols. issued. 
Biography..... SEGUE EL ORE Pe ENR ar Ldaoneen aide ie, ok 254 447 
PIGEON ere Nec teats il ye eee ihe Mes 404 1,387 
Histompsvahennie eee oo ced cian.” (iniowre ee “tC eee eee 377 eee SOO) 
HORICUIE HT Fy nd DR UA Rn IC OO Atala 570 938 
Ee tlgaudtho Drain WM gl pe ys aio 87 356 
Periodical Literature ........ BS Ce ek Hone PY SN a ee A 119 427 
SATIS CAG ei wn eae RCL oa ea aR 440. 386 
Voyages and Travels .......... 320 927 
be OMe oratMivelerenrommmey rf hy pO an Ba? 

HOLA Hern Nee c ERE MeCN et 3 Sapa 2693 5168 


Assets, $2,853.05. 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1870 to 1882, $3,006.84. 


Lnabilities, $207.95. 


DUNDAS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1841. 


Number of Members, Los 


Annual Subscription, $2. 


Apprentices, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Hzxpenditure during the year. 
Balance*on hand! Woe... $106 70 | For ORG ste aa tile Uren a yn $100 00 
HrompMembers 27) oy. 230 75 n Light and Heating........ 58 96 

n Legislative Grant ..... 400 00 u Books (purchase of) ...... 231 18 
1 Municipal Grant....... 100 00 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 Donations in Money . 33 00 ROL ee tapce ages) oe OR IMRT ees 
1 General Lectures and En- ’ 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 114 20 
‘tertainments ........ Aaa es) u Evening Classes ........... 150 00 
1 Apparatus for Scientific Lec- 
PUES aati ieee aienl noc i TORSO 
n General Lectures and Enter- 
CATE IGS Biche ea Gant A 115 00 
iy Miscellaneous 68 sheila 94 31 
Balance on: hand Que kegs.) 0 50 
otal see ee ar 1 O41 BO Total Fe elven re + Ply 04d) 60 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued, 
BiGB Ee eUy ya muntaen iyi r iis ye) Ws he) OP es) a a 89 231 
LIISA oie ee ea MR 733 784 
PIB O Ly emer tas aevo itnm y ten eel ne Ne NL RRS 524 187 
EAs CU AOU Namie ce aN BUEN MONS Leif Wy ENS 
ELOOUET: AU Oe caw eet Sanat leet tt bk AMOS 800 260 
EeriodioalUiveriuremn ny nah ceeteN SRS Ay). bit 
SCR CAUNGL AT ime pened on i Dare Lo RE 1,062 177 
cy sees and (Uravelster qonee the aaah 0s, reo tny iin 745 422 
DV Orbs cot Refereticd: MiMi hii: oho tk 128 
OUR E a We faci arab! etahy Ghar pi divawey jue 4,681 2,061 
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ene ee ee SS 


READING Room. 


Newspapers, 10. 


Magazines and Periodicals, 5. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Technical Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. 
20 


Assets, $7,883.12. 


Subjects. 
Drawing, Freehand, etc. 


Liabilities, $20.75. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $5,400. 


DUNNVILLE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1864. 


Number of Members, 116. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Expenditure during the year. 


Receipts during the year. 
ONG bers ne re ee LO OOM ER Or Rent! eine Le ee eee eae $65 00 
1 Legislative Grant ... 100 00 | » Light and Heating .... 25 00 
1 Municipal Grant 10 00 1 Books (purchase of) ......... 58 43 
1 Donations in money ...... 28 43 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
CO iO ole Plea AHA Car LOH! 0 00 
i?) Miscellaneous \7..055.--<-. « 2 50 
Balance.on handy aor «esi ice nae 57 50 
TGOCAT TE MSc eae $248 43 Gita SS EA aay os eae $248 43 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BOR EAPO Oh re colony cate ole tone cntcgs ear tae say wage ra ean ; 
ACH LOD secs ttene. eytio emotes ise esatayaenah i a 
PPISEORVI Giga c rite ele faire ct noe ise ak RRR sen pa a 
INT eee ATOMS 3. ciatteencbe tk ate ek + Vartucets mass eraye acre loaner tury 


Poetry and Drama . 
Periodical Literature 
Science and Art 
Voyage and Travels........ 
Work of Reference 


otal ti cnine 


Assets, $967.50. 


ee 10 6), ew Ose eC e Tom Om 0a.) eres ead 8879 


ec ee ewteo eo wee re 


belo (ef -eF (0.0, 0') 0.59) Sh eb Or Mya Syercey ey eat he 


. + Not classified. 


Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1874 to 1882, $600. 
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en Pe serra as eee ee Sd OL MRC OR SGUTEL AM Gs 


DURHAM MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1873. 


ey 3 Pears, 106. 


SS NON SREP SPT PLLE ALES ST 5 PR US DEST ST A aS 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Lapenditure during the year. 
Balanteon hand i. Wek6 $19 84 | For Light and Heating 0 eae. $ 1-60 
FromaMiembers’ ao. So. 65 50 " Salrice Un 41 25. 

1 Legislative Grant . Pee Oy OO 1 Books (purchase of) artes: 233 60 
i" Proceeds from Scientific Lec- 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
PORES a Oe meen ec lk , 8 55 atlas ie 51 40 
1 General Lectures and Enter- " General eee aad Tes 
UN EN Jah ct se ae 91 42 CAMINO ae! aa ie ye. Deans 
i Othomesourcear cru faa, 433 44 no vinvigscelanenus aay coe yk. 462 70 
[ Balancejonihand)) ot canned. ah 19 84 
BE as bere relearn ay a $768 75 | LOG ch hoa Me Nn Eee 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
DiOimaphy yaa Nae Aibiubinst LT eclmai las @ Fae Abii a 187 160 
Fiction .. SUL; die 453 es 
EEStor Goan) Uyeh hin Jang 136 122 
Bliscellanecomsvnls: WNIT OT Dio Biren 3 mehr 266 228 
Poetry andi Drama’) 1)3,.,4// 37 54 
Science and Arts . 172 154 
Voyages and Travels .... 57 112 
PEE SOL MRC EOL EMCO Win. hy ca! says Bey EA Why a Uh i 28 30 
Total. 1,886 Z1D2 


Assets, $2,381.84. 


Lnabilities, $210. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1881 to 1882, $300. 


ELORA MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1871. 
Number of Members, 174. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. 


Balancevon- hand idan ou $127 59 
Hrpmpblenahers a vei obvalual 137 55 
{Legislative Grant...).... 200 00 
I" Do bions IM ONE YA as, |) ce 5 00 

n General Lectures and Enter- 
PATNI E MES al a25.",.darerncrued: 59 70 
Hi LOCHOR SOURCES igh wa Banal 201 23 
Lotalic eri aiaic ate ant $731 07 


Bork Ren Gs ko vasa Gig toerity $ 50 00 
u Light and Heating ........ 5 00 
W Salarinc Siew ft eWl et cow owieh tay ei. -«, SevVat caer s 25 00 
wo Books: (purchase rot. 2.7. \); 484 16 
In TVevIe We TELE oda tins ta LOS tS 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 

TRUNIMOMESY ns coh a ene eo 37 85 

tive ubigcellaneous i iin sna 58 03 
Balenceyon hand (08 ee 60 90 
Botalge are ora os $731 07 
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LIBRaRy. é | 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Biography cn eiy nrsiheye ak OF + 59.218 ogee tneniceam gratin eet 517 140 
BiGhOnE hs ck Sacameet bitoni sees PRA EE REN Oe ORI neal 1,096 1,748 
TList Ory jicsases erhossnoiow-noulaesvenessibanelsiisgetene ieee nist ReneS 512 160 
NT paee ATIC OUS iki k teers ose ose let nine tele fe ae tanneee Cevepaiie egy i) 5s 964 1,993 
Poetry and the Drama........+.++++++ ARR canes: ENE NI Bk 146 67 
Periodical Literature (aseu oo. aise eek ie tee wie snes ae 357 
SU BTCe ATG CA LU. sie tea ele bre ane die wiatregnare tate Mi shalia areig. a AA ie clef 1029 187 
Voyages and, Uraveliy <3 <> <j abimie ns te ree ie alone see 606 462 
Works of Reference,.....--eeseeeceees MAR ede eae erty 146 9 
TEER eek sere ates seach tra oueh eevee a eusretinielre: overt 5,473 4,766 
Assets, $5,591.45. Liabilities, $302.75. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $4,300. 


REMARKS. 


The Directors report that a thorough classification and re-numbering of the books in 
their extensive library has been made, and a systematically arranged catalogue published. 
They further say :—‘‘The Elora Mechanics’ Institute is now the second largest library of | 
‘tg kind in the Province, and stands to-day as a worthy monument of the indomitable 
and wisely directed energy and intelligent and liberal spirit of its promoters and patrons. 
Its influence for good has been, and will long continue to be, felt in the community, 
affording as it does such ample means for pastime, amusement and useful instruction.” 


EMBRO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1881. 


Number of Members, 112. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 

TREO ONLOILOOES cielsieuctece oucueee paw eenees 1200 wodior Rent sis a aaiee se eae $12 00 
41 Donations in money ...... 32 00 4» Light and heatings......... LR5 
1 General Lectures and Enter- n Books (purchase of) ...... 7°. 71 36 

PAIN TOSS Figs foyouekeres cue ee 17 35 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 9 20 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 

tainmMents Mer N neers 10 00 

ia Miscellaneous s yfiasn 2 tice ses 8 55 

Balancevon; handees.criie ect oe 48 49 

Uocalis nisvegawrie mie Cee tes $161 35 Motel cn tvenets ona teracgses $161 35 


Donations in books or specimens for museum, value of $99.75. 


a na Te RN yy 


LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

TEP R TCO eo cer Cae MpAU Sle AMM a ah CO 25 40 
nC OL ueMTase Pe RA MO Sh ee igh eh) Ae 66 350 
Be ORR eree eed teal oy eebload baal pie lias’ Seton dss 50 50 
Useless aie Quiero Monae nya oh PS ere 15 42 
mocunyaanay the Drammen ey yanmneny es 1 2 oan 20 5 
Bee cecal itera turogeen lesen nen iia Oy 5 1 
ericucoand APbereauann | iy re own t OOM rm” 10 fe 
Pogeacstand (Travols matic poo We | MVM a 10 18 
BVarin oP Referee Minit td whi Ne ule) 0) 6.) Sabie 10 1 

He) os: A Ai a de ALA 211 514 


Reaping Room. 
Newspapers, 8. 


Assets, $245.05. 


Periodicals, 3. 
Lnabilities, None. 


ENNOTVILLE MECHANICS’ IN SLEEUTE: 


Incorporated 1856. 


N umber of Members, 53. 


Annual Subscription, 50 cents. 


Keceipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 

balance oni hand augue ek $26 94 | For Light and Heating .....,.. $ 1 00 

rome Nembers 26. Wy was alte 24 50 TSE NCH CU eh eae ae se RA 5 00 

n° Legislative Grant ........ 80 00 | 1» Books (purchase OR ii dip igual 96 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- "Works of Fiction (purchase of) 24 00 

bainiMents;) fen ana Oe 2 00 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
iin Othen SOUTCER Ua sh sanee ee. nk 6 25 tainmenta swe P ee Je 8 50 
n Miscellaneous .......... 
Balance onshandeanc. ya. wt Oabg 
Ota Pree eee oo $139 69 Aa} ed epi haed ae Ph aid $139 69 
LIBRARY. 

"Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
| ECE SET) eam eee at ie Actin ne acne ROR NUN) PRE OL 104 19 
BPEOUUO ON oho 2 Tete Godt Soheteed tions MON SOM IN a 2 150 
MLSE OE Yk ahrh ih Gin egret AMMA ME NEMLE Ripe WMD IR 90 00 105 80 
BSCE MATICOUS) Ui acta sod ea wate LE OMG 254 183 
Eeomyand the Dramas) Seley 1 U0 OR 23 40 
Periodical Literatures ines s Came NOOR gio) oe 38 100 
Oleic cartels Ar in imye Nel) seed Ae os eat 43 60 
oyasesiand Traveler em OU BOIL yo ele 40 ke 
Hy Orde oft Reterenca wry laa Met Mil we UR eso 90 20 
HOUALE YS ace 818 780 


Ddasets, $1,086.19. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $280. 
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EXETER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1879. 


Number of Members, 140. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Wet NLGTRDTA Ie Cie sisi siete s $140 00) For Rent .2..0s2¢ 202) (deems & 83 68 
1 Municipal Grant......./.. 30 00 | wu Books (purchase of) ........ 100 20 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 4 05 
TENE 1610) 04 5 NOE MRL E kc 32 63 i) Miscellaneous iin sso 2 85 
Balance-on hand’), vc -s.2 hae 2 11 85 
BG LALY Gheutatoue ia lawe anurans $202 63 ROTA Te Ue eve eae $202 63 
: LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BIGOT ADNYS ett widcie eee sie elec o eagiaaiaygtyes Fount aie 39 72 
ET SEROMA ey eco castes AN Meta ie Me aeyrel ec athaits a les ale onl tre aerate aha te tails aaa Carat 393 1,018 
ELGG bE Gs aie niet Wenge RE im Reo eect erat sees reste crane a ereenea ne Df 63 
Mic callaneou sey Hed eus uence ucts tree ein wala ilo eriaeaelianet bce itaieae sls 173 1 
Poetry and the Drama......-.- ses sees cere eee ete 46 7 
Periodical WAtera ture usw. ojcsh see eteuw diel sea oteue mueios aise 27 
Ct aA Se ERTL AMAT phn No neske Benton cs oe iat tog. (9 Jel rite g tA aye tonic es ins is 60 
Voyages and Travels ....... 0s. eee cere eee ete ee ences 20 14 
AOE evoke RUCLOTOIGE @oia0ed aie siclatenereyel ey iis lene yjnceleleue il oleae els i 74 50 
BP SHAT TNE OMe ie Means aN LS Alea Aes be tdieeabh atlas les 835 1,328 
Assets, $653.54. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute in 1879, $400. 


FENELON FALLS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1878. 


Number of Members, 101. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Family Tickets, $2.00. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
PalancesOMn ean Gus weer loc rveve sees eS OW HORMONE atu. aia itiahadens eg areas $60 05 
From@lembers yh iepee cs eye 94.50 | «Light and Heating........ 58 00 

1 Legislative Grant........ SUO COO Mean wiSalerles tien uote. maneeee 10 00 
i »Municipal Grant......... 5000 | 1 \ Books (purchase;of) nant in 73 20 
1 ,Donationsin Money...... 50 1 Works of Fiction(purchase of) 33 74 
1 General Lectures and En- 1 Magazines, Newspapers and 

Pal MOnus vee a se eee 16 04 Reviews(subscriptions for) 101 87 

Wy pObher SOUNCES/igy ok. «sls 33 25 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
EAINMON ES oy eeiaeicitaree Gee 2 00 
i Miscellaneotis’ . oo... sane (Borys 
Balance jon" hand isu a serene ee 87 28 


fol Nt ee Ce eee en, $497 85 otadh, smash camsttientese ctineevan $497 85 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

Biography ry. Cele rn a ary Co) SRE aia AL eae 
GALE SIGE A. ule oi Wet OO al tee oR AE. ge PRIA ie AR i aa 1,699 
EEOC OM Vane asin Yana sae co asi inte oamcermnt IRN TA tn. 1% in’ REKL 122 Io 
IMISCeraMe Ola Liu pM a ea eines echt epee.) a. 129 210 
Tocumyme nas une” raring Meck aeeat cM eeney ae mts ete a ae ad whats 28 36 
ReVvioicalelceravurome yrs yet hehe ee eat ok oe 
NE) ATO 5 Fae Rapa wah CO Pan PR NCR ARE a Ue PSA RN A 93 69 
OV eRe TMi Ve LaMme er Wi es", yas ein trae de clin Saeed Nels eee 4.7 122 
VEG Mic 6 Old KN CEGNOTICO eae ia ed a) oc atu hiui ta rte destn whch A Wit alone ts 49 

AUCUCNL: 20.5 Ges Bitte cRe REE CA Tr Ua ae OA Ute a 872 2,252 


ReEapina Room. 
No report. 
Assets, $595.61. Liabilities, $38.20. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $1,000. 


FERGUS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1857.. 


Number of Members, 138. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 
ipa lanes oneband. 4405. <u Unio. O00 Bort Salaries yg eek wakes hulk $13 25 
Prom MeM bers it jlevie wee (OG, OO iat) books: (purchaserof jo...» ’b0 69 
MeN eipalGTran 4 oa. uh 87 00 i AVeTIINg Clasem etc oe Oe Go 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 39 00! 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
1 General Lectures and En- LAI ONCE i yiceal sky Th Ona) 
tertainments ........-. 63 70 ina NWuIscellAMmeOUS! Awl oe os. cuicla ce 43 00 
Ble nice rain Data bac montis lat 6 21 
PCr here eaetee na Sea AV we OO) RO tae ie eee ks gant eis OO 
\ 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
DIOR aware eo Tort eins a chee sok ta Cana ann ON swt UMA Foo a ce N 317 125 
TET CU IGT mney a hdr oer Siemans cn! dis As coh at Sena abe Sek URN a i 628 1,749 
Histonye tench 5 3% | ER SR eo hus aE ens a oe 414 19% 
INTTO COM AN Gola cr mnt rt coi, Aaine me ino came. ghd Aa So ct 473 415 
Poetrycand thie: Dramas i. ii bir aeRO LIME okt ecc 89 125 
omiocioa |] sera urbe Mes: utes cyacoles rr. ORM inley ue ice an a at ye aa 438 408 
SeleiCe ANC Auk Gr eee win ce er anesthe Mie re Nae ac 417 239 
NOYHCES BUY Li Elda wate aye waecsaiere cure malenainn. 2 c¥ 198 153 
Works ob Ielerencenveek. caieite tes itn ad “ech Poca ed oo one 83 33 


Tota. OA AG Oa TAD de a aL ee 3,057 3,444 
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EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
4.4 Writing and Book-keeping. 


44 Dictation. ; 
44 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


Assets, $4,006.21. Liabilities, $16.50. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1874 to 1879, $2,120. 


FOREST MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1 879. 


Number of Members, 120. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
a AriCesODUNATIG Git. buses ea esr @ 15 09 | For jee urs ON Ah aae Sk SOOT, 
He MA CD DOTS 0 os ile oreraceneLO2 Oe) in polaghtyand Heagne eae ee 10 00 
1 Legislative Grant ......... 230.00) itt ORATOR. wi ot) teen ea ine ten | 33 75 
» Municipal Grant.......... 20 00) 1 *Books (purchase of)......-. 120 47 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 42 94 
Kouwnenteale dl severe ce 9-05) 1 Magazines, Newspapers, and 
io Other*sources 6 sulers)ee er 30 00 Reviews (subscriptions for) 14 35 
1 Miscellaneous Mere ser i Ue) 
Balance on-hand) (ky; ee, LOS Le 
staal Riedgien cee wec mis GOO, 104 Po tad wiccvtis ueherclaeceee PanERs deme $506 64 
Me NED Ie fe CAN Bede ete 2 a ale ke ee 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
iS REA DAY 2. Wits! -isie ne wie ote ine veritas sinarsapsee heaping 124 48 67 
FeLi thy eae ech ees awh ea slim OMEe GLO sal latins a ttohte moar ea sas fet ate ets 195 1,021 
MD SDOM VG tye ee totes here aietoiw ana wher Dias ere are arrraae 58 103 
IAascalbarieOUls ies tiats file ileta.etsletet ieee ce a vevehye lol vam iby airev ene amele feda tee 65 103 
Poetry and the Drama .....-.5.----esss ee reeeress Eis 29 31 
Periodical Literature: .. 66.3... ete als ole ele nea eee wi eles 6 
Science and Art ......---eeee eee CU Ran Oe Porras a 88 89 
Vioyagessand Pravel jj. stodh «a5 eeieiy OP ne ae ee Ske 28 97 
WW pris OTR CLOLelCe les. iG pve see alls arsiebels arte g > shramie tere eye? 22 29 
DD coteak Me iho GAR eboeie cance en ota eie hed teh terete ge nor 533 1,540 
Reapine Room. 
Newspapers, 4. Pericdicals, 1. 


Assets, $717.87. Tnabilities, None. 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $660. 


% $226.74 expended for books since 1st. May, 1882. ? 
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REMARKS. 


The Inspector reports that the Library and Reading Room are well patronized, and 
they hope to establish Evening Classes during this winter. 


GALT MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1853. 


Number of Members, 277. 


Annual Subscription—Library, $1 ; 


Reading Room, $1 50; Full Members, $2 50. 


Recewpts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balance Ga mane pee eyes eas PAPO SAE Ah OV 0) gunk Adc cy BHO eemeie Pd lade teak RRL Oa RR $50 00 
PromeMem bers cae, . uses ves Meee a Oe un » Light and Heating. .......,).. 22 00 
nw. Legislative: Grant... 4... >. 400 00 yh LATIOS Marsa AN ds a 210 00 
mn Pupils at Evening Class.....,90 00 , »~, Books (purchase of), -..... 233 65 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
PAI AO IES Lo ahh Veep d 239 95 (51 EL ale TA eae suena Rt A, ho 89 15 
NEM CIETESOURGES Ui cis. ores am 40 00 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 146 30 
i Levening Classes)... oo soneee 160 07 
» | Apparatus therefor............ 20 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 
TAInMMEMtS ep Muliiabs Hae 270 80 
fat Vb se@ehlameaus yrs) hihi va whet 31 64 
Balancerom: bande yc ice tga 100 53 
Egil haere eeratayrr etc n ats SleG25 4 l4 Potala eatin inls x translate $1,325 14 
Donations of books or specimens for Museum, value of $15. 
| LIBRARY. 
; Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
SOG Reap ap Nae meee SLUR acti, wee hev Awe e ANA, Ws do spleen some Oe 237 236 
SCLC Dat ene ARRON ye eR HCN Ts af aRt Nase th du dh' wien th eB thdeks 46] 3,035 
| WIS Se Sy7 18 GercuhPr or ary Onn, Sonne ak Rugs et age OR Pee Lea rT Baye Sco 317 317 
WET COMA COUC are: eer MER ARS (ie Beis aah tach nics eahpk etka aen heb eM sa ee chet NTRStE 583 892 
Oe UE eOU UCDO RAIA Mah cus satel oepis lobe tavel-demoiiey (aeasyerey xe 134 163 
Periodical Literature ........ 436 698 
Cle Cee AIA Th, Se Memrie hice. os ume at altar Rabat tay srelanehutatcine ramets 427 463 
oe ce sete PAV CSUs cal slvstngs see peatsho dsc tenehstaieved acd aren hears 239 413 
Works omheterence. scr) yy Ss 190 143 
MS Ga tte Nema catctr nit eles ne, Meutua a seein e rc nata eer. S 3,024 6,360 


ReEapine Room. 
Magazines and Periodicals, 20. 


Newspapers, 26. 
EVENING CLASSES. 


Technical Instruction. 


No, of Pupils. Subjects. 
30 Drawing, Freehand, etc. 
17 Natural Philosophy. \ 


Assets, $5,300.53. Inabilitres, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $5,050. 
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Baha at A EN sgh a Phe Nk be 2 PSS hy EIN AN ns NN RN A Sah TUR AS I SS ae eS 


Sar ARNE MSE PRL Ac SS SRS OR SLY ce ES PRESS ARSE Sa a Rcd cE ee a 


REMARKS. 


The Secretary reports that this Institute has been remarkably successful during the 
present year, the membership is increased to 500, the room 1s enlarged and supplied with 
new cases, etc., and the prospects are good for the future. 


GARDEN ISLAND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1869. 


Number of Members, 134. . 


VLE ETI ¥ PAT SN SIE I IO TE TSE TL IE LE CE TEE 


Annual Subscription, $1 50. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 

Goin MICTIDEYS Vale etre ce tales ate P90 1 OO HOr Events tm erane tae wenn mee cet $60 00 

1, Legislative Grant ........ 400 00 4) Light and: Heating’ 751.7": 89 98 

We LONICI DAL Grate, ei its aie 149 91 it) PROBL ABLES Shee apse er ole vats 70 00 

» Donations in money ...... 323 02 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 343 37 

ME OUNEL SOUTCES imran. nether 40 00 | 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 

OL) Mata tie ing ea crear a. ange 84 20 

1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 103 33 

iow Kyening Classes’... 2.).h4 - 340 00 

1 Apparatus therefor........ 41 37 

iii LIBCOLLANEOUS a:7 sly sires ae 

ELCs) Mele at Chanel vA Ree pear dr $1,113 93 TOWEL M cake uhals ocala cane $1,113 93 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BSIOOKAP IY aul cae ealp cha hanya wae ieyeis ac lete(h eletrnni Ren nisl 5] 133 
VEN TCrTs 70) Wk gata ak Remo PO OCU Ay Soa EIN, CN ah ta een 172 772 
FAS LOT yyy eS ee AIOee fe # Gre eee ciel ssa «tafe tage @ Grn) ee 346 229 
INTIS COMAIREOUS iy iels fous Manteo Caimpene at totes Sohn do note ge fe eeigo be esekagnes fella a ped Mes soni 255 
Poetry and the Drama ............+2++04- Saieige Nees thee 103 204 
PEPIOCICAl) LATCCLA LITE Gihuely ke see hse Wb da tone Hebe bathe coadsine ba Fee me itcveab to lge ge 19 134 
SCHOMCO ATIC LAT Ey Wel parts, ote) merous Wipe dom estes five tn chen de pa yaigs bo ve befell se 615 210 
Voyages and Travels ............. SEG Meise SVN ee Mea fom gas 411 292 
Works ot Reference (ie es. ile we iewes eRe Oh elon ann 91 58 
Pel oe Nah Tete em Seta da va rach eeaciabs aly xe ated Welly aetegtioy be Beane 2,006 2,287 


Reapinc Room. 


Newspapers, 15. Magazines, 7. Periodicals, 7. 


EvENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
28 Writing and Book-keeping. 63 - Drawing, Freehand, ete. 
28 English Grammar. 54. Natural Philosophy. 
28 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 47 Chemistry. 
Assets, $2,600. Liabilities, $398.19. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1875 to 1882, $3,200. 
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REMARKS. 


The Inspector reports that Evening Classes, under a staff of competent teachers, 
were held in connection with this Institute during the months of November, December, 
January, February and March. ‘These classes are well attended and are, in my opinion, 
a great benefit, as a large proportion of the residents of the village are mechanics. They 
and their sons thus receive instruction that they could not otherwise obtain. No charge 
is made for tuition. The general working of the Institute i8 good.” 


GEORGETOWN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1880. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Number of Members, 92. 


Receipts during the year. Eapenditure during the year. 
Balanceron Mandy). es aod o cs BGA LG lel AOR MOEARTOS ic cmon ene nL La ky tiie $ 40 00 
Wea genni Jat aver Ove) seat su Caiy I aa Ped Tb) Son ee Books: (purchase of) baron.) 8 eG 

Wi RuOCTSiative Grant, ../uk ls. 300 00 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
OL MOL SOULCOR Ue ei hye eu) Oe 1 00 OP) catia eee s AAD GD 99 14 
| «1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 14 00 
fine WiiscellameC ua imc l: a.crae as 57 60 
Balance ombhandy Hein... 132 99 
oa) ASA AA a Aa $501 46 otal vepapar acta as $501 46 
LIBRARY. 


Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 


OUIG eho i AN ia 2 Stark Oe ee Mibaciots ae Ac alana tes baie ie Me id A Tt NGA ECA 2 
BO Une eaecate ty Src rate se cetacean one ave tetra tren obs or srpy ak eeu 143 
LEWES oh Cse ARO ¢ AIR AUR EIR PERRY Bea anu aoa Aan Ra LCN APRN Uri a CRE 72 
Tas Ls VOTES WP ACVCV TS Bs MU 8 oa MRE Bb aR Ort Re RIC Ee 211 | Record kept only 


21 $ for six months, 


OM ee OR LUAU ya ni ae wos Muedinetsrate tet te elle etait an sat el ab 
eOWiOn Icom etUGrALUPG: ©) 0 cs) dfcce mente ara a mea eer areas, eA io tes 102 | beginning Novy. 
raCer Teg nT PSUR y a Te Wiae Sy Aili Rn Waa gaa ghekany SUA Rave hea Se RAMP ge ) 37 
Voyages andy Dravelsritce Sse vate nk. a aa oe alae Ses. 32 
BY ORKA:OneereronCe aren: \ hie. Bier ane Monmises Istielis ai farsi shai 26 | 

bBo et aa ae a AL Ns Aa LN ee Pe ROL 696 1,745 


* $188.10 expended for books since Ist May, 1882. 
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READING Room. 
Newspapers, 9. Periodicals, 2. 


Assets, $606.85. Inabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1881 to 1882, $600. 


GLENCOE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1881. 


Number of Members, 133. Annual Subscription, $1. 


SERED Sey BEER TES SR SES TRIES POR EPS SI RI SIPS BSE SD IPF ECP DRE PS ESS "EEE YS PSPSPS BE TS SP 


Receipts during the year. Lupenditure during the year. 

Mromy Mem berssciciruis watemia es $133 00 | For Books (purchase of)...... $387 00 
1 Works of Fiction couechese 
Ce Rn at gear ye saya Re N 12 13 
i Mincellaneous)s Moss. cara 13 16 
Balanceon; hand’ vin. cuca sel 10 Ol 
Total. ates asin eferyy. caters $133 00 | Total ic. lads eee $422 30 
| 


Norre.—The expenditure of $289.30 was from borrowed money. 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $25. 


LIBRARY. 
Vols.in Library. Vols. Issued. 
TSTOSTA DIY i UCAS CN a ontiuina. wart eM cn Mal ae aya tnea atta ene, Ra 86 | 
CLOT Me a MON RIG a Zeal 9 bet Ah elt dea aa RU MR GUL ELM (6 Ba Ve 
ED GOT yee ean he crete aks SA ene ee eee tr me a 97 
IMIS OR LIB IOOULA orca Eng tary Siete ear tactie ee te ene ae Pea A Le HA Ta we None issued be- 
Poetry and the Drama Rea igi er a acta ae fe ta aN ma Ren 33 + fore lst May. 
MICLOTICO UIC a ATE CRO eal heat ein ame tinet aw MAL NA Sau Ren om i01 ce DO 
WN oyazesiand (Dravelss mii.) We 4 ween er ge vain ee eno acerca: 27 
WN OTS (OF BLLeLCRENGE 9 gant de fae c\e ele Aalmer ie els anh alt aa a 14 
——| 
BOTA he ih Cas eo Also hee Dep REN selon act chien rete as ae 438 
Assets, $459.14. Lnabilities, $314.30. 
REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: “This Institute has just organized. The books are beautifully 
and correctly kept. I find the selections for the Library are superior. Much credit is 
due to the President and Secretary for their skill and management a a work so hard to 
accomplish in a small village.” 
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GODERICH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1879. 


Number of Members, 147. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Leceipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 
Balance on hand ... BUTTS Oe as WHOM ent sy tel a dN ake staan ente $100 00 
From Members........ 137 75 n Light and Heating ........ 99 20 
te Legislative Grant "0's. "400 00-| . #’ Salaries. 0.5/0) 00. 9 ioe! 125 00 
u. MunicipalGrant. «22.4 37 100 00 | 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 288 68 
1 Donations in money ...... 73 50 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 Pupils at Evening Olass.... 153 00 OE) ter etree asta oes ON TaD 34 15 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc 80 93 
VOTING baer ty hit ee TINO G15 ime Pivening Olasses ) ry 121 00 
fe -Obher sourcese y+ yf ytnn 70 40 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
UPC H TAN 08S oN Heo A a ati a hehe 92,10 
mer Mascellaneouar wisi. ah 145 39 
‘Balancetons bandas 2s iy Lh 42 27 
fi Wa st A VSAM eee: amo a Rn $1,128 72 Potala eos. 8 BO hat 
Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $2.50. 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
LE 228 1 0) Oia OReilly a a 79 68 
LLG Da sd dh eae Aas a aR Re CE Ne ee) 1,092 
EES OT gee ae IRN re ate GC ea CMa tilw, alo \oglic tal tall 171 iby, 
Pe LAINE OMS Mp tines Serer cei wi ea ee, Nasi d Dl Le 314 186 
Mey maT gE NG SMa lie Ren A TAME oer valve ka eeu | 24 
STANT CIN a rie 5 16. nt a eR CS 148 196 
NRO TS SSSEC VE LIG hid Wa hg) Si, 5 R 88 248 
SETS SN IRS SABAECO AC EY a ROR le PURIOD CY, HORNE Oe, REED OL 1,003 1,902 


ReEapina Room. 


Newspapers, 14. 


Magazines, 8. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


Subjects. 


No. of Pupils. 
47 Writing and Book-keeping. 


Assets, $1,029.44. 


No. of Pupils. 
4 


Technical Instruction. 


Subjects. : 
Drawing, Freehand, etc. 


Lnabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $1,200. 
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GRIMSBY MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1871. 


Number of Members, 75. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. 


Expenditure during the year. 


Hoes eet tg,  eaccsiteten thee eaters $36 00 
ned Salaries ijt wasn. Tales saab 924 00 
1 Books (purchase of) .....-- 240 15 
1 Works of Fiction (purchase 

Of) Lv jiete Anpeiterag ot nae 48 00 

1 Magazines, Newspapers, eve. 24 20 
, General Lectures and Enter- 

PATTIVETIES hak) coe eis mceeenes bite 19 73 

Miscellaneous ... -+--+-+: 8 67 

Balance;om hand... Seas ste oe QONGE 

Tgtaliae i miree ee ee 42 


Balance on hand ......--.++++> $ 42 68 
From Members.......-++++e805 89 00 
1 Legislative Grantiswie se O12 OO 
, Donations in Money ...... 28 69 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 
PATTON ES oe ice leususteue etatdtes 49 O05 
IDGERL ri eet 2) Aan Dn Ae, 
Pera HM en erielaaia se Shacks maruas ce al esata lle alg 
TCU eileen yaaa cohen entne Minera cua namaaitn Vantie 
TE LEIS FAME i RDI MS lc ie an STAG lauds il 
BUPA AKC OUNSH Nok eure ahrditeietees omens tirt chonuel rok a he 


Poetry and the Drama....-.+++++erserer scr Bis geeuiian 
Per Gaicel ALILCRALUNG Bp a.t +... yolne wal re the tee elere Ca Ne ene 


Science and Art ....-.+- 
Voyages and Travels 


PUR dreads Maron edie omeneierentel sisi-elees (eye 6. Slglcnhe Weber 


AWinrles Of Fererenee. he sce einer we sine eae 


Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
139 90 
se 313 658 
167 197 
645 474 
38 27 
6 11 
456 89 
284 207 
ee TOE oe Aaa 10 9 
2,058 1,762 


READING Room. 


Magazines, 9. 


Assets, $2,463.35. 


Total amount of Government grants paid thi 


4 


Liabilities, None. 


3 Institute from 1871 to 1882, $2,372.56. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says, 
otherwise the Institute is in 


“No attempts have been made to organize Evening Classes, 
a very prosperous condition.” 


en ee ee re 
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GUELPH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


Number of Members, 340. 


Incorporated 1850, 


Annual Subscription, $2 ; 
working, $1. 


Apprentices and Females, 


Receipts during the year. Hupenditure during the year. 
Balance on hand As. 4 os. Pah. CHAAR Bor wR onti eam am Mh kee $250 00 
From Members... ba 90 1.00 n Light and Heating......., 78 40 
M" Legislative Granted Lak 400 00} n Saintes rl val 300 00 
n Pupils of Evening Classes.. 83 50 | 1 * Books (purchase of)...... 
1 General Lectures and Enter- | « Works of Fiction (purchase | 
tainments . . 71 00 | OR erry eerie rete Walech + 167 61 
nncm@thely Sources... it aha... .s. 65 50 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. | 
nm Rewiew: (subscription for), «| 
in -* Hvenine Classes .00 7) 2: 50 00 
; 1 General Tees and Enter- 
TAINMENL Sina 4.474%. ye ae 49 05 
uw» Miscellaneous). 2.) ea), , 59 85 
| Balance onvhands a1 lo... iiey 47 89 
Totaled is . $1,002 80 | Potala... $1,002 80 
LIBRARY 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued 
PORES DL years etre MMA oh ols Ua AI SW! as cd cf g'@uecd PAs aes dh 287 211 
LENCO SUT PCI RN Ts A A SE 831 2,987 
igtorys pene: 310 106 
Miscellaneous Kanes Et 839 T,556 
Poetry and the Darn eyae ee e TOL WUC, Sg 83 38 
Tee IOC CAI DICEPALUTO ent, austin... f2 kee whet eke Le 130 1,974 
Science and Art... 239 137 
DOV acerrariielir ave lente es Husa. co SMa ed RMB ny 158 444 
Works. ef Netereiceae isang Feo ee iy 394 
DOGa Re ere eran O erik, Mahe) Ne. ol Jk. SRR ane 3,271 7,453 


Newspapers, 19. 


Reapine Room. 


Magazines, 16. 


Periodicals, 3. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. 
27 


Assets, $3,697.89. 


Subjects. 
2 Writing and Book-keeping, Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


Lnabilities, $376.63. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $4,127.34. 


$262.39 expended for books and Evening Classes since 1st May, 1882. 
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HANOVER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. - 


Incorporated 1881. 


Number of Members, 50. Annual Subscription, $1. 


——— ee 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 


From Members.........+ +0055 $111 00 | *For Books (purchase of).......: $47 75 
Hor Miscellaneous me aceite eee: 9 00 
Balanceron ihandiacwdmnee oe ales 54 25 
AES EA Rea pier poe aR $111 00 otal pid Soe eee $111 00 
Te Es = OE dn a ee 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued 
BIO Ap LY. - cp (EBs eA Meera art jatte ie eens Ble 9 4-18 tae ie 
HAG ON cose one ee HACER aks aercet steam meer 
PA aborey ie ep ls tee MN aR otnal tite ERAN ccs igh aei ait) 
Miscellaneous .....-+-+++2:> PRY e Pee Ras A MA Sanat TR Ga a : 
Poetry and the Drama. 12 
ee AAA PEI rss encibe enlarge na. Sta ene no 
Voyages A PA VOL ots cierto coterie ee enero on 9 | 
Works of Bateronces Pees aan re etn UA rae 0 nin TERE Ale 2 | 
TOLL eaters 142 J 
Assets, $102. _ Liabilities, None. 
REMARKS. 
This is a new Institute. é 


HARRISTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1873. 
. Number of Members, 121. Annual Subscription, $1. 


a 


Receipts during the year. 


From Members ......+-++++++e3: $110 26 
1 Legislative Grant . Ose OOM, 
" Pupils at Evening Classes... 28 00 

, General Lectures and Enter- 
tainments ... Is 49 14 
i, Ober SOULCES |... ase = 6 e 16,93 
dre oN ORI Fle ee a MEER eta $364 33 


Expenditure during the year. 


For Rent . . $60 00 
M" Lighting and Heating. . deg Nae neo O0 
«Books (purchase of) .. 85 Ol 
1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 15 00 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 20 78 
T Evening Classes ..... 56 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 

tainments :..) . sae aire TELS 

1 Miscellaneous LALLA ARCADE OR ae 
Balance.on hand W.icie mien 47 11 
Total paiids ctvitese renames $364 33 


* $57.49 expended for books since 1st May, 1882. 
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i J a ee 


LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library, Vols. Issued. 

EACH yt 2h eA a On ed ke a 107 81 
UROL, ook ob a area Rs LON do 385 750 
SEP E MO Eh BE eee gl ean a 115 100 
Miscellaneous os hoy yd Can teh Les aE Ue 2 ipa Ae Lt eR 326 167 
ae COUNY arma oLiey J raumiaee sw rename alte aM mnie Wis 9" 43 86 
tne eae Arts aN Tuk tk uni)” 176 lil 
povepeaeend! Tra cele eae my ee te mn ai aye Hi 86 123 
Pgabaict Reforentae wen whee Se 29 65 

Dota ity rare. SOB ea IR inn ces ie Rea Uk et aig aD 1,267 1,483 


Reaping Room. 
Newspapers, 6. Magazines and Periodicals, 5. 


EvENING CLAsszs. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. ; 
8 English Grammar, Elocution and Reading. 


Assets, $1,528.45. Lnabilities, None. | 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1874 to 1882, $1,740. 


HESPELER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1870. 


Number of Members, 71. Annual Subscription, $1.50. 


Recerpts during the year. Lupenditure during the year, 
Balance’on* hand: ji-s..-... 00040 $8111.51 For DAIATIOS pty a ce Wane Setandsh ets $50 00 
EON AVL OME DCT A. aes dss DUAL 84 30 u Books (purchase of)......., 93 67 


n Legislative Grant ........ 200 00 1 Works of Fiction (purchase Of aoe 6 
n Donations in Money...... 52 50 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 27 40 


1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 12 80 ti Evening) Classes'.-... .. |. 140 00 

"Apparatus therefor ........ 1 50 

wit Miscellancous 228)... 8 32 15 

Balance oni land’ ive. i. oo). 54 63 

Hotels.) 5.) SOR ty ek ite $430 71 EEOC LE nemesis cet § Bin $430 71 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued 
DPIC READIN ya aerating gu ct more RI RADY is Li | 160 71 
BiLebLo ne wcrcy cc stegene eatery nie ey Meaioha ah 3 208 763 
PLAS UOT YS emer res eee es uA ey a wR AMMAR te ud. sich 156 4] 
DL iscellancoust cache eee s We Ce ta we MOON LN cg 313 495 
Roctry and thet rammg, \ a MC eme hy. CMe allen cor 64 45 
Eeviodicnl: Citoratiremanen estan ital oS lusgl yl a 925 
pcionce andy Art i See Amar er geu Ome Wo. Wiha.) 234 179 
oy aece sands Travels vy suiys mine ynOO eM wln lus |.) 101 305 

Works of Referened \ JARS Gi peo Hh Wy Sy BG 25 

PLOT Ts Nave te MR ReMNN COUR MES EGY dle foie: 1,261 2,818 
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pe 
READING Room. 

Newspapers, 2. Magazines and Periodicals, 8. 
EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
42 Writing and Book-keeping. 
: 42, Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $2,141.63. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $2,392. 


INGERSOLL MECHANICY’ INSTITUTE. 


Established 1870. Re-established 1880. 


Number of Members, 135. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balance ON Mad wicks ces ses cles A PD 065 SOB OT sbGON Lier rs teic siti nna statanatnes $37 50 
From Members | ....\csisi)s6 +A! .- 113 75 1 Light and Heating ........ 18 07 
1 Legislative Grant ........- AQQ OO Hiway hala tles | Sis aoa cea eae 33 35 
» Municipal Grant.......... 100 00 , wu Books (purchase of)........ 479 04 
7 Donations in Money ...%\.. 5 15 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
1 General Lectures and Enter- tainments.) a@.t<ceekere eee 
| RATMCILUS Eh io unc ae 80 40 iol Miscellancous. ...\.’..0tycee «apo Onee 
‘je Othersources fas eaeispae: eo: (Balance aon Maand:.2 Aon. \.,-..7etes 5 55 
Toba fu ls Meee ee aiete Ais Boole $836 80 A Gta oils holies ees tes Sewer $836 80 
, Nore.—$45.39 expended since 1st May, 1882. 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
WB DOA PH GR rot crags nisi el tart Siolc acme tems a TaN & aptiahe Jere th 9 9 160 121 
PCE OL eee Msn eo oh in] A oeetion peal pecetlts’ mh apapem tk 328 2,239 
PEL SbOry ti ee pee ee chess se chins in ol nile ooh alana outed 181 175 
NA scoel lam COU areas takin. oes kie pers ose tous Wola oariers dane! aifo a: 5) ohsteuayenele 241 248 
Poetry and the Drama........--2s+e serene ree ctttets 54 ab 
Periodical Multerature ye. 00s oka sas ela nes ue eee ae 20 tf 
erence RTO WcATE | eee nt, ° 318i < ate waereny cite, aad foe Inte (Pace) eg Paganini. 49 22 
Voyagesiand Travels.(. ~~. enna ts 88 164 
Works of Reference. in oo. essen get ce ecu seer se eset 18 * 
TENG Bed ee ee ce a aly «ole ee re aie cunignls toucesfare tokens 1,139 3,000 
Assets, $1,245.03. Liabilities, $29.15. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $1,200. 
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KINCARDINE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1866. 
Number of Members, 128. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


feceipts durvng the year. 


‘Balaneeon hand? <2 yy Seek 2" AOR OOM Ae L OLE VEN Urbviente eas chore pcs sa $ 41. 
MyOm -VPembDerspis wemsitss bes nee 97 00 1 Light and Heating........ 10 
» Legislative Grant ........ 400 00 pss eine ft: te Leah et ae nea ae ela 39 
nv  MunicipabGrant. 2." 00. 25 00 1 *Books (purchase of) ...... 232 
1» Pupilsat Evening Classes.. 10 50 | ‘1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 General Lectures and Enter- Oly eziere cinta tate eects 54 50 
UA POIMOMNGG Fale ohn ah 20200 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 83 
iy. Wher sourcesiie ote seth. ae 0 50 KI VOLE Lagos tt aes, 92 
7 1 General Lectures and Enter- 3 
CALIEINOTL ESI US AS) or oar ataeaens 32 
no Niiscellanecotsy 3)... as «ae 49 
Balance On Randel s:4 «0s: 107 
ota bdpei cams (eed af esriaceer, $739 35 Pct Eiesergmemsie cot a scalp eters $739 


/ LIBRARY. 
Biography..... Rate tapne te alts Na AAs ONAN eh trite hana ARS EN 
ET OUTRUN Phra ihe a nae ert RO RIOEN A LAH RE EAS ly 316 
EIS COU Taree are ane Teme eae or Ce MA ZO UE ISG Mine a Sal ig 87 
By Dreger Atle aay ernie ene tree nt AR Me Aaa oe MIRE Beta tcary AA Oo 147 
SCOe GIVE AUC Ome, EPaliicy POs ACHE RRM ES At eh Ta yim on meee 62 
FPOriOd ten mLICOTAGUT OWN Ae a es ES PA ed es 225 
SOLEMICCRCRALIB ANTEC. NE ct cue lS ee vost teiter, hy etinene ts a tebe ae, 88 
Bey aC eneaTO mL LA VOLS Ment ete sf. chars cls ln 'gtiiSe oveh gaarold secikA Qegoiele) 61 
WV OPKG OUMIUCLEPCOCOY Simei ws 2a nF WN he TAS ee Ss 86 
er Oun el AO AZTECS 2.06. Sein wn e. sais qualet =) capper amemtos isis 
Total es cole SMPTE MA BONGO I SRR, 1,123 
Reapine Room. 
Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals, 24. 
EVENING CLASSES 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
29 Writing and Book-keeping. 
29 English Grammar. 
29 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $989.26. Liabilities, None. 


Hapenditure during the year. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $1,679.70. 


* $69.40 expended since lst May, 1882. 
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KINGSTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1835. 


Number of Members, 399. Annual Subscription, $2. Apprentices, $1. 


a A TA OO EE 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the Year. 
[Balance OD Mand Mwemle te iho SAO 1 GD AOL PROTO gets (ata imueie tats Sera ccl tate $123 75 
Brom Members Wee i at 630,50 |  Lightand Heating..... 5...) 109 15 
1 Legislative Grant........ 400 100)” iiSalariess ‘i.e as ela yy eee ame ane 
1 Donations in Money .... 110.00 | « Books (purchase of ) ...... 232 89 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
GALNIMODES ulin ee aiate es 126 36 oi) MMeeMR Teg Sprit ry auith or 60 00 
she Other SOUrCES \ 2)... 30). 51 29 | « Magazines, Newspapers, ete. 134 49 
n)\Eivening Classes .... shines 107 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 
CAUAT CHES) Wye eee ae 
a) Miscellaneous 2.3)... 510%). 359 78 
Balance on hand)... 3/5 ti. «a 323 99 
Mer bal nai Meee lateness $1,719 80 Votan soo Siieeciincs | Rasta tyes $1,719 80 
LIBRARY. } 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
SPORTA PMY sel ali Mista mins cvelsy nie siete sie) ese mk Ne ba geRMa TG eeede)iaia la 120 84 
ILO TES eRe Se MC RANA OE Re ae AIRY Aa Le AT AG SiH AP 4 Senha 980 7,626 
LDREOTY Feige ae elie Se Pelle, soalie =ia’mae \elatis site ty oh itloan valateanaiatnaiss ats ZO iN ie 123 
IMISCEILATICO US Wiaielaetalt Giuiiie alsin etata mie ails tinte se a lalietial sheeteenietis UNeba: g 361 571 
Poetry and the Drama .......-----:0-es esc ee reese es al 54 
PariOci can ulberaAuUreny mainte ik. aie dota alee cee melee abe 6 672 3,676 
VTE TOR BIC AEB iu ie eeu ANILNG et NiaMtr sc2 tally alana lille opie faite ig "shade ts atl 160 84 
Voyaces andi Travels ais oo.) e Jhb elalcimle ae le eialelsn eleliee 130 327 
VOLE STOLE LETODGe und tra EGNH) oi Gis /a\e Ghstadteseletsfelte Neleite ibis; te 80 153 
EDO Laren tence Le con (S ONG REN CaM HS SHE La UCM at 2,690 12,698 
Reapine Room. 
Newspapers, 33. Magazines and Periodicals, 17. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
40 Writing and Book-keeping. 37 Drawing, Freehand, etc. 
43 English Grammar. 
Vil Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
23 Euclid. 
43 Shorthand. 


Assets, $2,823.99. Liabilities, 390. 
‘Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $1,800. 
REMARKS. 


The Inspector remarks that the Record Books of the Institute are not accurately 
kept by the Treasurer, Secretary and Librarian. 
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' LINDSAY MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1879. 
Number of Members, 121. Annual Subscription, $2. 


EDAD SSRN RT AEN AR ET ELEN FTG EI ETP SEAR SP ER EE RETR IESE STP STS SS EOS PE 


Receipts during the year. 


Hxpenditure during the year. 


| 
Balance on hander...) cs «eral: $149 29 | ODOR EDI Gy sc, «ors Cd ned OP RENE $100 00 
Brom Mem hers Gi jauiie ws ies serie oUy, O4 | nu Light and Heating.:...... 59 49 
n Legislative Grant........ £.00)) 0001) init Serlaatiesth kitty katie die 41 66 
ne, Municipal Grant 32/00 100 00 | 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 348 37 
1 Donations in Money...... 10 25 ae Magazines, Newspapers, ete 88 20 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes 26 00; 1 Evening Classes .......... 17 25 
n General Lectures and Enter- | y Apparatus therefor........ 36 55 
PP PMOLUS Hitcher eas | ee) IO | 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
mup@ener SOUrces 204, 4.,.).19% 33 86 | CALIMETEDS | re voayane deel 300 48 
| th Miscellaneous)... 0408s) eau Lot? 6S 
Be lance: OD, DANG id's sop .aye | whee 43 64 
Oba lerarelsiie acest eis etioes $1,170 32 | ana e e OD ee 
LIBRARY. 
; Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
ALOR T ADV Shela) a EVM Re ett sire 604 Sich oy !9 oi sipdlava)iainde ©) ate. a) ain 8m (5 94/m me 121 265 
JRA CTS LUC Batt: Pig CGP Ne ORL RSENS RG OROE li La PaL aN 210 482 
ELVEN Grea Yulee inseam ial sliney wsi/e Stak had oar ee ope ania ok atlas 171 3li 
ECR ACOs ee aU agin’ a} 0] obsstalt eh ailth ech ger pee aalar Sab hg Mit 208 214 
Poetry and the Drama 22.22.01. ee eee tne ae ou 14 
Re OLGA LOK AEG pace aiies oiick Sh oveionon aol Syekion Oh esau mean-o ours edie a) op ata 21 201 
LEPC SSAC TUM are piensa ual cowie slievat ais. 9 Hl o/Ainte At aha wilalaian Mia ata 105 62 
Voyages and Dravelse oi). foie jenibic costs eerie ele cee aitua ella ohne ine 84 286 
WVIONI EME TIVOTCPONCO! y\ah2 sls lehaia is ovens shecuny seed ry Sa ARC 25 94 
A Wap i eee ig Pie ae eRe ale he) 0.) V7 RMR fi 976 1,929 


READING Room. 
Newspapers, 11. Magazines, 10. Periodicals, 15. 
EVENING CLASSES. 


Technical Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
74 Drawing, Freehand, ete. 


Assets, $1,192.39. Liabilities, $242.50 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $1,200. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: ‘‘The books are well kept. The Reading Room is much fre- 
quented. The library is much used and I think the books read. The interest taken in, 
and progress of the Drawing Classes, were very satisfactory.” 
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LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1852. 
Number of Members, 419. 


Annual Subscriptions, $2. Ladies and Juniors, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Brom silembers Wo gene sss ele t.2 io $580 00 | For Light and Heating ........ $161 95 
1 Legislative Grant........ 400 00 1S SELIATIOS MEN rs Elias Gane mernts 387 53 
1 Donationsin Money .... 955 00 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 431 03 
Other sources, including Rents, 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
DLC hie Le sere eo eicks b. ye Lgosls OL )\ eu, re kee ee nee Ree ae he 35 00 


1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 150 00 
1 Miscellaneous, including In- 
, terest on Mortgage, etc.. 1,857 67 


Dotalo cee wwe a: tae i tees $3,023 18 Totaliccs cry. tss. cee eee stene $3,023 18 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $10. 


LIBRARY. 
; Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

ROSA DULY 2 orcs hatte ateotaan reves ais tojats (unetaiens oveheva anette jecaehalehenets 163 85 
UY ULM Pasta ees ta oe tes Sa ecg to estat won He tc Nilesh ACPI PRcgi, eS SC 500 2,453 
EL ISUON Ye wie eveieuely ty siege cate hy oe Claes Gr ONT) ar Or 227 135 
MISCO IENGOUS di ctW Ne ce Mes ahhh steed tine Suen uate ca daneatle waecws fees ranean 596 300 
Poe crypanG GNC WM PAUIA i Jes Wo Molnulaen sual otsaarallten Svar ctansy eye, ste 83 45 
PPeRPOICA ALOT GUE Meiaiiats oicus tutsumee toes ctead cesta ta ae have seen a avid este ne 2 410 OOF 
SCIENCE AILSA LU We eee cet sie venue seeimbtiteke Pabapd) cue kieran un wen Nake 196 147 
Byioyaces mpd) Lravele sic i eich ysude «jet ps bean goselds Vaes tl talo te abies te bete 124 224 
DOF RT GEVOLOPONCE.2i hoc Me a, cg tons xs vente se bid le Moyle ba ve bo Ks Te Tolde Berbice 265 12 

Protas oi sss re oA eC Ue AE: Ain oi eae tae 2,564 3,808 

Reaping Room. 
Newspapers, 46. Magazines, 18. Periodicals, 6. 
Assets, $25,350. Tnabilities, $18,950. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $4,700. 


LUCAN: MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1878. 
Annual Subscription, $1. 


Number of Members, 50. Ladies, 50 cents. 


Receipts during the year. EHxpenditure during the year. 
Palance on wand wiles ee ee $26 54 | For Books (purchase of) ........ $90 00 
Brom Mem bers ii. ean Se tae 42 00 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 Legislative Grant ........ 80 00 BT) as pacts nen ane en ot oe 22 15 
hay TEVLESCOMAMOCOUS Ns fault us ae 11 58 
Balance on hand ..... Si ee tae 24 81 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Biogwapbiye gist oad ee Waa Lie PATA Ue SAIS Eisen 4] 34 
TOL ed ae dosets uch Pedr GAIT haa: eds ee 86 193 
LS CKy 2 ate elie gene eebagies che Onis Ue ca asa nasa 69 52 
(1 PRSCGESN | VTST TL Pal eee eI el eo SATE COCs USO a 60 42 
Poetry and the Drama... 0.2. + 5+: e este ttt ett 31 20 
Marionicat Literature or eet snes er en ere sie 8 3 
MEODCeLaTIG: AiPtm ee ioe us. chee ce lea cierslany Sars d cusses? tr c00 8." 29 4 
Voyases and Travelague irra a 7ne cin ae hatte tess He et 2 37 26 
Mrica of PetCRenCG uti e's sb cbe ler tie nleepey pests esas oa 1 
ARAN) Pk IS Sie AREA ERO EDO RE ROR A 364 375 
Assets, $312.81. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $224.30. 


MANITOWANING MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Notification of the incorporation of this Institute has been received and it will be 
entitled to apply for Legislative Grant after lst May, 1883. 


MARKHAM MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1878. 


Number of Members, 55. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 

Balance Onehand, ......-..+5+ >: ¢ 3 20 | For Miscellaneous ........-.+-- $ 4 25 
Bromuviembers y.4 o.- 2S bs see el 89 50 | Balance on hand .....- 045 04+ 65 65 
L)Ehevs SOUTCES nue + ee veye sine 2720 

Poe ah yee ee OOOO Total: sca scmcparert. nieenceee $69 90 

LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Jabrary. Vols. Issued. 
Poa raliy oe Heese Ta it cates aa 
TREE PaO UI SRG ARE tcc Weer A lig te a CR EG AR I Saari 157 
TS Wes gc av cin Pv RR CR corsage Se UTI Sk lee Me te 96 
RE MATICOUAI ux hl wn ane remeron amr ne 120 
Poetry and the Drama... .....-+ ++ secre errs teeters: 29 | No record. » 
rivet e eT PBEW AUR C LANGE LICE Ae On ELS COC S10 et eR An ae 5 
eee TICULAR Sh eT teens ris tar ag eam’ Eton © 136 
Vioyacesandsheavels cs ioprscwees rey teas rg tase 105 
W oper oteleclerence, se erence sree ne ne Aime te eae * 33 | 
Gt nee tare ha ctetoreles, Sraher ol eran sie airlig =) *¢ 798 
Assets, $968.65. Liabilities, $40. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $500. 


08 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says the Committee of this Institute has now provided a Reading 


Room, and the books in the Library are well arranged and in first rate condition. 
Institute promises, in the future, much better than in the past. 


The 
The Reading Room and 


Library are in the new hall, which is centrally situated. 


MEAFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1868. 


Number of Members, 79. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


feceipts during the year. Hupenditure during the year. 
Balance von Nand A fe). oe ec Gee, S20 00D.) Mor centri newer ee ta alone $ 36 66 
From (Members MOC eee wk ok 29 24 | 1 *Books (purchase of) ...... 
W suegislative: Grant! dyGbe 100 00) 4° Evening Classes }......... 111 47 
1 Donations in Money...... 20 00 1 Apparatus therefor........ 20 00 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 36 25 1 Seientific Lectures ........ 2 50 
i Miscellaneous <0, eee... 4 00 
‘Balanice on wharid )'.2) ee 32 91 
POUR ca cern eet ee, $207 54 d ij: haga ebateunnan sy 3st yin ay A $207 54 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
HOU UANELY 0 rk (ony Ue Sut iG a MMLC Peat MaMa INN res 
A CLLOD ernie cwnee, Schr vate SMITE SERN oy Wie i in Oe: a 291 
PMS LOT I ane gee ie re Ny MY oi ge ea mE ee oy 78 
Viscellaneous) <5 sii 4 SUOMI Hin MOM) FOSS Be R ke a). 126 
Poetry /and the Drama, G8 0) ais ee ei, 34 } 821 
Periodical Miitera gure 20am cna buh te a). ae eit Wana oe teat teat 
CIETICS FAO VAT OMe aa neRn, crt, Ie Dante mums etme Gea Ue 69 
Wioyages:and sUnavels inet Ware Ue Mai seg od oe 86 
Works of Reference........... 13 | 
ft Ao) BY ONL Gas an 776 821 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
29 Writing and Book-keeping. 
22 English Grammar. 
29 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


Assets, $207.54. Lnabilities, $1,820.41. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $1,707.59. 


* $24,25 expended for books since Ist May, 1882. 
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REMARKS. 


The Inspector says special efforts are being made to increase the usefulness of this 
Institute. 


MIDLAND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1880. 
Number of Members, 50. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Brome Venera bi ee ow! $71 50 | Pore Kenge awe aicis tate mice es $ 4 00 
nu Legislative. Grant ....... 200 00 i Light-ands Heating). <. + ©. 8 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 112 32 
talnmentsi wi. J. ee. 16 10 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
Hm OENCE SOULCES: f(a: 08 a tete ests! 4] 25 OB RAS tree wee ccm 28 81 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, ete. 26 20 
try eMiscetlaneauss 6. 502h. oe ne 45 04 
Balanceonnaicdinrc st. ce cca eie ced 104 48 
AOL HU es Pog, Seta Ber ea ae $328 85 PO CDIG Ee Naot ccie tsa an ae $328 85: 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $16.50. 


LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

OCT p I Vee ea wea ureters n'cl ala ah ofl ele. alarcaenyraces aioe tera at 16 . 
HH ie Orden ae ee ets cea era anion tt ete i Bhar) oye cals Wb ARES ¢ 121 | 
LTS eV mmr ere rh SOMO. or 8a cor cues trae olinley AeA aor die <cteeel brome 15 
Miscelliameause ais eieo.s AONE Sy se Ret he A lee NS at 34 | 
Pectrv anda (her Deainare time ola. . waetdnewenis eae ee 11 + Not reported. 
Perodicn We itera uuresiey sieavaie Yr ay.) s ork ae ysis seals ote 
eT CI COMA TIC Ah ELI erat cay aaa AM ayilah a Ria RPE Pao el stra sie ah sha 22 
IOV ae Car ATG AL TAUVO IS croc: vac, J) upaitiee sc gemeted MenMeNeTE es blac ape a) «= 13 
WV Onis ObETVeLOreli Cee MERI Si2) «ile: swiss aretatere a eseiaie ans totes 18 | 

aba testers miner neeiene count caeinrtray senmercteteonet tree Ene 250 

ReEapine Room. 
Newspapers, 6. Magazines, 3. é Periodicals, 1. 


Assets, $328.85. Liabilities, None. 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1881 to 1882, $400. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector complains of the manner in which the books are kept, but says that he 
believes everything to be perfect and reliable, so far as the officers are concerned—a 
proper record of books issued was not kept until lately. 
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MILTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1855. 


Number of Members, 108. Annual Subscription, $1. 


receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balance son nant se vive i 82 B0i7 Shor Salaries sc. cas. eee ete $ 40 00 
Prom ‘Members ceeiden ele th wd 88 86 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 221 47 
1 Legislative Grant ........ 200 00 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 Donations in Money ...... 53 77 OT) Jee ies eter eames 29 90 
aE MO GNERASOULCES ys 'clek vargas tte 10 53 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 38 80 
iy VLISCOHAMEOUS esti e ss Eee 25 00 
Balance on hand........... wes § OOSZY 
CE oye) Rapes rome ge lea rr iiaeN $355 46 CLOtaL Po ior, nent eats hear $355 46 
LIBRARY. 
; Vols, in Library. Vols. Issued. 
POSTED VRE Sea eS UTR i eRe ane ha ao A Re ae 225 
PACOLON Wit cia. Ne rime ihe) SIR ig, war ei i UL LSS eae et 326 
ELIS COTY 51.10 er ervigiag. hee bcd ee BRAG ed oe Oa ey am a od 
Miscellaneous ices o)essr diss Bd PNR tee eee eee 53 
Hoctry and thie | Drama tial cc site, War Scale eae ea reer 96 } 2,716 
Periodical Literature |i). i 6 tate ee EEN ee 276 
PCIOR COPTIC WATE cl i Sas. cin) gene MM ok users ON og Ee ed 459 
NOVAROR And ibrar elseif. unos reb cg Agree Wennielininnnt, 247 
WWOrks (OL, RElerence tis icles weiter ual cme ae Uno ainn iene 42 
ota ee cn Vor c iste ah aliens vnc eOMes an alee te. 2,596 2,716 
Reapine Room. 
. Newspapers, 10. Magazines, 2. 
Assets, $4,740.29. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $2,580.42. 


— _———— 


MITCHELL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1849. 
Number of Members, 106. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Children and Apprentices, 50 cents. 


Receipts during the year. Eupenditure during the year. 
PHlancesOn Ananda ee. oer $53 74 | For Light and Heating........ $ 23 00 
rome bers. o kone eoceties. 8 sO tae 1, MOCLATIOS: “keds «cana Emenee 107 14 

1 Donations in Money ...... 5 25 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 6 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 66 35 
PAIMIMONUS LEN pois eaters 32 50 1 General Lectures and Enter- 

ih PUNT SOUICES ery dela a at aes 148 87 taiInmMents. . % +... + soe 37 50 

i Miscellaneous 2...) ..4..5 4. 13 35 


Balance on hand 2.1), 0 2s BY Berges 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

TOG EA DVR nts are viete, seis gh osc RSMO ECM ME eld ete a's oo 99 73 
BENE (Ya id it dae PRE ee a i OS Ee ole 903 
Te COU VaRMPRE A ee Poh es crc BaP eytin Gia abel e lees leanne s ecbbiayaie st a o's, ngs 147 108 
WESC MRATCOLIS Ye ence Rete Mn. ce mre ee sr aa ah duces eae. ops 233 143 
Peer Wate NC) LICE aici Rees olaley ok wg cha since ab ets aul’ nos -Siope 33 24 
ORI ciCa ie LLCOLO UEC he ete ied oece ete re cates wate owes e826 Td 342 
ELVES EG Bara ath ese 0 peering eee eee Ie NCR an es a ‘lad 62 
ee OME LINO: DEA Vey uta die sie «ol ciel ot olin to: Saieat ay Site aos 322 756 
BVINGHE GEOL HR OTORDICO Merged oh. ecu) apis ae lafobdetatanrdedehersatserey eter imuetso i 164 

VOtal intact BP yee der ec is WLIh, Wht eh clan eG 1,563 2,411 

Assets, $2,593.21. Liabilities, $60. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1880, $2,900. 


MOUNT FOREST MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1860. 


Number of Members, 52. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Ralancetame bande eri Le hy es So Oer Gn | OLE MalaIMIONS so ete wi dies sil aye .e' oe 9 $ 40 00 
Prone Wemibers si). cc's eels. se a 52 00 | « Books (purchase of) ...... 31 03 
meee NMbantorpar Grants... 20 00 | wu Evening Classes .......... 105 00 
n Donations of Money ...... 20 00 | 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes... 22 45 UALINIRCUL UM feiss ie 6 onto a oie 111 38 
1 General Lectures and Enter- i DETSCOMATICOUS! s cis) oan.) 2 c0s0r s/s 412 43 
CARLIN OU GSR aye etre oe « 89 50 
foOCHEr SOURCER IMs. dss )a 3. 304 57 
otal, <7 ae ee rare. $547 90 ARGUE Cp | Pn, A epi $699 84 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
PO NTA PNR AA CO Oe he hak rae wens nave 106 
fhe Wie Mai tes Per aha eS AAs cbt Naas sot at oriatat ot wie ot daa ol ae! o's 92 
EU COM Gee nee eR tA Moat ea cele ee ens sae come oa 292 
UI TECT SIS 7 2.0051 pac pony Aaa ap SRR Mead a oa Se aE a 106 
HOOEPY: BICMOS WMAMIAN sat Ate Peta he ke eo fe he ees 76+ No record. 
Uy hig tapenders (23 oil [ee JU RR hs aa) A ia eas ee See 
Science and Art ..... PRAT Re De Eee ah UA iat tie A Re 145 
BY OVE C AN PiaVOls ts Path toe ae ye Welders aie alte qe ae 87 
Mine OL BLOPONGO Ley we Or tee gel anise are sae cucte via'eie + 16 | 


EO GO Ae eee te en ne any een, UE Py Seats s 6-6 920 
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EVENING CLASSEs. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
42 Writing and Book-keeping. 
42 English Grammar. 
42 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $1,400. Liabilities, $253.46. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1880, $1,966.18. 


REMARKS. 


The Receipts and Expenditure do not agree. The Inspector says, “‘ When I asked 
for the account book none was tobe found. I had nothing before me to show the amount 
of the Receipts during the year ; I was unable to audit the accounts, You had better 
write for necessary books and vouchers.” This was immediately done, but no reply has 
yet been received. 


NAPANEE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1878. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
ealance on Wands oes wk kee De Or ae TOL a kvON bia. xu. c0k ee eee ek ee $22 50 
Brom Members vig tc. eke ala: 57 26 Hey light and Heating’ 2.7 tak 8 14 
nu, Legislative Grant ........ 400 'OO( ay irgmalaries 22.0 cee eee 124 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 41 60 
PAINTINGS i) Wen Peels 20ND O 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
th pROLMEY SOUTCES\ Muti cave alo] EWADYLIS LAN PCR MRS et oa 32 50 
i peVLISCellAnGOUS ot seo. wees 87 51 
Balamceson hamd oi. oon ee Lido 
A Ife): EPO etre tires le at. $494 15 DObad Too oe a eee eee $494 15 
LIBRARY, 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
MUR CULOD Maras tee Pratere hos sa sh Ob SIe Lecter CGC ra gee mT eevee. eee 860 
PURER atest CUE suite es hii) sai oer abs k Sea ane Be abe | 144 
MaBce Man Sis) cieisk ie eer «LOR inet cine vke a eee Tats ae Not reported. 125 
CLO CO INU ATO Mee ee ckiee: , Ce meee cen cue aut ae on eu pe 69 
V Dyes and TA panels Oy, 1 oe) eet ees Se ae ate: J 281 
Potala tl). \ie kei ee Rie eae eee eee 1,479 


Assets, $727.90. Liabilities, $60.78. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $1,600. 


SS 
> ' 
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NEW HAMBURG MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1881. 


Receipts during the year. 


Number of Members, 50. 


Annual Subscription, $2. 


Heapenditure during the year. 


BLOND MEPIIDEra” fears «. oietoiop-hoss $187 00 | For Light and Heating ........ $20 24 
n General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 52 30 
TAIN MCN mees Soe oes 4 00 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
iy a Quner SOUneCS tt. os). salons 13 02 TAINIMENUS yo a a A a hire HO Ue 4 00 
hina) VPISCELIATICOUGE 4 tetanic 8 \ocie, ose, c 49 86 
Balance omhandam gee. oc ree! TT 62 
Potaled. GF Sas. (cat tus $204 02 DPGtalioi 9 FROR). 20 OILS $204 02 
LIBRARY. 
Vols, in*Library. Vols. Issued. 
PO LOO EH) ee Ee Se Ieee Ne ora toaoe eta tars Ns ig aly antes adel aie 10 | 
Cute Ry ees ie tat ag hse ci Since rah es chan annioal ens 20 
DiS tenner ry emer cs teres eros ek fare pe al so eceseUess we ote 5 
eee OOS ryan Ce Asn Mace veg Gye el elescere ol tains eetkels 30 
OOUry AONE EEA Sete! yh Mic lslos ys odie pina wie elas aie’ 10 } No Report 
eee ICS PU iUeE AUC LOme et) cry arcu hal Masbate: Ci baie s elisa lina etsy aie 5 
PRTC Cs uF CL ANT Gtr eat ita oho a ant ehrh nae, Whang ane naman aos a 
Poy cor uice PEA e Sutivaroue sy sutra eau slacaaimlsd er tele faleaanie 10 
Py roniccrC VOL CCCLIOCC UN: Peters con aera! ey niatels bs, «.auehahsyehre tis 5 | 
alien ey nee re ete es rene Sah, Le Ma ie fe ter, 100 


Reapinea Room. 


Newspapers, 15. 


Assets, $204.02. 


Magazines, 3. 


Periodicals, 4. 


Inabilities, None. 


NEWMARKET MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Number of Members, 41. 


Annual Subscription, $1 ; Juniors, 50 cents. 


Receipts during the year. 


Prom lemuers . 05. 08 eek ecb e a $26 00 
Oe neice, GranG* i oy. Zs 50 00 
1 Donations in Money ...... 10 00 

1 Proceeds from Scientific Lec- 
TUL OR er a ah ees Ras, Saas tcc rs ae 32 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- 
PALIN TUS Pere et a cents ceetar ers 32 60 
if OUMER SOUFORS IN. osc et a THet2 
PE bah cape ce erence wie: $165 72 


Hapenditure during the year. 


PONG et MEO Nat eA At $14 00 
Cites RS REE RGus edese ats Paes Se ee 20 00 
i Books: (purchase of). *..0'.°2.'." 25 35 
in cientine Lectures ).073°0.".7.. 32 00 
bl BMEINC@ILATICOUR T*. .ccurete stone oes 65.27 

Balance orm Nata oS vk fae cee eee 9 16 

Potaliraascikee a's cae at $165 72 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BiG graphy. ith nieces shia ce soo eeu eee ade nen 10 60 
BRC ELT ieee sate eee te oN oe oo LORIN ee dee hice eat MIG Lean eer 246 246 
GSC Ory... 5S AACE VCs PR RIEIB Pe 5 eter ee Pelee totieis in oles 94 94 
Miscellaneous). ccs er koa le Ge rae ees aaieelee 267 207 
Poetry rand the Drama, cee ces aegis teem tapete teat ngs 33 33 
Periodical Aaiteravuxve Gow .wrase. eyeeitee + oer ge eel die shone 19 19 
PICIONCEPATIC CATO ees oh Mea mieeh cot ak rn) neater simi, Catena eas ee eto 45 55 
Voyagesvand Travelsrge nit bke eicaktshae i MeV et tenis bee relels Bie 110 110 
Works rl Reterenceiyced 30. WATER AREA G col. Sethe tie te 5 kee 4 4 
Wa 1 Fe etre tamer C2 Crt 4 to) UE MUU LA tis SS Sata Nace 828 828 
Assets, $734.16. LInabilities, $71. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1879, $671. 


8 


NIAGARA MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1848. 


Number of Members, 52. Annual Subscription, $1.50. 
Receipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 

Balanceion Wands <. rete et eek $37 94 | For Light and Heating ........ $6 12 

From Members.......... my Me uN Heres Hote RSSULEVOS USe ected nue Rea Bann 40 00 

1 Legislative Grant ..... 17200 4.) wry Boeks (purchase of) -. 22. ls loses o 

1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 10 00 

taInments HA! 6 Lei.) 36 56 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 89 27 

in “Other sources; . 24 scei sae 00.00 1 Hvening Classes” “50 la. 222 20 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- 

tainments S22 oh Gis aan 4 00 

in” WWiseellaneous!' cee vce 15 43 

Balance‘on hand, qo8t aces senna 43 62 

Petey cietne tare £eaes $362 23 Total! pk uyadienoth oh ae $362 23 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
MUG OTE IOI Oe oes! fei) 4s Gol Re acts Re eek ea 346 192 
ERC UL TARR ye belch sailed. «eee ona eta satis pS WA's hay, ee 479 575 
AS SOT Gare ne as. iss. Tie ie ea pA are oo anne, CUBS Beats Se 445 100 
DIS BLIATOOTIS Mt shies 6s clue bei WY eee Milka Acta, he) acter Bec eaten ee Le 267 144 
Pootrycandsthe (Drania.. ©. </cny in epee Bie: © aiedee eke Stee see 167 75 
Periodical saiteratare 4. oso ec eee Ae Laas eklon ee rahkee 422 1,275 
mGence ANT CATE 65.04. ches aiaus » Mae hee eee eee ene 294 50 
Voyavesand ‘Travels. on... < cfs. so sacs ORR Gia aa aun 273 200 
Works of References «400. .00..cee en eee eb ee eee 40 12 
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READING Room. 


Magazines, 16. 


Periodicals, 6. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
22 Writing, Book-keeping. 


Assets, $4,004. 


No. of Pupils. 
32 


Technical Instruction. 


_ Subjects. 
Drawing, Free-hand, etc. 


Inabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $3,129.30, 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: “The books are well selected, and the Reading Room is well 


supplied with Magazines, etc.” 


NIAGARA FALLS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
; Incorporated 1878. 


Number of Members, 200. 


22 ae 
v 


Annual Subscription, 25 cents. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
iBalanceromnande hier owos. bike. CESS SEG BOM TO wer mr a ae ae p deabivhend $ 50 00 
Heron Sent bers tesa fers «3's ay Sees 48 25 i Light and Heating ........ Deru 

wo legisigeive Grant. ..5.. 2. +s 400 00 Wipgpaer 1 uals tho eur cua Drs ae ei 81 00 

NTC AIG LATIB a.) areas « B00 00h ir Books (purchase: of). "= oo... 431 35 

i Donations imymoney ) ...:).. 9 00 | 1» Works of Fiction (purchase of) 146 60 

1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 61 85 

tin VL ISCEMBMCOUSH Gore wikis lala ta.ed 40 83 

Balance ompmawdiyy eta ina kes. hha: Li7-08 

AN ETENE Bos Rho Rn Caper. Bene $946 41 ota les iob atl bers Sate we $946 41 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
ENO ON RAG eR Reh 8 6) AAI EARN SRO) Merri ie rote 154 17 
ee CSR Ne rg gt rare athe aves aiie-a ate leanne be arena ety at uss ans sts 418 1,685 
JRE iol) 5 ANE gira Ale nate ene er eRe ae eo reba 172 82 
SDSS) GIGI: Opel i aut FA SEU hor rar orurar ee mare rare Na ar 172 144 
Poetyaua the Drama es. cs tae nee ete ee eee 81 43 
VEceb ieave PET 8 BihPSy gel elba dice ome Werrabache Tee Runs Ole Succ ace aig: 2 27 28 
SSIES WOO YO EL Wg Ra econ eae a an a RNG IERIE rar, Raytech en 180 79 
Woyacen and Lravels oe oo. oe cteye epee oleh oe cpne chine eee diy 140 

Ore Ole LCTONCE Gyn cre ce een oot stay ala op i ot Bee anges 3's) 34 

ABN Whole) Se Salas cheat, UMAR Rares Peeler ae Bem ar: 1,355 2,278 


READING Room. 


Newspapers, 6. 
Assets, $1,897.08. 


Magazines, 3. 


Periodicals, 4. 
Liabilities, None. . 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $1,600. 
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NORWICH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1876. 


Number of Members, 68. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Recerpts during the year. Hupenditure during the year. 
Balancevon Wand iwioc) scuie use BA OO TM Mor, Pent see at tae eee ee $18 00 
Fron Members! Sedat. bk lei cen 18 00} « Light and Heating ........ brie 

1 Legislative Grant ........, 100 00 | « *Books (purchase of) ........ 60 42 

1 Donations in money ...... 24 75 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 20 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- | Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 30 50 

PALIMON Care ete et 18°40". a0) iMastellancous (ees eee 7 04 

i “Other Sourcés..\2). 62/2. + 0) 004 Balance'on handy. eere oe 43 80 

MO tal suas pur scene $185 49 POtaL ok. Ge Gewese $185 49 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BIOSTHD RY Cite ei, want cc aus Jee mane ae aR en Re eke 86 50 
CHION ee ane \clo pe ist cet te eee eke Onn «meee 315 | 700 
EEISUORY BA cee aaL Ses laa NAAT Laue Le Crcet i ab me Onna uae 118 40 
DVASCCHATBOUSH Isa WMIOLUeN ice hw ER Seas Ayana 258 80 
ocwry and one. Drama yi sisileis cay care tae Wc em Wola anaiers 33 15 
Wetiediealearceravile, yu cts Wee Pet yah et eek eae mv 37 130 
RIGIOTICC DTA TLS cere P ea aie iia Ae UN galas ea ens 127 12 
Woyacesrand Travels ye. wih wie ae ei eR mia dae 66 90 
RY OTs cOlptVererence. ous. i. aie a Wee Quota a) edna ane A 35 30 
DG UaL is cee eis ately seul tys. eta Mec LOMe Ae Sein ame 1,075 1,147 


Assets, $1,006.80. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1877 to 1882, $970. 


NORWOOD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1872. 
Number of Members, 48. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Hxpenditure during the year. 
etanCGwOn MAG 9,26 ae a. ok Cee $ 47 68 | For Rent, Light and Heating....$ 25 00 
Hromp\iemi bers 2" o hance sh one 27 50 | « Books (purchase of). ...... 110 58 

n Legislative Grant ........ 100 00 | « Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 30 06 
1 General Lectures and Enter- u -avitscellaneons #0 eo 5 00 
LAITLINOIVES 17s veloc ea eee 20S si Dalanceson handiisc ct en, ae 32 02 

Lie LOGUE E SOlT COS oma aien sue 3 40 
Tota ss: ccs eee eee $202 66 ital tA. Ba ean ober $202 66 


* $44.45 expended for books since Ist May, 1882. 


| Lah ea 
Lk. 


LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

LBL ATCT NOMA SFE lence 8 CR A ge RO a 93 
PICUIC OOM Lavan ul eet en Ene, Cc a Amy. 30) F 366 
LEAL» of BELG a en RO) Re 71 SURO tc ame 82 
LUSTIG) EUIRSCUEL ia ae aO i Ga, Oc 155 . 
Pccueyauaane, Dramadvernr ia Gms Mop ug til it yr ae) 21 + Not reported. 
epiCMcnm Literatusamn. ces SRA ge ih. ane 
"S| ELGAiV OTE PAYG cae see nL aan Wp le Me an 
Bicyes 100 Traveippy ernest 144 
Batis On HSlcr ue meee eer a he WY Loh See ie} 

ANTES (ost Sig Bod coe ed POR A NR 861 

Ravine Room, 
Magazines, 2. Periodicals, 4. 
Assets, Not reported. Inabilities, Not reported. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1872 to 1882, $833.20. 


ORANGEVILLE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1878. 


Number of Members, 110. Annual Subscription, $1. 
fecewpts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balancevonshandna soo) REGO dit Hows ott Gees ce uit Wik Oba ode $60 00 
HrompMembersr gaijin) sei o4 92 v 107 75 | 1 Books (purchase of) ........ 199 52 
n Legislative Grant ........ 400 00 | « Works of Fiction (purchase of) 237 84 
w -/ Municipal Grant: ../5. 5... 40 00 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 14 50 
tha Witscelinnecus | mtd, <i. sen tt: dl 06 
Balancer om) Rameer ewe 2... 2 40 
OCALA Ae crass a $565 32 VT Otalivee lamecens, see $565 32 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
TESA 1s me Re Oar ne Dene Se ea Ste 49 91 
LENGE ss AS aot eay ee 1S sce a Rape eA OV Une 590 2,755 
Ae Gali eater V6 at Sila tt pk ok PRPC ON CETL Y ALG rN 86 117 
NESE remmeeticuta Sete lir a RAC cl Mommas muni Wey 08 ayigelly 218 242 
Ruetryaea the, ramet 00 2PM pC ee sath), 25 30 
Periodical Literature ......0....5... BUR Ee Te ARS eR pee 100 202 
PrIGUCer saree DEM Mae EOS MUNG GN ere oy lon 8 OT ns 60 60 
Yoyages and Travels....... TF Take EOE gre es Nae OEE er 47 57 
a Ne AAD ere BUM (0 BRITE eM Ate OO 1,175 3,554 
Assets, $1,184.98. Lnabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $1,200. 
21 
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ORILLIA MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1865. Re-established 1880. 


Number of Members, 136. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Haupenditure during the year. 
Balance’ Gurpmande ies wis ences SIO0, LO) Hor Ren bin, cae ean eee hae ene $60 00 
Prom Wlembersio 05 ee eo LOZ 257). , aeht and Heating ay, cn 23 67 
1 Legislative Grant ........ AU S00 We otis SSBlaneS eke ee Menahem 40 00 
MV LICI Pal orantcri. annie. 50 00 | « Books (purchase of) ...... 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 49 00 1 Works of Fiction (purchase > 479 32 
vai, Other sources ainccdeau. ein 60 05 | | OE) aa tussnnien ree eae. 
un Reviews (subscription for.... 76 49 
Wa livenin gy; Classes sy (ior +l ace 1820 
m. Miscellaneous: i i2 tee at 91 47 
Balance’on handy sion aus. «tate 4 25 
af Wa) EW iar OAT Bi A A $866 40 Gta Syne Ae be eee och $866 40 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
PBIOLTA DY ce eerie tania ts puyoues ee Hee actin Pay orem enue ran 81 36 
PB RCULOR G8) Oy ce Ue Vey GD ee, SF Mek Rng ae Nal curs eles skates SOE NY 221 584 
PEL ASUOLY fee oe cao esa te oat ae er ee Re tw RRM DUET SME. SVE 120 83 
Miiscellancous sh yciaieedvarss tcc ce ei emeaeit ae tee be spetete els aT, 153 97 
Poetry and the Drama ini vsiciee. wi erie the a pg ate ole e fete fot 47 56 
Sciente-sand WArt Ae). ROU PES hi WU BU Atco Nath ene 156 156 
Voyaressand) Travels iyi cvuwhillan ote lehe = wie em 2a ene res) ale 1 86 
Works of Reference <..6 5A yk iv eavhs, 6 creep goth sem poe elaks 40 iv 
af B08 Br ar Ii leg Cie SS BOY PIAL ML ny oy irs Bich B95 LAU ie) 
ReEapInG Room. 
Newspapers, 4. Magazines, 8. Periodicals, 6. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. Technical Instrugtion. 
Number of Pupils. Subjects. No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
29 Writing and Book-keeping. 5 » Drawing—Freehand. 
14 Phonography. 
Assets, $1,134.25. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid to this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $800. 
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OWEN SOUND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1855, 


Number of Members, 200. 


RE EEE LETT SSE PST RES SS TIE TN CSS ESR " 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


SNS AT EEE ETS PR TEE 2 NIST ES CE I 


Recewpts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balances-on hand wi. oo 6 Pon 26 Bor Mente so 8: 2.7, Cee a $20 00 
rom Members 2a. 200. sie 8 89 00 In, lanes eee fey oe ON eRe T 

1 Legislative Grant .....:.. 400 00 " *Books (purchase OF santa DOOR 
me LunicipalGrant 200.4474 4 100 00 uw * Hivening Classes i255. Ro 40 00 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 3 00 1 General Lectures and Enter- 

1 General Lectures and Enter- DALAINENES lesianes «cal ae 67 58 

LAMOHICS et oo Se 12°65+% 1. “Misceallancous ) 60), (20 =. 59 30 

itm OUR CTISOUNCOR cc. yay ks 43 00 | Balance on hand......... 260).02 

Pex es MR IEE tet UN ge. $829 91 Total $829 9] 

LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

Biography AG Ly wa 64 80 
EIGN ATOR Ses cco ai yea AY NGO RO AU Aa Os eR a ORR Sy 1,400 
TE NISOL USES IMCS MOE A ced a AOR AY OE TE ON EDO: Ne BL PaO 145 210 
Ji EXCH) MEOW ATSRANTC? ODRETS 9 oe LUE Oa a ee ne a0 ae an Soe Ra IL Ns 98 245 
OG ELV RAG MOM IEA NS airs ecw es Vale sh eae 19 42 
1 Efe Yeye WCE" [Dal Ui he Sree Wg NRO RRR OIE aCe Ni CAE lad Ani ia Lam 20 45 
CIENCO ATO MUNTEMEL it cae 63 62 
Vovyaces ania tavels o. Oil Woks 70 200 
Works of Reference...... 16 25 

Mota Peemee nso. pass PUA AA Sahai ceRR NER A SAAD ON Si 817 2,309 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


Number of Pupils. Subjects. 


28 Writing and Book-keeping. 


Technical Instruction. 


Subjects. 


No. of Pupils. 
14 Drawing—Freehand. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1872 to 1882, $1,000. 


PARIS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
Incorporated 1858. 


Number of Members, 230. 


Annual Subscription, $2; Ladies, $1.50; Apprentices, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 

PEO MAME CL DOTS ce Nore sale lo a $317 85 | For Rent, Light and Heating .. $73 25 
n Legislative Grant ......:;. ZOO TOO Ge fits aL SElOS in A tae ete URES 120 00 
eenLunicipal Grants 2 foc." 200 00, 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 334 99 
1 Donations in Money...... 37 05 1 WorksofFiction(purchaseof) 125 75 
1 General Lectures and Enter- , «Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 93 85 

PATENT UG te) och fae. 4 25 Uy see amGoua. ses se Aen 321 49 
it Uther sources errs .)rei. oe. 106 65 
DG UF ORCUTT en cletrel set lars 3.55 ° 
Ota ahvarden tie netvaerers $1,069. 35 SOLAS aisesr oe 8 acs a a eae 


* $207 expended for books since Ist May, 1882. 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BIOOT AD co dish ee meee Ra hire cintitcaadtinas yh diunlen. Ava at 316 ~ 128 
s CUECi a) RIN ARR ATCC Nery UA Ce UR Ae Ata: Le MORN (Lae, ROSIE 452 2,798 
A TSUGUY wee cock die ye called, Fei ceuc seep reset aay Uk MONG Naat toe a Ueto ed Mele We Cree 454 163 
Miscellaneous ho... d0% then VA RE IQUETS.y SOR Seda Rn a aaroyy ORS yr ote 540 833 
Postryvand Che ratia Wve winlacs Galen Roster en tetera ualel alerts 103 63 
Periodical Tiiterature ci occ scan eee dees Bl Be ee teal 206 309 
Science’and “Art nese ogg Wi ae ot abies gu sco, SLND PM me a teseylaieti ttle 487 148 
Woyages and) Uramele (aunt ite to I Aseebee NRW RT assisted 370 474. 
cneology and Mn WOsOplige Fp cerne = ieyps seth = ehetal er eer 371 109 
WV ODES Ob RORCTEN CE ay hoidice, UN Seaton seeie wis. oie’ saittale Sheers s Wine 87 200 
SOSH UNM MPR OUR AHO ND <A ho RA Nc ah Ae ko UU Mary ar 3,086 5,225 
Reaping Room. 
Newspapers, 10. ' Magazines, 7. Periodicals, 15. 


Assets, $6,750. Liabilities, $3.55. 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $4,550. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: “The Library is in good condition, and well kept. The several 
departments contain most of the standard works, and some rare ones. For example, 
there is, in Poetry, nearly all the dramatists of the Restoration, and several of the period 
immediately preceding. In Theology, several of the Early Fathers, and a full set of the 
works of Swedenborg, the mystic, as well as a number of standard works in Law. 
Science and Technic Art are well represented. The Reading Room is in excellent order, 
and is well supplied, and seems to be well patronized.” 


PARKDALE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1880. 


Number of Members, 122. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Receipts during the year. ELxpenditure during the year. 
ae sate ata TATA oes casei eo ne gh RD LRN AMOI EROTIC, ans ke Oegas buen ont stata $15 00 
Brom Members i. cies <\s..6 04h) 2 oe 135 50 ji whaght and Heating 2.0, 3.4.5). 32 96 
1 Legislative Grant ........ 200 00 ICLP TOS «<2 Ntul erat tame ieee eee 23 25 
1 Donations in Money ...... 36 00 ) » Books—Works of Fiction (pur- 
Chase Of) cc gk. ws eben ceed re 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. . 7 66 
» Miscellaneous ... 2.2.25... 141 16 
Balance on hand ....... i a ae oe 
6 : : 
MD Le alk ho cede aera ae oe nH te ae ag U ey Weg) RRC IR A et Ae EAT biped a)! 9 $382 50 


DOM LASSE By rene oe a Ae UO Sa ieee ee ean SE Re | 8 oe bee 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $20. 
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LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
LEAs 2 jo) fa A IE 3 SA I AT NAS OA 10 20 
PESTS VE BONIS f¢ SMR AN a CE OC 141 220 
History. 50.’ 28 30 
DUCearameOUS! LEME hh dei NTE mali y cb Diu te tela t a0 42 
Bee enyeanc. thew byrne es yun edie unon Ell Rca fs C7 ll 22 
eoniodicn lol terdtunes rune meen eon EIU ML MN wills 12 te 
Seieuce ond: Npigee eae cas lye We Nha gon Ped cn JD 36 
Dogars andiravels eee reac ne Herero: 17 20 
VOLES Ob) Rete rene more ey mired oN ols atl ain M aNl a RNIi Ji At fs eae 

AMGEN a 2. 2) GUN Ay de a 291 430 


READING Room. 


_ Newspapers, 4. 


Assets, $368.84. 


Magazines, 3. 


Periodicals, 4. 


Lnabilities, $62.30. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $400. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector reports that “The Reading Room is well furnished, and the books in 


the Library are properly arranged and in excellent condition. 


This Institute, being in 


its infancy, needs all the help possible from the Government, and from the interest mani- 
fested by its members, promises to be a great advantage to this rising village.” 


PARKHILL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1873. 


Number of Members, 71. 


heceupts during the year. 


Oalance onsmand eerie Ves. $60 41 
Fromm hlémbers Fg sel t air ds 64 00 
un Legislative Grant ......... 200 00 

1 Donationsin Money ...... 5 00 

1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 6 00 

1» Other sources ............ 21 00 
Totals; i; pete aus M4906 41 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Expenditure during the year. 


OPCS 5 Maciete so eeu lee $50 00 
n Light and Heating ........ 10 00 
tis Roehl eT Geiamnl Soden Ra tte, TT cee 36 00 
1 Books (purchase of) ........ 6 54 
1 Reviews (subscription for) .. 12 00 
Te suvenine Classes) 2. -.! sas a 79 00 
iio OLIscaklaneous  v.tcs2: aes gros te 78 98 

Balamee-on hand.) %sin's ac et ss 92 89 

Poul se Meevistsls acy ghee $356 41 


Se 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Biograpay.. oc. be a i 2 SG ween Reis aimee Cee ae ee bee 148 — 100 
PICHON S62 sess Oe has ek ele, Eh Ee ee Rea an hel Sn 339 ' 440 
PE ASCOUG oleae ia ley titi fat = St miami CWO pe ele Tet OORT EAE inom terete tan 138 120 
IMIISCOMATIOCOUS) sroculhikt a vuclions severe sitlerete ihe eee te ae fava neue ucen enn bare 112 80 
Poetry and, the Dramas... Uk Vie eke Cet eaie tee eee Ee 20 
Periodical Diteratunre sascc hii tieteee Fite i eee es quar tastes cosleste tats 105 Lage 
NICION Ge AINE CATE, ae tatt Meaicne 's leermrecerau icles ys Mente eLTERt wis tae aieew anya 136 50 
Voyagesiand. Travels oo. 0 seis ae Oe sais see ee we wre 86 250 
Worke Gr nereremce. Cir, hohe temas Rint Raat eae 68 9 
dele Bie dO Nagin oa ee rar cr Pe ante 4 or 0 aU 1,206 1,069 
Reaping Room. 
Newspapers, 2. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjécts. 
ig Writing and Book-keeping. 
8 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $1,306.39. Inabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1874 to 1882, $2,109. 


PERTH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1881. 


Number of Members, 130. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. 


Expenditure during the year. 


« 


Bonn Wem Were y soe stissscsdedscncege cena’ G49 OO 4c Ror Spent. ey 200, Onl! Pee $30 00 
i Mtthicipal Grant jak). tae 100 00 | » Lightand Heating ........ 103 50 
1 General Lectures and Enter- iit PALAPICS $y. .56. kgeeaine eee MR AD 50 00 
EAINMOENDS Tease Ce 18 90 1» Books (purchase of) ........ 106 05 
un) Other sources ji). ine. vik 1 80 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 41 30 

. 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
tAMON be eines oclen h in CaO 
Balance on-hand. 57 dante. 18 20 


DOtAL Cott aoc ae $363 70 ED ated | ia dyces vate eee te Bak $363 70 
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LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
EOE em ane Mccter ce ctet seal. gc atone is hate Sis alent 70 7 
VEIT. sah tee Olle AME ag A os SEA Ro aR a 116 132 
AB UGUVMMtCEaa! Tengen Mate vrais et etnate oneareced: {LOLA GREENE Beeline BA 334) 20 
TADS) GAT STO ETM BRAM al ubi BA ate Atalay dal Atel Nh ied Apne MACAO 276 aL 
Tye Tepe en ELLO! LIP EMAN ly Geet hey, totes, ot re tei a TelgSe enna tolers 21 5 
Ee moricalehALOravurom nye sank ltt Mallar erate ts hatalel scales 33 87 
Selsnce and) AViemrr a ater rte Sie ye eit ela alte, 39 5 
POV mees ANC ML TAVol ames areca tajoelcets tier cider ota tats ss MAA ete 25 6 
VOL cr OL LUGlerOnce tec itete nn cla Ulin teen wryetath aly tale rote tals (i 1 

Tote Mme SOL toh Santer tae rs Pi oui 672 314 
Reapine Room. 
Newspapers, 6. Magazines, 1. Periodicals, 6. 
Assets, $605.20. — Tnabilities, None. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: ‘This Institute, though but recently established, is already 
in a flourishing condition. The railway workshops recently located here will doubtless 
largely increase the number of members. I know of no reason why the Perth Institute 
should not rank.among the best in the country. There is an excellent Reading Room in 
connection with the Institute fairly supplied with the leading magazines, periodicals and 


newspapers. The Management Committee is doing all in its power to make the enter- 
prise a success.” 


PETERBOROUGH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1867. 


Number of Members, 313. Annual Subscription, $1 and $1.50. 

Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balance on Nala ec. ee ls $54 91 | For Rent and Taxes .......... $101 05 
Ome Ne DOrSit. leas: cls be 3 woes 372 25 | wu For Light and Heating.... 68 30 
1 Legislative Grant........ LOOT OUR Or  OalAblOae aaniren sais win so ones 163 50 
1 Municipal Grant......... 100-00) fii) (Books (purchase of). 0... 275 00 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes. 52 50 | 1» WorksofFiction(purchaseof) 47 24 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 136 39 
LAMIMON Go gate shiva. se hte 115 15 fhe Pee VONIN Os CIRSSOSr sf ars/afenc a es 100 00 

(POA LECT ISOULCES:: 6 4/00 cia sam ote 84 27 1 General Lectures and Enter- 

CHI EHLS Uifots tau a o's LOE De 
i WItSCELIANCGUS) . ns since epee 143 59 
Balance: OMe Valid eases ct ee avec 23 28 
WO UPR Nr A Reece ak Pg $1,179 08 Potala eaias ac nissan $1,179 08 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $2.65. 
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LIBRARY... 
; Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

BID STAPHY Ke lyons Masts On eee cnC Ce el Meee Ree 354 174 . 
PICHIONY Eivynek es UTE Lele ean ROMY thas Sen ehh SMC Cha TE EL 512 2,424 
ELISPOT Ae Leh AO aes adel ee vaste aT eee eC ERR LN ee 263 153 
Whiscetlan cous) Oe a pt ges Oe rises Une et anee ei ive eta ie 2,091 2,684 
Poetry rand tlie Worama as cain mite Mine Une aoe teu ade 90 79 
Periodical Miterature ens he can eee FEY te CE ROAD 87 87 
DEEN GS Aid PATE One Ge he Le ee Lie Une ne bea 358 214 
Nipy aves and slravela demu Neen iy cl uen eRe eR he, 325 379 
Wrorks ormheteroncen ent ricky ome Ace Mpa ate 128 ae 

Dota eareme es oe coe ocean eats Caer Get isae a, Ca ee 4,208 6,194 


READING Room. 


Newspapers, 14. Magazines, 12. Periodicals, 14. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 


20 Writing and Book-keeping. 


Assets, $4,565,63. 


Technical Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
15 Drawing, Freehand, ete. 


LInabilities, $25, 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $5,400. 


REMARKS, 


The Inspector says: “The books are in excellent order. The premises are commodious 
and well kept. The books are freely read by members, and the general management 


good.” 


PETROLEA MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1879. 


Number of Members, 130. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. 


Balance on shand: vse h seers es. $98 64 
I EOTNAL GIN DOLE 4 2) )aoie eee eee, 135 50 
n Legislative Grant ........ 400 00 
1 Lumicipal Grant... 4 oy. 100 00 
1 Donations in Money...... 72 00 

1 Proceeds from Scientific Lec- 
GUTS Peis ee ee ee 92 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- 
TALMeN TS: cores Wee oe 54 00 
SOTA re Ue is ee $952 14 


Hapenditure during the year. 


or (Renttt Sc.e cl See ce ee $72 00 
u Light and Heating........ 41 35 
Ne, PAU ATICG 2S EM Sete Ree Bee 81 00 
1 Books (purchase of) ........ 363 67 


n Works of Fiction (purchase of) 139 97 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 43 85 


1 Scientific Lectures ........ {pe 00 
fn SV OvRISCG ANOS tet so Lely AA. 113 99 
Balarice on. handan? ceo ee ka Bleek 
Dated ees rai oe ee ae ae $952 14 


a ey 2 ee Be A SERRE ee eee 


Donations in hooks or specimens for Museum, value of $30. 
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LIBRARY. 

: . Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BiG s rap ay ee hee fay eee. (dahl ts) 60 60 
UEBTU SSL. 3. cunt tate RRA MT Aa I tT i ea a 484 1,256 
ELIS CO Myer ree ee MCNEIL fC ERA EA) 6) PEE pire Clee 63 81 
TELE 1 TAN 11 yy a ae Al le Mt RUIRL ee UN a 172 341 
Bociyendihe Dramas. .0. 02, Caneel AUIS. 50 42 
SLOTS E97 lee Wea rea gael ya lc ea SO AU te a oa Ze 53 
Voyages and Travels..... en A hace apy One: 35 34 
Works of Reference.......... Socprtesleto age GE Pace Pe ER MR 25 

Beye Ms Fey Nes so ne ng A a 966 1,867 
Reaping Room. 
Newspapers, 7. Magazines, 8. Periodicals, 6. 
i Assets, $1,110.22 Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $1,200. 


POINT EDWARD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1879. 


Number of Members, 53. Annual Subscription, $2 ; Juniors, $1. 


SEN SRE 


Receipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 
Balances enshands hac . th SO aD On Leen the tara ho cee hare $160 49 
Hromelenm pever cons s ss. atk ay ik 137 05 | «» Light and Heating........ 14 17 
n Legislative Grant ........ PUOPOOS im Salaricg. wom tauren) wus 75 00 
1 Donation in Money........ 98 94 | « Books (purchase of) ........ 339 62 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 17 25 | 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 26 75 
ioe Others squrceatn a. 8" eee! 100 10 | Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 28 10 
i Evening “Glasses (2.31... y. © D500 
1 Apparatus therefor ........ 9 00 
ne Miscollaneonsin a. o.. 240... 2987 
balanes one hatidsyc nats o2- lu aes: 0 61 
Rath, i GaP A a Acer ck Nin ie $758 61 Total gran st Ala Gok $758 61 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
dB fees 2) 171g ces A ee a MO pS a 
AT ICDLG Ieee Prone Aten ncee en (Ts., ea MM LCR eh Oi) at lls 103 110 
Da tl ARR ChE RR OC OS RS 62 47 
Misco) lanecray athe ruic(s yt: MnP ee do) Mee 110 114 
Pootry.and thewDrama..) ose ae 4) ra OEE ie oe fi 20 
SITE CATED War. Bole BURRS Poet ik VA BE ha : 98 93 
Oneres ATIC LRA VOLSt etry Ueh tums Malic, Gis Ge euee Ile 27 100 
Wy ovis af eterence Grave. mtasripisaw sore. wlens son | UL. Ae 3 i 
TORRE ELL Ser aee. toh ubeRCR Rebs Ee eat bohtany pics JY 458 549 
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READING Room. 
Newspapers, 8. Magazines and Periodicals, 7. 
EVENING CLASSES. 


Technical Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. . Subjects. 
13 Drawing—Freehand. 
Assets, $849.24. LInabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $1,200. 


PORT ELGIN MECHANIOS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1870. 


Number of Members, 55. Annual Subscription, $1.50. 


Receipts during the year. 3 Expenditure during the year. 
Balancomon Mand feed soe al nae $50.99. + HOF Salaried in. oon nee ee $45 13 
Brom Wim bers)... wee eke, SURO DO 1 General Lectures and Enter- 

tainments ..:.4.44554.neae 4 00. 
ie Migcellancous "se. 25s eee 29 7D 
Balarice con “hand ).4\ i ae P26: 
Dotlrn GAGs, SETS e $91 49 Motel ice ey Was eee ee $91 49 
LIBRARY. | 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
AIO PPA ply seer UN letra. Gilet pil shaman cocci aiadrel, Sache AA RSs doe 174 53 
POGLON Bele eh ey. WN es pelt bed ate oC AMOI isda heap 164 328 
1 BIRO) a: Bayar gE eA gn AoE eg eA RR Sie tl AR. 89 201 2 Co MAR a 154 31 
VSS COLIA TEs Tr tees eer elm PS cet Dit ten oe are ee RE ota SAE 362 95 
Postry anagihe Dramel. 38. {niin ce aimee meat: ieee 65 19 
Porrodicar sivterature eck eer Oe erent, Gila 14 16 
CLOT CO EEC PAT Os CANE Asie ed, Mera me aT 16%, Gig Kee fe Re Sinem eter Tad 185 53 
Novages and ravels 08 to meicn cote Gree Ree ie ee Sey 133 84 
NVOPRSfOL TRererenGe, cr Fh. ss Otay wre glle we De Ah Se Wa 10 
Potal isc BO elie ate! ote aa ee ly oie Re hace ie lie 1,261 679 
Assets, $852.61. LInabilities, None. - 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1870 to 1878, $1,064.10. 
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PORT HOPE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1874. 


Number of Members, 130 Annual Subscription, $2 and $4. 


Receipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 


Balance:on  hand@ews sae! ate 0 2 AGM Tet natal Ro 27 cl OM NIUE ad OF OR $81 75. 

Hromevembers 608.5... 6 655" _ 299 50 w Light and Heating........ 39 15 

nm Plegislative Grant (2.04... 400 00.) 1 . Salaries ..... Ney stash ahha GROe 

(NLU DCL DRE CHRATIU ts ses. «se 50 00 1 Books (purchase ‘of) Fike hake 250 72 

1 Donations in Money...... 32 00 |»: Works of Fiction (purchase of) 75 88 

th (POURCK AOUPCOR UW ist. oels es 205s 75 75 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 137 63 

sli MIRSe UB MeOUS Ts Prades 5 i 65 41 

balance-coupbanidrn vie. 118 83 

Ota Nee cimacer cee. Shae ee $925 37 ROTA Mets eee aero $925 37 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
ELOSER EVE ERO era oye acoso sect lay oie ae sii til Sanam i anera a ploe 135 86 
PEC Rea Wea te NE eM El Cae foe uh of al pt -d a alk chafelnd dias t's ys 487 1,306 
EO a ae as Mate ocr ers fon etka ee nth Nee ek 8 ate no aie 145 84 
DE isCel ACO Us rime a ete mart eels o Aca elec wralecs ate cs eaehealeyang 187 140 
Poetry and the Drama. oS MEA A Naar 27 24 
Political Economy—Periodical Literature. . epee. syrah 6 60 
POTOTICOm ALUN Dreiser MSFT Sar Ce 8 cde Meve sy gure Sha WN leas 105 166 

MiG Bremer Ot Eola nx vce o ouehe a ctsete mae: See wise , 104 
SAV ON LestOm EL OLCL CLICOR Pe yn Oe ti eis. a cat dial eo. an oly oo! egethe “a 21 

OMEN gle inlet Os ike GSE SE ala Ee Oa RO leis. REM Tee L 1,866 


READING Room. 
Newspapers, 17. Periodicals, 11. 
Assets, $1,607.82. Liabilities, None. 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1875 to 1882, $2,800.. 


Magazines, 16. 


PRESCOTT MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1878. 


Number of Members, 162. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. 


ProlaeelLOMDers \ clawie ce ele siccolnce $158 65 | 


u Legislative Grant ......... 200 00 
Pye UNC pey Garant lob) sc a ees 100 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 

CALILEL OTE Maat hak, chlevetels b5 14 50 


if mEhOr SOUTCOS) A ceiwi sls ewes 2 10 


EHxpenditure during the year. 


For Rent and Heating.......... $100 00 
" Light Soler cts lost ahet shale sthete |=) silos 6 93 
{ecieoeh | Serbs argue ah din Ges Wea oladaha 9 40 00 


if Books! (purchase of)... v0/.5. 2 
1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 39 75 


1) WIVEISCOLLANRPOUG fcr cay ah cake ns ar lek 
Balancarcmmiand. vs atin sc. secs 6 Il 
id Wa oN Dice AO da ony SUN $475 25 
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ee ee 
LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
DIOBTADIY Acie nhc rh An Coa MN ees Met toe eat mene eee led 126 
EUCHRE ie GI sds inerinnodett bart ehalicds i Pee on 553 1,525 
ELISE Ory. yarare nieve napa vile cael hdl cuaetl abner meeietbeparsiel uaseiolie 123 132 
Miscellaneous os Win vovaci ails ty pata MenMead les ann at 143 Ne 
Dootry andthe Drama ian ee ia 4] 59 
Theolosyrand Aeligvon . tone cite wey (a) hoe eee 24 D4 
Polancehand iArbaapre sc. yay cote MIO we Euan oe 2) 69 69 
Moyages (and Travelevii) bac tla OWN een 122 612 
Works of Reference... 0... 22h080) 2 ee Wise AM MI cee 31 25 
POSED TIES). USCS, By AN A hh fs GU ele DED) 1,227 2,602 


Assets, $1,186.27. Lnabilities, None. 


Total amount of.Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $1,000, 


PRESTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1871. ‘ 


Number of Members, 51. Annual Subscription, $1. 


SS oe 


Lecerpts during the year. Eupenditure during the yeur. 

Balance non mhand 2 ue bee Ol CDG “Wubor eluents et. ye een $40 00 

From Members .......... ae) O00 thie Laght: ands Heating yo) et 15 97 

1 Legislative Grant ........ AUONOO CTS: use laries 2 0 fun: irae nas 50 00 

i) Municipal (Grant) 4 Jae 200 00 1» Books (purchase of) ........ 379 47 

1 Donations in Money...... 50 00 | 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 51 08 

n Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 96 09 

uy LMigcellameus ic ae win eae 75 84 

Balance ‘on/hand, .*............ che I 

LOL Mets yh ee set os $716 56 Dota es eee rene $716 56 

EE UR el i aN cm ob antynp held ord Talal ani ae 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued, 
PIPRIAPAY RMON MON OL ne tei hk hoe ean ee ee 27 75 
ICO VRAIS AOU QMy ania ty GAN To pea manineae nO" hol CURES 257 511 
PUISUOL VE Sih PON aera) hae frig. Donte WAM C18. 2 333 (ey 
OovrH andthe Prana nok ke ee tl Wek eae oo ene 644 239 
Periodical Titerabureiy. em, een nila SN emia N oN LZ 413 
clenee seid WA rt cs oe ree ele Pa apace had 930 142 
Voyages ands ivavala s.5., cee ein A Me en a 493 555 
Xorks of Referenced ih Me cued’ GL Aik ras Pema na 72 oe 


3,173 2,012 


th eae 1 Mint HER oe LI pat be ae ou Ge, ee ek eT a ge ee Rs 


a ee 
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READING Room. 


8888 eee SS ST 


Newspapers, 8. Magazines, 6. Periodicals, 14. 


Assets, $5,847.46. Lnabilities, None. 


‘Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $4,800. | 


RENFREW MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1870. 


Number of Members, 67. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


feceipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 
Balance on;hand s+ s.4../. 00.8 $ 83 26 | For- Light and Plenting tay, $ 3 00 
HronasMoenibers’\@ 21 ee ore ot? GE. OOR Se nemealanics Genet acer tg 5 10 00 
n Legislative Grant ........ 200 00 | 1 Books (purchase of) ........ 110 06 
n Pupils at Evening Classes.. 12 50 u Works of Fiction (purchase of) 39 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- ; 1 Magazines, Newspapers, ete.. 23 00 
1B UT AN AD pea 6 GPa o 28760 uo Mivenino Glasses!) serge - 50 00 

. 1 General Lectures and Enter- 

BALE OIG tg eal a sir don ak phe 57 40 
1 Miscellaneous ...... 2a 
Balance on handy ci). ni 32 40 
Dts ieee tres ot al ety kl $345 36 RUE feel) ante eck bo fo nee $345 36 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $20. 


LipRarRy. 
Vols. in Library. 

POU IAD mee art putin as Magri min gtk ile INET 0 70 
BAP CULO Meme le. Seo: firey, <4 Teer LA OA Wh At RL A 147 
PLIGUORY orem A PUM Mie SAN de OO Fisle os Ree tt May 118 
Sebi ace Han Gta ed oe esage dio a es a ACR PAYAL ONDE ch ce 149 
PF OGtey ati her D ina manne isi an) omer aie Ves gt ay 38 
DoleneeianG eon Se OE bAmiercelh st. 8 
Moyesesiand  Urawelsmene asic ecu es ee 58 
Works of Referencomi ie Webbe io oka. oe Re 20 
otaletioe ase sno tips ela) iter culerenist 663 


Vols. issued. 


bS O1 
o> © Of H bSD CO 
ES BS St GS. co 
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EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
25 . Writing and Book-keeping. 
25 English Grammar. 
25 ‘Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


Assets, $787.40. 


Liabilities, $18.00. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $270. 


RICHMOND HILL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1869. 


Number of Members, 45, 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Recerpts during the year. 


Expenditure during the year. 


Boladce ON Mande oun won Cs $ 2 O07 | For Magazines, Newspapers and - . 
Hrom/iWeniers Why ee hee 33 25 " Reviews, supplied by tender. $ Pk 75 
n. Legislative Grant ...... .. BO.00 |. in Miscellaneous” ee. eae 2 50 
1 General Lectures and Enter- Balance-om chanids on csinuyenyoincies 108 23 
LAINIMEDUS hore ene iva: 52 16 
AN Cire helen ret eaten * hla $137 48 Totaly, Vesa 2 eee $137 48 
LIBRARY 
Vols. in Library. Vols. issued. 
Biography sets eters ek oe eae eats sentir ae Re nS a7 
ME LOURONL ae) suoe otis chs sega Glam leis hivesinin OMe a gro Al Lie Melee aaa 137 
FRA Stor yi e ate eet ave oat? Fite S717 5 yr OI A COR Bie 
IMiecellaneOus ance. aiacg Lic cient at Meee eRe, ta a 355 
Poetry and the Drama 01 3.00): geusriiesce etnuak Meee es Ok 38 | Not reported. 
Periodical Titerature ha stance ivroum tle Ct eee 107 
SIO Ite Sit Us a Gym ena SOP Ea i miece ice ic yet Une een 82 
YOvares and Wiraivels 254 ete tio) ae AER gL. Ces 86 
WVOPKs ‘OlsRererence 227): ait sent 0 BAe OR aman oo, tae 160 | 
WoL Wate We sare Cae ae Oa De ob yorana 800... a ea 1,239 


ReEApInG Room. 


Newspapers, 1. 


Assets, $1,418.23. 


Magazines, 10. 


Periodicals, None. 


Liabilities, $156. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1870 to 1882, $1,086.92. 
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RIDGETOWN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1879. 
Number of Members, 157. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Lxpenditure during the year. 
Balance.on-hand 00), (U2 DOuielawie ROre Rent gen kine Asa e rane $ 52 50 
rom: Mem bersi. ai He 169 00 | wu Light and Heating ........ 7 47 

n Legislative Grant ........ 400 00 iM Bales baurirte | lo cel hone tes 45 00 
ie NTU Icl pam Game ii Mio. 50 00 | 1 Books (purchase of) ........ 266 66 


1 Donationsin money ...... 21 11 " 
n Pupils at Evening Classes.. 15 50) 1 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 


Works of Fiction (purchase of) 43 44 
Magazines, Newspapers and 
Reviews (subscriptions for) 113 22 


TALNIMCD ES eek aber, 6. 254 25 net Evening: Classe ie) 115 00 
tie-Otherssources iia: 3. cc, 34 15 1 General Lectures and Enter- 

tainmenits: 1.5) bees. 1 ad 3 

wv Miscellaneous: 3.3) .)ibieu¥. 52) 55 

Balance on hand: ..\..... 2.) 9% 251 96 

ASSEN Ne ia $1,101 23 Dota) ice. Saat sn eaaue $1,101 23 

LIBRARY. 

Vols, in Library. Vols. Issued, 
Ne Ee nye a varmeae te rae hE ot NY yh ni He dink 36 35 
LCL Ti. VRE Oe or ae eet ee Ae a LO: 6) 214 998 
ELISE eet tty. Stee pre ek ig PAG RE AITOTH Fe CORN OY, SO ae VO 81 123 
PISCE a eO USM tr RRR OUR Tau MAN yo st baal in i Me” ee 64 375 
Pcomand the, Dramata ys eee casi aati ut ue Agha 16 45 
POrlomcn MiiLeimttire nari) cli hela TM ple 47 367 
SOBEL NLL ON eee A a An SL A 83 189 
NID M USES TESTS, IWR: SS Aa aed AURIS oe DDO BIN nie 41 435 
Brice oheicieroncey a Mn Ee Tn ee 40 EY 
FeO be AO emcees eae Sia rai Al) a2 cB eng hile econ a 622 2,579 


READING Room. 


Newspapers, 8. Magazines, 5. Periodicals, 9. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. 
ys 
6 
8 


Assets, $1,156,96. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $1,200. 


Subjects. 
Writing and Book-keeping. 
English Grammar, 
Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


Lnrabilities, None. 


Doo 


SCARBORO’ MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1878. 
Number of Members, 56. Annual Subscription, $1. 


REET DETER SL TEPER PE IE TE OE EE PTT POR RNR FL TS EE LEE SEPT EE FST ESE TSI PS OPS TSP I EE EE DTD, 


[ae enema reary 


Keceipts during the year. Hapenditure during the year. 


Balance-on hand (9.ey 94. oeu eae $ 3 02 | For Rent of Ground:....:...-. § 1 00 
Prom, Mem bers Wire teen fe «eke 60 64 Tac lhc, Sy iememur Ry aaa Seb neh! 5 hee 3 00 
Vina eunicipal Grants 0). 6a, 25 00 | 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 51 50 
it » Miscellaneous. .-5.....*6 08 25 78 
Balance on hand . heaves aes (eels 
DEAE pec Ln as Se ee ete $88 66 Totaly, toy nie aye eee $88 66 
LIBRARY 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Biography. jew lire sess | 189 
BACHEOTE Wi Wee eta seacky Cts Rial estp og a do ROUEN OR UNA Si 268 | 
FIRS BOny i leon aa tars are hea ce Matas REA eg PML lt ne he, 184 | 
TMB GEOL AMO US aah Seu Bl See aaa Aa Oo Meal el et INE Caveat 464 | 
Boceryjend, the ramina oe oes ite ie clue ened anne 50 $ Not reported. 
PerionicalLateravure ooo beats aes ek. eee ea eter: Cou, 
RarGTCG a DOMACE Mirth teaetldaie seinen i auihele Gy UnGIRe Ny aaa ean 151 | 
Weyages ang: lenvelayciracte rec crc rpiree serra ats 165 | 
WVIGRKS OL IROLELONCE.: ale h Gara.) Wim WUE Mee ie RRC ssp Cen TaN Ree act 30 | 
Total . 1,590 1,929 


Sennen a O57. 38. Lvabilities, None. 
Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $460.64. 


SEAFORTH MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1869. 


Number of Members, 359. 


PEA 


PITT 


ae PROSSER EAD $1. 


Receipts during the year. 


Palancecon band). ene. ae EROS 
From Members. 358 
1 Legislative lane an (aie 400 
n Municipal Grant ........ 100 
1 Donations in money ...... 31 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes .. 75 


1  General-Lectures and Enter- 


tainments..... 61 
1 Other sources .. 52 
EGte tt. coeas area $1,172 


Donations in books or specimens foy Museum, value of $20.45. 


29 


Hapenditure during the year. 


For Rent. Mee ago YH 
n Light ned Heating . Ihe teten ait 89 
" cee ies ; 281 
1 Books (purchase of) 124 
n Works of Fiction (purchase 

OF ior : : 25 
" Magazines, N ewspapers, ete. 123 
" Evening Claseoe 150 
" Apparatus therefor. . 10 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 

tainments . 10 
1 Miscellaneous . . 138 

ibslance on hand oye 88 

$1,172 


25. 
15 
25 
32 


83 
20 
00 
00 


00 
32 
97 
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LIpRaAry, 
Vols. in Library, Vols. Issued. 

ETO na tel GAGE da SL Ae 147 570 
OUT Sic ON OL GA EMA eR EE Rae 537 3,625 
ELC 0 RUIN AGE Caachi SR OR aden a 288 916 
oN a MARY Nha) hin ee re 254 721 
eP eerohe Dramad i, Ay ue ute ot 53 200 
Periodical Literature SI oe ie a ee St ae) a RA 8 176 826 
Science and Art ....... 322 359 
Voyages and Travels . PCy ramen Dinky eat els On dete ae 162 1,425 

Bes ol Reference Mien nt hc ias did in ; 30. 
OY i. Sy a na ai Ne 1,969 8,642 

Reaping Room. 

Newspapers, 16. Magazines, 6, Periodicals, 7. 


EVENING Cassis. 


Elementary Instruction. Technical Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects, No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
10 Writing and Book-keeping. 35 Drawing, Freehand, ete. 
Assets, $3,748.97. Inabilities, $911.06. 


Total amount of Government grants patd this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $3,600. 


Remarks. 


The Inspector says: “The Library is in good condition and the Reading Room well 
patronized ; over 8,600 volumes have been issued during this year.” 


SIMCOE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1850. 


Number of Members, 216. 


Annual Subscription, $ . 


Receipts during the year, Expenditure during the year. 
Balance on hand s+sses sss... ..$385 04 | For Salaries .... eeatabehs ide cand so ROOM 
From Members... S186 50 " Books (purchase OEY Agro Ly 1G ROD 
" Legislative Grant ........ 400 00 | Works of Fiction (purchase 
n Municipal Grant.......... 200 00 OF ise ware bk Fark 85 216 49 
u Donations in TODOS fn alge OD i.) > Miscellaneous.) yet. 202 68 
n General Lectures and Enter- Balance-on,hand)s.44 oxen, Li97 
WRINM elite he ke: 47 75 
«Other sources ............ 213 30 
| 
HT Ota ch ohrediingia oa $1,417 59 : Total RAM is 5 eit lc cea ae 


22 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued.. 
BIG gEADNY ecu llcays cen Nona c nrccaetminie teen aac ce anae 207 : 
BLOT ee ee ete os suave tea fe tats to eh re rete Re tare eM Rg 988 | 
ELIS Or yes a ie sore he mccuaaaneneden Canons masrersti ang 210 | 
MisCATNATICOUS ee oe eta es siege Narenmictet at cu nonielieneUststin eas Ueaene ys 422 
Poetry and the Drama........---+ sees reer eerste 112 No record. 
SEO Dera TC URED "ycwanetiins eadie ew atann MaledGhefenytestaniohe trehanese tone 202 4 
NV ovaries and | Travels smcn's cvs wlaitesite) lssctaiaiesus ha) ia ie 226 | 
Worle OF PRELCrEMLCO lea coi ciula Chotis a atin s) vate ste sf the ainsi Niet 63 | 
SEAT eat algae ets tera carats aire rene s Milegemiaenaas end ATES, 5,674 
Assets, $8,895.04. Liabilities, $1,300. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $4,000. 


SMITH’S FALLS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1854. 


Number of Members, 228. Annual Subscription, $1. 
er 
Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balance on hand Ese aie aon SRR SO On RCL ences vege seeg sr Acai alae $ 68 75 
From Members........---+++++: 209 25 1 Light and Heating........ AT 35 
1 Legislative Grant .....---: 400 00 eS LCS (oo neste cane Pe MOOR 
1 Municipal Grant........-- 25 00 | 1» Books (purchase of) .....- 189 15 
1» Donations in money .....- 45 00 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes .. 10 00 OL) ee ake aaa ass) OEE 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 60 35 
ERATIMOUIES 0 aitioteueie ala tocyeyt 41 30 1 Evening Classes .......++-- 50 00 
ne Other sources 2). s)4--5 >> 11 75 wit Mageellaneous tt Goniat oe. siheon sh Oanae 
Balance on hand......--+-++++: 59 
{EA RR aera lee SUE Le $749 80 | Tosthilh peek vee cnn eee eeromeees 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Taito resp ey teste eee ogre einits bit ed ROME ta arama ah 204 207 
PRPS CA CORE Ess Sib a eaten ee aden as a aia ane ators Hg 302 2,512 
Pisbory 2 Ree ane snr es mae abate) 0 Aer a eae tht 211 169 
MitacellANCOUS (casei ses mmeee set Pen Tae tas epee 572 724 
Poetry and the Dram). ceieueaaln els ties rena ge oy 47 96 
DPetodical Diterabures, 2s in) fyi biakstets miaetetehe reba bais an ist 66 380 
ht per GE ITUGL CATH vse tole se ae tiotea is rails Se aircmaane eine rales 317 320 
Voyages and TA VALS cache ite ace Halts ioe eRe oe 208 400 
WHT aves MPO OLAEMGO So \siiel oS: i eguar-wueg erise~ onimerenars Lil 


SAV AA AAR Rn Yas Hehe itera tLe Ra ae 2,038 4,808 


Reapinc Room. 


Newspapers, 10. Magazines, 3. _ Periodicals, 7. 


EVENING CLASSEs. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
27 Writing and Book-keeping. 
27 English Grammar. 
27 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $3,124.29. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $2,300. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: “This Institute is in a very satisfactory condition. The Library 
is well patronized, the Reading Room affords every facility for information as to the cur- 
rent events of the day, and all the principal magazines, periodicals and newspapers are 
kept constantly on hand. . 


“The Evening Classes introduced last winter supplied a want long felt among the 
mechanics of the town. It is the intention to continue them, and they will doubtless 
increase in popularity and attendance. The membership has largely increased and the 
Institute is now on a sound basis both financially and otherwise.” 


ST. CATHARINES MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1849. 


Number of Members, 276. Annual Subscription, $2, 
a TS 
Receipts during the yeur. Expenditure during the year. 
BPOM MGM DERS., 2. kaos a. ae $272 75 | Balance due Treasurer, 1881.... $ 75 4] 
n Legislative Grant ........ BOO HELA DEUOTIL Mace’ Pare ania Soe Phe eG 100 00 
pipe LunicinalGrant...... 22.0. . 150 00 n Light and Heating........ 48 17 
pm UhemsOurcos.24....2.,.6 0.55 26 00 ioe UETTOdy BAS teak eens cls oe LOT 07. 
POUSRUPCASULCL et eee ns cia .g Aug loum nee books purchasenon)’.\... 2. 348 19 
1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
OU wee eet eben are 35 40 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 59 69 
tin vetacellanicous | (9% 995.00. us WROD 
AACS oN ence OR i SD ee $877 93 POtALE os d/h SARs Se BO eee 


* $37.60 expended for books since lst May, 1882, 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

Bigaraphiy mee rri sre oes eo caeeh ey ea eee a 434 245 
PPELCUTOT a ee Aree acters Woes busier taco hale Mie Nagas oso ne Meanie nc ts 1,299 1,639 
ERESGORY ever ete cia cduce neues genuine int iene ee ae 493 429 
Miscellaneotis rr ciicr cn crct ser tienay a ctrin k Le ants Ome GEE enn Melis 616 414 
Poetry and the Drama 146 164 
VET SG Toyab Coo iad By itch pc RAED eo ReMOM aU NOU AmaRURLO NUL PAUL NIMINE rip an Rete hase 182 2,429 
Science and Art....... 550 286 
Voyages and Travels .... 521 - 1,183 
Works of Reference .. 148 
SLO UALE arate y ct tata a) pacnandy Gres 4,389 6,789 


READING Room. 


Newspapers, 5. 


Assets, $4,762. 


Magazines, 5. 


Periodicals, 10. 


Liabilities, $29.18. 


Total amount of Government grants paid to this Institute from 1871 to 1882, $4,800. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: ‘“‘The Library is in excellent order, and the Reading Room is 


kept in a very. satisfactory condition.” 


ST. GEORGE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1879. 


‘Number of Members, 62. 


Annual Subscription, $1 and $1.50. 


Receipts during the year. 


Ralames ion Nanded cc. i eee LD el 
Heo elem pers = 460s cus & aac O20) 
1 Legislative Grant......... 200 00 
onc pal Grant... is aes 30 00 
4 RONSVONS Ae TOONey oy ag 6 00 

» General Lectures and Enter- 
tainments ... Py teat 
SE WTS) ce Aleit cai hon oe ee Oak 


Expenditure during the year. 


Hon tants... roe se tah heen $ 55 00 
na aight and Heating nice 14 52 
1 Books (purchase of) ........ 243 58 


1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 47 30 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 31 50 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 


CAInmepis eee ee. wee ees A) bbs, 
us ovbiscellaneoug ne. foe 26°25 
Balance on hand?) 8). Bee? 
do 5 Re ane ee a pian are $526 72 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $20. 


LIBRARY. 


Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
p (i 40 


Biograpamiicretles oi. ca. 7 

| Ges Coe OL Ae a aan 291 ead 

1801S 7515 fee Sh cl Me a a Ree Peg ey Oe ra Onn he a 114 31 

DLS TTT se pe ined sated oneal te Sn Slney ats ARO Rot ie 75 45 

Poetry and theiDramay. 1... Orr ens unOLeiiuet 13 15 

potixneal Literature teri wee ere et) abe oh 25 

Science and Art ...... 67 4] 

Voyages and Travels . 101 128 

By Oris Of et orencamin sate ccd eh re Men eo 22 30 
Gta Sy ye 785 852 


ReEapina Room. 


Newspapers, 5. 
Assets, $888.93. 


Magazines, 4. 


Periodicals, 5. 


Lnabilities, $97.50. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $800. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says: “This Institute is evidently doing good work.” 


ST. MARY’S MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1869. 


Number of Members, 139. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Leceipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
moalamea On Dandy. py ois tolerate: PROCS ty Hor Renton wa Uo kon ta) etl a $ 84 00 
Brom? Wlenauers) ja nies . 133 50 n Light and Heating ........ 26 60 
Wf Municipal Grante.) shan) 150 00 pa SALE TE Sie ON Tee, res G hea ohh 100 00 
n Pupils at Evening Classes.. 82 00) 1 Books (purchase of) ........ 202 00 
maw thenigources) 4. usd oi, 304 04 1 Magazines, Newspapers, ete.. 120 82 
nvievening) Classes) 0 o.60 2%, 184 00 
n Apparatus therefor ........ 54 60 
i Miscellaneous © $4.50 2 ) 4 53 80 
Botal Bue Mesehay satan: $825 82 DCN Ae 1 Ghee en Ra $825 82 
LIBRaAry. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
IOCTADDY nace a. ce la'o 5 309 85 
LCS a RR ye ena os On 600 1,429 
LRT RANT 3° 8 RR a Me aa OR 400 156 
IAB COMA COUR ee OM do ois oh Gea let, hood eh cil tat 825 475 
POG enya S00 UNA RUMAs Riera Tian nner esol ney MnP 140 69 
Bar cal Litera cro merce sr eee em it ne Me ee A 136 27 
BE leote Onde ATU AEE ts a aneurin ens ian 418 159 
povecen Ande LrANaisy) San Wt avec yi aint ce 8 315 257° 
Wrconnegol. NOleOnencoey wren ren atu Aen ies es cia 128 
WOME Nar en yeu ar MES Se 3,271 2,657 
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READING Room, 


Newspapers, 6. Magazines, 3. Periodicals, 4. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Technical Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
32 Drawing— Freehand, etc. 


Assets, $3,165. LIiabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1870 to 1880, $3,609. 


ST. THOMAS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1873. 


Number of Members, 500. Annual Subscription, $1. Boys, 50 cents. 
ftecerpts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balanceon andwehe. ieee | $216/00 |) For, Rent. “22ers $ 72.00 
Brom: Members oiviewsanvercanerados 346 50 1 Light and Heating ...... 82 00 
wi) wWlegislative:Grant ./)/.. . £0000 t|/C WY Salaries! <6 vas TOOT OG 
1 Donations in Money.... 82 00 1 Books (purchase of). Aa? 294 98 
1 Pupils at Evening Class. . 38 60 1 Magazines, Newspapers,etc. 125 99 
1 General Lectures and En- " Evening Classes. . Re 78 50 
tertainments ........ 93.45 1 General Lectures and En- 
ne (Other. sources ..)..-.-.6... 8 4 73 44 tertainments ........ LEeDS 
i Me Miscéllaheougy tag vk. 2M 2) 92 81 
Balanee-on ‘hand .....800) 0). 132 63 
Hobe <sacden MULAGOD } Hie $1,250 46 Dotan mein caret hee a Xue aie $1,250 46 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $105. 


LIBRARY. 

“ Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
PORTA DIY che ered a) acahe! «cave. des paiva IR MM Nore Toe te, Rs 63 
UIPTSUE Toc) JM ROD ye APS) 8 CIO ae Tee tard ee Ma ey hal 1S Rae 44] 
tie Wil 3) a, aie Onn te > TSO es pearmr i i Soacy nun arate glAtee Eee 142 
WEIS GRIT COUS) xe. Ge Nass sco: be kasndieh Sieh ieee PR nent Ae ea 632 : 
reshryvand the Drama. ioe oc te na Saale seers bae Aces ahd 5} PGE ER (bre eb 
Percdival Latera tuted «oO Tattle! bw aeons DAU cement cee re sere 41 Paperaiene 
Bicienesnmd Art /RER. er dea eivk aha cone oh Wace 137 
NOV RUAN “LEAVERS. J0\atiseiaten eae na hd aaa Ae 60 
YW OP Re vor CReTerOnee Ps ws swe ‘vices sear cay aks Oe gre 59 | 


tal ANG See oe ch REA GID Cin ae eee eee: 1,580 6,324 


No. of Pupils. 
59 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


39 


READING Room. 


Newspapers, 42. 


Magazines, 25. 


EvENING CLASSES, 


Elementary Instruction. 


Subjects. 


Assets, $1,200. 


No. of Pupils. 


Technical Instruction. 


Subjects. 
14 Drawing, Freehand, ete. 


TIiabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1874 to 1882, $2,000. 


STOUFF VILLE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1878. 


Number of Members, 97. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


MDP GEN LOCI DEES Hatta sia) s.0)soue els eae ye 0 SAOAI OO ome bue nti. 2° piss op. 9, on coke ae ae eke $ 17 08 
u Legislative Grant........ DATO GIO MAR (rity /'s)2)i9 alc NPM Ogata ai -y cee 8 75 
1 Donations in Money...... 4 75 | » Books (purchase of) ...... 176 93 
» Pupils at Evening Class .. 16 75 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
1 General Lectures and En- Ob estat 4 vs rholvar ee ei ated eens: 44 00 
tertainments ».:'. 00. 12 50 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 33 63 
« Other sources .. 19 85 | w Evening Classes .......... 60 00 
1 Apparatus therefor........ 19 95 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 
CAINE be Vaca 2). oee ale 4 25 
neLisce seo sie. a ian arse. 13 60 
Balanes, om hand ici... )s meee QO 26 
dive) 1 bsiaare 4 cata eae cnte $378 45 HE OLA rn ist ile et ae ated $378 45 
oO ID SONIC SRE RED SAUL Tb 302s 51 (USO Ma SP einen ES eek 2s 
Lrprary. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
PRAY pa Wer Fhe acre seks ghecele, ecu csi sie ela co) s wig Whee leueye) as 50 55 
ENG CPt e SENN Sed 0c) SUR Ig) ahah has tag Vag Ne Sails Waliocal patel ave pie lial 159 515 
EN c\'8., MGS 8 0 ga Ae Reape ei or yarn Pye a oa NranaaC, fosaa 83 ol 
VETERE TE DOU Sse sues ce ok ease astgltac ers ti sh avense he lays tata ge 163 148 
Poetry.and:the:Drama ce 0.6 eee ee a ie ee i ees 27 19 
Pavia MMMM ORACLE! «ct teretelaieiie! atotaiitts el ov ale ekn ere Pa binc mh axes We £1 31 
PCIGRNCOm eC OR ttre ae Oho Parse Yoflatin: ca hotedaig oy yurie raeteleuarsy es usteuees 147 103 
Voyages and Travels .......... cece eee eee eee nee 59 102 
Works OG R@LCr ACE << 4a els. to ne tatond: ane detRd s » aisle. 40 3 
i ba aA 2o2 es ee Fe ee ot trie ca tlacanst eR wer acne 739 1,007 


Receipts during the year. 


Expenditure during the year. 
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eae ee ee Dee ee 


Reapinc Room. 


Newspapers, 7. Magazines, 4. | Periodicals, 2. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subjects. No. of Pupils. Subject. 
39 Writing and Book-keeping. 8 Chemistry. 
Assets, $910.26. Inabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1879 to 1882, $886.76. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says the Reading Room and the books in the Library are in excellent 
order. 


STRATFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1846. 


Number of Members, 140. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Eapenditure during the year. 
Balancerdn hand se .yac eis vs BESS A MortRent. cc. ke be eee $ 50 00 
Prom Members pas tac nee. Pek 135 50 | n° Light and. Heating: ..)..... 152 00 

n Legislative Grant........ 4£00).00)4.-9 it) PSalaries © 2) autre ene 60 00 
1 Donations in Money...... 175 00 | n Books (purchase of) .... 291 82 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes. 51 00 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 112 01 
1 General Lectures and En- n. »tivening: Classesiariietiniwees 116 65. 
tertainments ........ 31 87 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
iy eOther : sources! ut neo 59 87 LRN MOIS Wy eee eee 8 50 
Hn Witecellan couse lake oN s 149 96 
iBalancesom hander. wes eee 15 67 
Total eis t sxc ee $856 61 POUL a chine Malte sane bee ce $856 61 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
BYR Es £8 a1 4 ara a peaeas Mae ar rae Py egret ly Nok ORBLE HI ba. Tay cy RP ; 
PCUIOR RU tnete nye icc s a lcaly Ieuan has WIL Rae ee ere ee ee Ea 1,040 35 
Piigtor vied Deawreld wh, ites ROU a Ce im Mae fo) 344 465 
Miscellancaugc ie yey. 608 5 hing lesan a, gt ne ama a gd. 668 107 
RostrysmddhesDramay 2 4 pce bee hea ee Beetrres Fk 90 
Poriodinal arerature Wiese a eee ko SH A be 280 1,784 
Bolenceand Arh eet seis 2st gh acho haa ke eR HG 268 250 
Works tor TRAferenee: y (iecc\ Ad) ha} anne eee os Pe 61 7 
Dota thsi deel A cle GEL aera me sy 2,912 2,978 


Reaping Room. 
Newspapers, 9. Magazines, 22. Periodicals, 8. 
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EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
18 Writing and Book-keeping. 
18 English Grammar, 


18 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


Assets, $2,230.67. 


Technical Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
27 


Drawing, Freehand, etc. 


Liabilities, $182.37. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $4,025.80. 


STRATHROY MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


4 


Incorporated 1872. 


Number of Members, 130. 


Receipts during the year. 


Balance on;handwine lavas... $ 21 80 
Erome Weurpers: tyne, oe 123.50 
i> Legislative’ Grantley so.) 850° 00 
1 Donationsin Money...... 118 42 


1» Proceeds from Scientific 


Ticettires eG ek, ame gu 


1 Pupils at Evening Classes. 83 00 
n General Lectures and En- 


bePcain ments asc. 70. 5d 
impo ther sources... ee 20 25 
4 coy oF este irk ERs lly OULD LO 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Expenditure during the year. 


a ES 


20 


For Bent iB. eustie lh as aa $ 60 
ne hightiand Heating i.) 05.5. eaeed 
Way DALURICS Poe eres sca ee oe 100 
1 Books (purchase of) ...... 185 
» Works of Fiction (purchase 

Gi hneaet ty ee Sere 48 

n Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 110 

te euVelliNgey CHaAsseS .eotge s 6 cate 44 

1 Apparatus therefor........ 31 

n Scientific Lectures ........ 9 
n General Lectures and Enter- 

CRITIC absent rs tae a 77 

ime NISC OM AM POUR iE! dora osha oes 69 

Balameorons hands. eek Ae ae 

SW) CARS ATE OR gr en $802 


SS SS SS ar oa i ee 


LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

Broeraphy.......". SE I Re RE Wea AP an PENG ANSI A 13 14 

8 0 8 OA ane 2 3 Ee a aa ne 508 2.987 
(4. TLS) 0 MMA 5 ok ene en oe Nee A aR 265 237 
Ree un OCUS... cMemuen ete 2 Bethe Vn AD Bt eg book nn nos 261 274 
Lec aya Ye MTB 207" a 69 87 
Poerre Uma COVAC Tarde, oh Mt Rey eG A CR Fe ke kes, 53 338 
CULT? CUNY CNA a eth heey SRR Marty aN Tr Ta ee le a 198 104 
NDS 2 OG Rl Ra God SERS Epo 72 nN a 143 500 


WL Rema, OLOTON CH. Ae ee SE Nahe nthe lay” 163 128 


ee 


SUR Nee Fier Ge Sih cn ral, id. 34 cco koa 1,796 4,787 
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Reapine Room. 
Newspapers, 7. Magazines, 5. Periodicals, 9. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction, 


No. of Pupils, Subjects. 
116 Writing and Book-keeping. 
18 English Grammar. 
47 Arithmentic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $2,844.64. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $3,888.34. 


STREETSVILLE MECHANICS INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1854. 


Number of Members, 120. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Dalancelon shands: iw ddeds ccke SOV SO J Momahent : <. ere eo. kee eee $40 00 
EOD INeM ETS @s0rety: boue cey, «uk GhOay oY HG ALALICR pcos cic cata ane 30 00 
itp luemisiative;Grant) so 25% 1 200)'00 |.) «* Books (purchase of). v4... . 144 87 
i Donations in Money ...... 81 76 1 Works of Fiction (purchase of) 40 00 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 1 Magazines, Newspapers, and 
PALIINOTUS woe. cde he 18 10 Reviews (subscription for) 45 13 
yn COCO SOUPCAS rit 2. ond 2 82 1 General Lectures and Enter- 
taimments.\e ks wi eres 7 50 
ns o Miscellaneous) ec eee 58 57 
Bron Roast eietmien tone hs aut aa $366 07 otal. cp. Nps eraee $366 O7 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued, 
BBS 2 41 ip a Ed Oa ARE Oa UR aR OPE ok aA 150 20 
ACEO os Aare eee Mpegs tis il icicle occa abbics cern emt PAAR ee ae hale 5 OU 458 2,000 
Leer Be ik Act dae tee Ra BRL a ENE geo OM rh 194 30 
IM Tscetlaneoms we Amer tC sre ore cece Alana ieee ee AMR ht ha are 279 325 
Poetpyranasiner rare s,s) hie ate nents eae lak ena 58 25 
SCIODEG AN ASE tee ilos ig we ays ave a eaten ei tocar eee aac cmnae 283 100 
VO AVON ANIU rAvals fic Cin ve elon en Ee a reais 157 122 
AV oGkesot Reference: ‘ch w.t/sw saints lye esiniees ton wena cea enes 29 2 
Dota eet ead a ein! Sits tay Shcheba dn oice tah Aleit lle Side c Ube mers 1,608 2,624 


* $30 expended for books since lst May, 1882. 
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READING Room. 


Magazines, 8. Periodicals, 4. 
Assets, $2,627.50. Inabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $2,477. 


TILSONBURG MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1880. 


Number of Members, Not reported. Annual Subscription, Not reported. 
Receipts during the Year. Expenditure during the year. 

Balanceton-handiiids.2e!. ..... Golan LAS eon: LOl tial oe ees ce eae $ 24 00 

iRronmmentem bers: Sees... bse 38 54 50 i Light and) Heating ...3..-.4 1 25 

ieasemisiative Grant... .s. 3°. 400 00 ie SEP LOG tween. nasa, ae 20 65 

1 Books (purchase of ) ...... 225 45 

1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 11 00 

in etscellaneGuss. we ard ones... 36 41 

PalamCexOl Malina tgs. ttre rs 139 88 

Totilene Sade. cy | $458 -64 Rots Gere ner $458 64 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
OUR D Veber at oho 5 8 or. koe MR chal tai ota, eeraate Sd oa 0 | ( 10 
TOSTC Rah ayy. Soa. 25} ote en aoe PSR Le 2 Oe | 500 
OTN By ge ccs ace Oa a a a kA 20 
Meco MADCOUSa sa PAG ROG Axis an weaken 6 = oo eaten 140 
Ue) S steps ale and eto ed DY 1 0 aA ear ce ep bs AIRS A NR Not reported. { 5 
eek LOT DTU cet ag Il rete tale jets erie ees “sates aa’ ae 
See UE ANT Ug re et alr oh coe) sail eee Yass i alCe sete acs) Cl oe 25 
Perea ara ul LTA VOlg ee 24 te rag kn i o8-t ot tate ns ak |g GeMlecie 100 

WViGEEH OL ROL@rencee os ovis veld I oh lle ge als 2 J [ 
800 
Assets, $534.07. TInabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1881 to 1882, $800. 
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TORONTO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Established 1831. Incorporated, 1847. 


Number of Members, 1,034. Annual Subscription, $3. Ladies, $2.50. 
Families and Clubs at a reduced rate. 


a ey ee eS 2 NEE 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balance on ihand).. 0 eee D.204) 01) i MorcRent . lien seme an ee 
Bron (Membersi® hse 2,132 26 | 1 Light and Heating ...... . 853 48 
n Legislative Grant ...... £00 100) 9) ub avealariogs 6.0... ape area 1,397 96 
t Donations in Money .... 100 00] « Books (purchase of) ...... 34 50 
n Recreation Room ...... 1,224 00 | 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
peo ther Sources. wok sey 1,550 17 OF!) in. 3) eae eae 159 82 


1 Magazines, Newspapers, ete 408 38 
1 Recreation Room 
ie ewLiseellaneous ou) ne 1. FOILS 


Balance onuhandus fear uh 4 ates 113533 
OTA eos eechas arm cct atte $5,671 04 Potal Cau aeeau mira a: pene $5,671 04 
Liprary, 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
PLOBTEDU Vcc Aan ire hw eh Ee Re ihn a 712 494 | 
LATO Tl A Ree ea ADR ANIME UM OM i SmI CRA A a 3,539 21,462 
EEE 0) 2) AUER Gate Ry ae Me a ROUSE Yaad cceital / RAPReat s 765 631 
RS COMETCOUR ois CAM ae) 2. Gar Ta aan a io i ORR e. 642 518 
POChey and Chom rama... hoc ee Sak Rel aia Die 218 195 
Macrtouical siberabure wala. eal See nae ee aD 1,699 2,061 
DCISHCe sand MATS ken eer elu ke td eee a eee 570 501 
pLOvAges an dura Vels .' Gi. ts Seah sak Dn Uae ale sien SR 79 969 
yViarks wr sReferance (co. 2.50 ON)... oe ae gles am LN 1,402 88 
HEL OUR cor cnc ete he se lade ANN tas eA AD oe eet Un te Ca 234 154 
SCO GA aio ce ntlas 1st che es RAN eC we haha RON ees 10,500 27,073 
_ Reavine Room. 
Newspapers, 53. Magazines, 35. Periodicals, 21. 
Assets, $49,953.69. Lnabilities, $20,821.67. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1868 to 1882, $5,400. 


REMARKS. 


The Directors report that they have no evening classes on account of the Public 
School Board having opened night classes. 

The Inspector says: “The Directors have been exceedingly economical during the 
past year, with a view to placing the Institute on a better financial basis. They are now 
in a much more prosperous condition than they were one year ago.” 
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UXBRIDGE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Originally Established, 1859. 


Number of Members, 170. 


Incorporated, 1873. 


Annual Sukscription, $1 and $2. 


Receipts during the year. 


From Members’ ......... ee UO OD 
u Legislative Grant........ 400 00 
1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 83 50 
» General Lectures and Enter- 
CAME tSy ese. g cce aan eta 422 90 
a atler SOUT COmmmE met cists sone 3S 66 50 
MEA Meer Se oi) s aie xh st $1,111 55 | 


For Rent 


Hxpenditure during the year. 


1 aso RED at gn Sen ae $122 
Light and Heating ...... 91 
Books ((purchase of) 1... 232 


Works of Fiction (purchase 
OYE) Ba a ert aga | ie Ta 70 


00 
074 
30 


48 
57 
50 


Bl 
61 
50} 


1 Magazines, Newspapers,etc 61 

1 Evening Classes ........ 131 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 

taiIMents iw oon 178 

iO MINLISCOLIAM@GIIS |). 5,5. cubes gee: 185 

Balance-on hand... 2... 4.000%. 38 

Tata Ee laces ten! ey, iat $1,111 


5D 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $20. 


¥ 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Diograpiye «sia MME SN crc, SEM a PORN RSA). dey a aN Ma 339 12 
Tieton yee. NAMM daca scat a RES 1,167 3,864 
PPS meMMPERE GS RRM RE UES 8 oilante een’ of al, MoUs) 6 sols 01 8 ROA) gular 249 720 
Dy DaeO AOC entat ee aerreaey ke es ey halal | Wacveanh eRe sgath 206 129 
coetiyandppnes Dramas Mot. AONE, BI OO, SAY, 47 84 
Periodical Literature . ene tas eer akera 25 64 
EE LLC NUM ret ervey iy see an@ lcs lac nine aia wr wil ata a RO 430 371 
Bier resin LTE VGIS ery fiialsc: pats. slain ls aerate sys ohn. bale ee ae 259 520 
Works of Reference,.%....:.. 4] 
otal... coke eas 2,199 6,005 
READING Room. 
Newspapers, 12. Magazines, 7. Periodicals, 5. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Elementary Instruction. Technical Instruction. 
No. of Pupils. Subject. No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
19 Writing and Book-keeping. 4] Drawing, Freehand, etc. 


Assets, $3,800.504. 


Iniabilities, $123.82. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1873 to 1882, $3,800. 
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WALKERTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1875. 


Number of Members, 126. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
BalATCe TOM Mane oar ned at eee $. Di So eR Ornnent. cr, co.cc eee atone eee $ 36 00 
WromyMembersay ce ee 126 20 1 Books (purchase of) ........ 86 09 
1» General Lectures and Enter- n General Lectures and Enter- 
PALIMCTIES) he iee cena s ol fD talnmentsws. cee 22.50 
DeTitta ae tere eee, We egies te 9 63 ne Miscellaneous ¢2 vig suena YS i3d2 
Ota ieee ck ts nen haem ot On tain $172 91 Total Gye aueecae = Faiae a $172 91 
LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
PRLOQTADIY 20 5 Vivi cs georers oe opal hep SMS LL oe ake heer octet 33 19 
Wichonus uss shear Bia eles s Met sa SPAS eet NR OES gee ee 315 1,847 
MT SGOT VEE Bi vals od: aCe oe dg! n! Whee ami ce ee ee gegen eames a 7d 39 
NT isce laneOus) stereo vice a oes ale ar ee ces Wy eh a EE ean on eee 310 183 
OUGE WOT CACO RPA DIA tele inanh fun soitinaded amide eae eee otte 29 9 
Periodien Literature et ye i ee eae aad UU ta ee a 6 
rovel Cah (REE) 8 118 Ive a Pum ee oh Pe et ieatts: Stain cen Bin CONRAN T CUbglt SOURy Ue 68 
Wiovacesran de Lravels oii ee vin spree t maine 44 82 
Wiorkeronen eference ta che seit ks lea he ise ee ve Le ee 4 
Totals 884 2,179 


Agsets, $1,000. 


Lrabilities, $9.63 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute for 1876 and 1877, $800. 


WATERDOWN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1873. 


Number of Members, 17. 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


SSS sss issesSsssssssnesenssssniumsmmmmnsunsmmnmmmmsnmanemamensetaaseninicct oe 


Receipts during the year. 


Balance oninandsta. oo. sks wee: $ 26 50 
From Members? ie oes. ot 17 00 
CEA tes ccinete ciate pve $ 43 50 


Expenditure during the year. 


For Light and Heating......... $ 1 25 
1 Books (purchase of)........ 19 25 
1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 10 00 

Balanceon hand.:5 wae es 13 00 

Totaberds Haiet 1OKat neal $ 43 50 
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ON 
———oooeeeeeeeooOOOOOOOOOOOeeeemmmmeeeeeeeeewwT—sooooomo 


LIBRARY. 
Vols, in Library. Vols. Issued. 
ATEN NS p00 ECS ie UU NEY eh PA LEN EY Ae aa RR 65 
DIN Lea a ily. cacie res Glee eR ar ee 360 
RINE Ree LAT TRU ere ie RTH Lee nor WE Re eM Wale Ral a, Sarda! a an "gh oh mA) 
Poetry and the Drama ........... eee eee eee eens 100 
Perinc ica ILCTALULO ee ee ee eee ere wae cou ewe 104 
Syed VPC ENG Age fe a tok AP eR rte A Seni Mae ters 114 
Voyages and Travels .......-..- 1 cece eee eer ce ee 257 
BMT 1A cals Ga IR RR ROR Re UNE brie SEB a MAL Pee 1,320 
Assets, $1,538. Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1872 to 1879, $370. 


WATERLOO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1875. 


Number of Members, 115. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Receipts dwring the year. Expenditure during the year. 

Balance.on handy. ie y's ¢ 12 32 | For Light and Heating ........ $ 21 05 

Fromeviem bersyaenes. 2 0/2. ssi. - : BLED Wal akicwmee.) settee: cr esa vies 40 00 

1 Legislative Grant ........ 300 00 ne) Books purchase 0f)/t rc... 241 84 

feeelanicipaliGrant.,..0 0... 5. 50 00 | 1» Works of Fiction (purchase of) 53 44 

1» Donations in money ...... 82 05 1 Magazines, Newspapers, etc.. 20 45 

1 Pupils at Evening Classes.. 80 00 1 Hvening Classes .......... 169 00 

1 General Lectures and Enter- 1» Apparatus therefor ........ 1 75 

POR OMES 1 iol alae ince stesion a 33 80 | 1» General Lectures and Enter- 

LOIDINCUAS eae «ie plane 13 80 

1. Miscellaneous..\s:).o<<%.-. ++. 58 23 

Balance on hand ............-. 9 76 

Mota la Cie ere on sete se 9 $629 32 ASS ee) PG Ba a el a a $629 32 

LIBRARY. 

Vols. in Library. Vols, Issued. 
MSGR TAP IY cde seacotein ss swiss) elapse cane Soa ate teas Raikes eh eae 85 85 
BICHON 3.5 iets oid AD EB OME GIs ONES Bia Neat Laie aie Bee IAS RE 718 718 
TE SOT eet at say Sc eae ora ear ie ine ae ase ii Toa 105 105 
MLSSCOR NEOUS) Aer he ceils w-coeie ie oiae sie aa sie che) spas ose Ne 494 494 
Poetry and the Drama. ..... 2.225. 26sec ee tee eee 65 65 
IRariodical batoratirore ss: aeke fobs ene Se eitice ae © Aes 401 401 
ar eK Oe ALVA TGS cae weirs earn Yetta et sapcleles sae ey 84 84 
Voyages and Travels ......... sss cece teen eer e tenes 97 97 
W orks of Reference, 32 etek oi hci ane a eee eine on Ss 5 5 


Wai cine Gee GEA cee Seabed aie: MAN hae Saree 2,054 2,054 
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EVENING CLASsks. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. 
16 


Assets, $2,185.71. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this 


Subjects. 


Writing and Book-keeping. 


Lnabilities, None. 


Institute from 1876 to 1882, $2,300. 


WELLAND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1875, 


Number of Members, 116, 


Fiction 
History 
Miscellaneous 
Poetry and the Drama 
Science and Art 
Voyages and Travels 
Works of Reference 


Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Hzpenditure during the year. 

Balance SUIVECES OCs ROME UR RR en H © 20.) Por Salarion wu) aa ee $ 10 00 
Hinora seri pomsaa ct a0 bry. oe 103 50} « Books (purchase of) ......,. aon 
1 Legislative Grant 150 00 | « Works of Fiction (purchase of) 7 50 

1 General Lectures and Enter- " General Lectures and Enter- 
PALI ONS We cle ope a 41 00 falInmMents Ae nue i 167 
i PO ther Sources...) bcos wy 60 | +n), Miscellaneous” Vi balk, 38 69 
Balance on hand! joi. Ja pe LS) 07 

POA DA SUPA 225 ge Cavv $301 30 Total 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value $10. 


LIBRARY. 


SMORT AUN eh sink oy cect ak epee ners onan 
DOG RR rae aA Ma CA EN MEME Sal cool, 


wars, 2, Pn Pe ema Ne alems Teele ae coke See 


De GNA RC OORCE CWE oer Aira pcm yeaa ys 


ee ike eat Sale Set Welcatis, el lo% wilarie edt Wasth gt eh an Sa 


Assets, $1,173.69, 


Fe tS OC Cae ey erent 


Vols. in Library. Vols, Issued. 
; 49 49 


Hanes. 99 1,398 1,398 
1 OR 61 61 
ik ee 98 98 
rns 8 8 
Ors eae 80 80 
te fe 253 253 
AEs a, i 1 
LN St eee 1,948 1,948 


Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1876 to 1882, $800. 
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WIARTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1877. 


Number of Members, 90. Annual Subscription, $1. 


Receipts during the year. Hupenditure during the year. 
alanCeLON, NANG 6. ahs wee oh kee Gas Cem LOR OLNCTEL US te ae ie tote ses vanes $ 24 00 
remy WIOMDELS yi. e cis ts ee ae 51 00 1 Light and Heating..... hes Wl REO 

1 Legislative Grant........ POOV OO a spa LAI OM cnn minute ter, tm 33 00 

1 General Lectures and En- 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 75 00 
terpalMMents .). 155. s)0)« 25 00 | « Works of Fiction Ee ee 

Obi) 0 we 26 00 


" Magazines, “Newspapers, etc. 21 54 


Wee WLiscellaneousin. weer! o, oo Ok 

balance on hand :304. een 0 32 

PGi alee oo Sohal: Bate . $226 46 enh ete Ore ake, aca OMe rhb ap oe Cae 

LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
LOST ROU mnt fer ocse y oes cite oly alo's)'o) shash = SAU ee eal eas 25 30 
CEL Ole eras os Mlatala SORE POC TM Na eee ee 181 336 
BPE SU OLN Te o's. bok os a fo ei5 eee ah oan a APRN pha maT? 46 35 
IM I1dcellanecousmete sia fe oo RID MS OS QE ee, 105 50 
PG OU Ver atLO Mt oma, oo i) gies ate, dos ieana! 5 avo (oP daselle a he Be oT 5 
PSTIOGICR ERO bULC. Nas ARUN UIASO RR i Ss Wace Bhnan ale Al 
TOI CO eC UIE aii Feria whe jedan a hirie vores! alar les blebeitals 29 6 
Voyages and Travels ....... Ae SA EO Seo 95 40 
Works of Reference......... — RN Ae ne IR OE, 7 pn coe 7 2 
DOs) IR Ge tee Shee ik a Gaede Pes eee ots. gai 545 504 
Assets, $212.32. Tiabilities, $4. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1880 to 1882, $300. 


WINGHAM MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1876. 
‘ aie o) pombe. a a ke a SHC Pay Fl. aOR 60 cents. 


“eee ae ung ne year. oe durviug rie year. 

ealance. on hander: 6. ve lee eo OO AT OMB EI auth tea cketcr! ak ok katbaye e $ 35 00 
From Membersiinoenr) 22 ar Tov, bagny and DEQUNG sc... sss) ) ho uae 
mn  MunicipalpGrant ......a 75 00 PAOD ALAPLOSMEUNAT a te sale 25 46 
1 Donations in money...... LPSeOO Meri Books (purchase of) i. ~.'-. 175 26 

1 Pupils at Evening Classes. 29 00 | 1 Works of Fiction ee 
1 General Lectures and En- Oia) We cco eee IER PSE, 
tertainmentsait 0.) OL 2 58 25 | « Magazines, N ewspapers, etc. 3 65 
fe eater SOULCABE Sirs acc socme MeO uO a. evening Classes... 0.0% ix 5 100,00 
| | « Apparatus therefor ...... 23 69 
n . Miscellaneous 2/01. 16, aise 6 65 
Balance On RANG 2) ilhs, «<0 a\5e 16 6 13 
Potal - eA aes Beek $410 81 dt ool Ge SRS Ar Rane $410 81 


Donations in books or specimens for Museum, value of $2.50. 
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LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 

BLOSTAD UY was One oa Ne Linea LER Ga Ra 147 57 
CHORIN otek C1 An RO RR Ca [72 610 
ELISUO LYS rsurenta e eletre acer tity Leta hu Mra ae MC RN a ee Ld 137 
Miscellaneous sds ui oe ih ce enone CU 149 169 
Hoeury and the; Drama aa ki sla Ve Ona Guide 46 30 
Perocica  MNCOPAtO Te Much) Ue aut eam ean arn 32 19 
CLONCOLAT CL WAT Gn vith \Uiarauenclstetule, Legit Nuala) dp wah ev pT Nay) 126 98 
Moy aves and) Dra vels vai) sie Wn ui aiuE ye cts oh ul Mun au 76 258 
VOTER OL URCGrence anon aster Uloaihe Wiley Ss 0 Gr aan Obtain 33 

Ota ter Nici nah i eu  Meack whale) RAN RMD 881 1,376 

READING Room. 
Newspapers, 10. Magazines, 2. Periodicals, 3. 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. — 


No. of Pupils. Subjects. 
29 Writing and Book-keeping. 
29 English Grammar. 
27 Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Assets, $1,100.63. Lnabilities, $48.50. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1877 to 1878, $800. 


REMARKS. 


The Inspector says a large addition has been made to the Library, and the Reading 
Room is still carried on. 


WOODBRIDGE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated 1877. 


Number of Members, 35. Annual Subscription, $1. 
Ladies and Apprentices, 50 cents. 

Receipts during the year. Expenditure during the year. 
Balaneaon hands iiiac ne > AGUO0 mM Ror ealeriog’ | ..u utanblt kaa $ 6 00 
rom Maem bora ie e's coc), 59 50 | « Miscellaneous............ 5 05 

nu Legislative Grant........ 150,00; j «Balance ‘on hand «, 26. 246 45 
ORAL Naan nua etal eel $257 50 Oke tea Wena yee $257 50 


SS ERR NPC RDI NR a RT rare oer ne Tee ee ee SAR WB RAL SOn INTO NEO), 
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PT a te a cg ce a I CAL 


LIBRARY. 
ee a Se RC uo oi Oulu) pul hia enn Mie de 
Pe ts Ua MOUNT Chali cs 7) 80 
—PONOTSTUR ESE SE ENE A CORO EGO i RR 65 
AUSSIE TE EOE aA Ail oc Rane cea 120 
Poetry and the Drama ere 4 er Oe AO 20 


Periodical Literature 
Voyages and Travels 
Science and Art .. SS Oi: ARCO, TARR Ct Be REET LEAD Ut A Gg 34 


a Aah odriei ee 8 ene Mel /eMleroils Le eu siete felsic conelel ig 


Rae mE iics ual Sum eeN Meeliouertalpoliiel s\ olis; lie] (o) (e!'e!,'e rete ietl ete 


SNOT | A GO ERNE IN AST NOMURA 391 
Assets $988.15. Lnabilities, $95.84. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1878 to 1882, $765.42. 


WOODSTOCK MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1835. 
Number of Members, 268, Annual Subscription, $1.50. 


Receipts during the year. Hxpenditure during the year. 
Brom! Members oun ooh tas 9209 (Sit iBor Rent wi, ch ucot ek n enn $175 00 
u Legislative Grant........ 400 00 | « Light and heating 72.00. 59 75 
1 Donations in money......, NOOO (i ition maleaes ins tt a orn nn ae 144 00 
n Pupils at Evening Classes. 6600) 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 262 O7 
" From General Lectures and 1 Works of Fiction (purchase 
Entertainments......., 52 10 OE sie ves eater eee tne y pea 35 40 


1 Magazines, Newspapers and 
Reviews (subscription for) 45 50 


iosuvening) Olasses).. 4/1.) 94 05 
1 General Lectures and Enter- 
LENO tGaL ae eRe 38 25 
nm.) Miscellancous , 8... 64 23. 
balance Onvhancinine oh vo 19 66 
IOUT Pee Rae Tose i beni $937 91 Dotalaen Vea trina wi eel! ct i $937 91 


0S ara pag ee esa els Oya ea ON 2A MP 4 es 


Donations in books, value of $75, 


LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
Tg CLs SR OEE UL EA el ae ele a a aL 296 270 
Rie eR LOAM OINEB AAEM IN: Fs I mah Oak 1,403 7,500 
PERLE. 5 25 7 SU GARR ADS OTS. Ecce Raa De SE aL 313 156 
RE COME C OTE, OY EE Dc Sa 877 1,572 
POGUE gtomererng. & LMA acne by sm GN a 1 2 ken 5 fe 72 
2 OU OPA ccc SMA NIE HU.) Vh Sv by 28 e 7,926 
Scena ude alamo ar oe) Wares i) ak eM 316 120 
OME eam trowel oe eile i a 294 720 
NOt maeetvorcronromim it ve ke Ne 200 , 
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READING Room. 


Newspapers, 11. Magazimes, B, 


EVENING CLASSES. 


Elementary Instruction. 


No. of Pupils. 
53) 


Subjects. 


Assets, $3,169.66. 


Periodicals, 23. 


Writing and Book-keeping. 


Liabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1869 to 1882, $5,150. 


WROXETER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated 1872. 


Number of Members—Not reported. 


Annual subscription—Not reported. 


Receipts during the year. ELxpenditure during the year. 
HromyVtempers a0) 40s 6 wae TOOTS vl (HOTMRON be unde eae $ 20 00 
uw dLuegislative Grant........ 1¥0 00 1 Books (purchase of) ...... 199 93 
Ne ENeT SOURCES jb. shin dhe seit 12 00 | 1» Works of Fiction (purchase 

Of). 3 aaa yaa 0 72 

hu Wiiseellaneous \)5 iit. c nee 16 41 

(i), balance'on Mand...) an 5 72 

otal ety cc intr dt. ek, $262 78 Dotel picve ean ayeelircnt, eee tae $262 78 

LIBRARY. 
Vols. in Library. Vols. Issued. 
SPOR EATINY oi ras trate Stang ares she a oreeme eh etctels chet, ieee neat rea | emcee: 
BUI CRAG TU Ue tol Gc nahnd oy oh tre a Nd ar a ee OST 250 
bm ISA 8 gk 6) ira gC A RE EOE RONG 94 
Miscellaneous i.e. cele ASE. Re BS 2 101 
EDOETY AT THOM TAMA 2 <0 3. uses ago enie ee | eam Ea es + Not Reported. 4 8 
Period ice UA LerA GUNG | vairs\inja, nhageda sauce nie esa eta tease PWR 
SICUGTICS JATICG A ER rete se AMIE Io, Cer aunt diy Sarre ARs so | | 15 
No ye ced md a vols © Ms costae cm ceca wires ate apne meget ile se 24 
NOPE OP ReLerOn Ce (mwah sneer en trier ee Matacase oc. | [ 

1 ae PRM, POINTE, Anh chy le ear 4 (en MMR Dn A Ah ONY Rite gt 621 


Assets, $1,125.72. 


Lnabilities, None. 


Total amount of Government grants paid this Institute from 1875 to 1882, $891.88. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Under the foregoing heads I have presented to your Honour the proceedings of the 
Department from lst January to 3lst December, 1882 (Part I), and the Statistics of the 
Public, Separate and High Schools for the previous year (Part IT). 

In Part III is submitted the valuable information specially obtained through Dr. 
McLellan in reference to the systems pursued with respect to Normal School training, 
and as to Elementary and Secondary Education in some of the United States, to which 
a brief allusion was made in my last Report. The Report on the Kindergarten system, 
by Mr. Hughes, is also included, and arrangements are now in progress for the encourage- 

~ment of the Kindergarten in our own schools. 

I have added, in Part IV, an account of what has been accomplished during the 
year in the promotion of education of a technical character in Science and Art, 
including the Report of the Board of Mangement of the School of Practical Science, the 
proceedings relating to Mechanics’ Institutes, the Ontario School of Art, and kindred 
Institutions. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Honour’s obedient servant, 


ADAM CROOKS, 
Minister of Education. 


Epvcation DEPARTMENT (ONTARIO), — 
Toronto, January, 1883. 
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